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All we have ever 
claimed 


For Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 
Has been verified by thousands of 
Printing establishments 

All over the world, 

Who are constantly increasing 
Their business by using them. 

The printer who still hesitates 

May not be lost, but his business 
For high-class work is in danger of 
Going to those who use 
Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 














HEN we think of our ancestors’ 
method of transferring messages, | 
as compared with our present means, 
we cannot help but marvel at the 
wonderful advancement made. 


In our present day ‘‘BUTLER BRANDS” 
of paper are recognized by all as the standard of 
perfection. Taking each grade and considering 
_ Its price, it is safe to choose it as the best obtainable. value. 


Our popular ‘‘Fine Writings’—-PEERLESS, YUKON, 
AURORA, WHITE TARIFF and OAKLAND-—have been 
vastly improveu in color and finish, but their prices remain the same. 
We recommend them for letter-heads, bill-heads, vouchers, tabs and the 
many different office forms for which a ‘‘fine’’ writing paper is preferable. 


These papers are properly sized to take ink-writing without blotting, 
spreading or catching, and possess the necessary strength and brillianey 
of color with the surface to warrant good printing. It behooves you to 
investigate these papers. Write at once for prices and samples of our 
‘Fine Writings”’ and list of sizes and weights carried. 


Paper of Every Description for Every Purpose. 


Distributors of “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Company 


Southwestern Paper Company - 
Southwestern Paper Company - 
Southwestern Paper Company - 


Pacifit Coast Paper Company 
Sierra Paper Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dallas, Texas 

Houston, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
San Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California 


Oakland Paper Company - - - - - Oakland, California 

Central. Michigan Paper Company - - - . Grand Rapids, Michigan 
American Type Founders Company - - - - Spokane, Washington 
American Type Founders Company -- - - Vancouver, British Columbia 
National Paper .& Type Company (export aie ) - - New York City 

National Paper & Type Company - + - - City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Company . - - - City of Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Company” - - - - Havana, Cuba 





‘Good Rollers 


Practical Men and Methods 
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L The Buckie Qo 
Printers’ Roller Co. 


| Established 1869 | 
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Oldest in the West 
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Chicago, III. Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 172-174 Grand River Ave. 466 Jackson Street 
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THE MONOTYPE 


Both Makes ND Sets Type 
The only Sorts Caster d \ Composing Machine 
Casts Type in All Sizes For All Kinds of Composition 
5-point to 36-point Plain or Intricate 


Body Type, Display Type All Sizes 5-point to 14-point 
Borders, Spaces and Quads Any Measure up to 60 Picas 


For Tabular Work 


the superiority of the Monotype has been so thoroughly 
demonstrated that any comment on this Monotype advan- 
tage would be superfluous but for the efforts that are made 
from time to time to exploit processes alleged to be “just as 
good” as the Monotype. 

If you are interested in tabular composition let us 
send you the names of leading printers who make a 
specialty of this class of work and who endorse the 


Monotype by installing additional machines on 


Repeat Orders 


“The Monotype casts individual type in justified lines ready for the insertion of 
ordinary rule—it does not cast “vertical slugs.” Any Monotype will produce the most 
intricate matter without additional expense for “attachments,” “saws,” “special rules” 
or other paraphernalia. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
1231 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERY TYPE his page cast on the MONOTYPE 
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prague Flectric (ompan 


DIRECT-CURRENT ELECTRIC MOTORS 


OF SUPERIOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 





HE above picture shows the interior of one of 
the large electrotyping plants in the City of New 
York. All machines are driven by Sprague Electric 
Round-type Motors, which have long been acknowledged 
to be superior for this class of work. The motors are 
compact, durable, efficient, and working parts are thor- 
oughly protected. The motors also have a very attractive 
finish to harmonize with their other superior features. 


Printers, lithographers, engravers and others should 
have a copy of our latest Book, No. 2,294, which is of 
special interest to them. A copy will be sent upon 
request. It shows motors attached to the various makes 

ROUND-TYPE MOTOR - of printing-presses and allied machines. 





General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago St. Louis Boston Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburg New Orleans San Francisco Seattle 






































WILLIAM 
WILLIAMS 


Evening News 


San Jose, California, 





Quick-Change Model 5 


Quick-Change Model 4 writes: 


Double Magazine Single Magazine 



































“If you want an argument for a one-machine 
office, here it is: 


I have had one machine ten years; run it from ten to twelve 
hours a day; never tied up an eight-page paper during that 
time; never been stopped for more than one hour on account 
of accident; does not stop an hour at a time twice a year; 
any one with common sense, a little gasoline and a rag can 
keep a Linotype in order. A Linotype will last forever. 
Parts that will wear out can be replaced at small expense.” 





THE LIFE OF A LINOTYPE is as yet an unknown quantity. Some 
are still in use which cast their first slugs nearly twenty years ago. 

The records show that if the man who cares for one will mix some 
good common sense with a firm conviction that cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, the Linotype will easily outlast in efhcient usefulness any other 
piece of power-driven machinery in a printer’s plant. 


No other composing and casting machine costs 
so little for repairs and parts per year. 


No other possesses the workable durability of 
the Linotype. This durability is a dividend- 
paying asset as the years go by. 


“The Linotype way ts the only way”’ 

















MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 
SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — Francisco Arredondo 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parsons Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. CAPE by <a John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG — Leopold Heller 


STOCKHOLM — t Amer ka Sattmaskiner 


















































Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 
a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

















Easy terms. 








Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. ] This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing Linotype machines. All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype 





WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


ce president and General Manager. 240-947-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 



















































Peerless 


Carbon 


Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 





























“Drincess Covers 


Combine Beauty and Durability 


















The high quality 
maintained in these 
Cover Papers has 
made them a Stand- 
ard of Excellence 





Eleven Distinctive Colors 


Two Sizes and Four Weights 
Plate and Antique Finish 


Sample Book on request 





C(O We also make 
Unique Cover Papers, 
a slightly cheaper grade, 


and Star Manifold Linen 
and Onion Skin (Tissue 
Whiting Papers). OZ 











C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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DARK PHOTO BROWN, 615. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 
z= PRINTING INKS < 


CINCINNATI «© CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE DUPLEX 


Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, or 12-page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





THE DAILY NEWS 


NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
J. H. Higgins, Managing Owner Newburyport, Mass., Jan. 28, 1908 


Duplex Ptg. Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 

GENTLEMEN,— It seems to me the best testimony we can give you is to state our experience. “ The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” We have eaten the newspaper pudding served up in all its various phases. 

Up to the time we had 3,200 circulation we used hand-feed presses, ending with a double cylinder and 
folders. Then we took a long breath, shut our eyes and jumped — jumped to a Duplex, which, to our fright- 
ened vision, looked a monstrous proposition. Had it been a wild denizen of the forest with sharpened talons, 
emitting flame at every breath, ready to devour, we wouldn't have been more frightened. 

When we awoke from the dreaded nightmare, we found an' Angel of Prosperity instead of a Beast of 
Calamity. Circulation began to climb; where four and five hours were previously consumed in presswork, 
that never looked good, less than an hour did the work. In a year we had gained over 1,000 circulation and 
couldn't see where it came from. To-day we are running close to 6,000 per day, and our paper is elastic — 
that is, we can make 6 or 8 pages, just as the business demands. 

There is no press to be compared with the Duplex for a newspaper having 1,500 to 5,000 circulation and 
a field to grow in. I'll bring facts enough to back up that statement to argue any man to a standstill. 

We thought this territory not good for over 4,000 to 4,500 at the most. I’m now prepared to state that no 
newspaper man knows how much his territory is good for till he has worked it with a good press to back him up. 
Try it, neighbors of the newspaper fraternity— you who are hesitating just as we did —try it. One thing is 
sure, you must go ahead or acknowledge failure, and a Duplex is the best step to take next. 

Cordially yours, 
James H. Hicerns, Mgr. Daily News. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO, ®477"2,SR88K; MICH. 








Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


cc Ion 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 
























































GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 








Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U. S. Patents 
Nos. 761,496, 763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 
779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 828,665, 813,215, 
846,923. Action has been commenced against 
Gullberg & Smith for making machines in 
infringement of patent No. 761,496, covering 
the Detector or Caliper. Sellers and users of 
the infringing machines are also liable. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 



































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHE. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast —The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle. 


The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 


A modern press for modern work. It’s the only way. 

Even when new the old press could have done little better than half 
print today’s difficult work. A heavy halftone form on such a press 
results in rage and waste. There is worse than no profit, for it destroys 
the confidence necessary in seeking new business. It’s a trade killer. 

The Optimus is especially efficient on heavy work. It prints all 
readily, no matter how hard. For this reason, at Buffalo, not long ago, 
three Optimus presses replaced three of a competitor, one of which had 
been in use only eight months, the other two but twelve months. 

The Optimus gives longer runs from one set of plates, and greater 
amounts of high quality work, or any sort of work. It works out an extra 
profit in decreased cost. It is a trade maker. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN. 
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Oswego Machine Works 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Prop., Cordially Invites You to Visit 
203 Wooster St., New York, and 347 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Where Nothing But Improved Cutting Machines 
are Shown Running with All the Latest Improvements. 























BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS FROM N. E. 








The ninety sizes and styles of the BROWN & CARVER and 
OSWEGO cutters cover many special requirements, as well as every 
regular requirement of Paper Mills, Paper Dealers, Printers, Book- 
binders, Lithographers, Boxmakers, Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
Textile Workers, etc. Oswego Machine Works is the only factory 
making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one making a com- 
plete line of cutting machines. Each one of the BROWN & CARVER 
and OSWEGO cutters has several improvements on no other. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, PROPRIETOR 


NEW YORK Main Office and Works 
CHICAGO 


W. S. Timmis, Manager 
150 Nassau St., ’Phone, 4759 Beekman OSWEGO 4. M. Ives, Manager 


som: Weinaee St. NEW YORK 347 Dearborn St., ’Phone, 3699 Harrison 























THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
THE STANDARD PRINTING MACHINE OF PRINTERDOM 











HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. “Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. “Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
a RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
Its Distinctive CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are }) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 











C. B. COTTRELL ©@ SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 
U.S.PAPER EXPORT ASS'N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 





























THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


29 Warren Street NEW YORK 
328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
44 High Street : : : : : BOSTON 
Factory : RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


MACHINERY 


AND 


SUPPLIES for LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND PRINTERS 


OWNERS OF 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 





RUTHERFORD HIGH-SPEED LITHO. PRESS 





Size of Paper 2. « 1 te te 
Size of Design. . . . 

Sie of Plate . .. .: . 
Floor Space, overall . . . 


28 x 34 inches. 
2744x33% “ 
. 31% x35 
. 7 ft. gin. x 13 ft. 
Speed for Accurate Register, maximum, . . 


(ROTARY OFFSET PRESS) 


2) 


NUMBER TWO 


6c 


Height, over all 
Net Weight with feeder , ; 
Shipping Weight with feeder . , 
Net Weight without feeder. . 


- 3,500 sheets per hour. 


. 6 ft. 10 in. 
9,600 lbs. 
11,000 lbs. 
7,300 lbs. 


Speed for General Commercial Work, maximum, 5,000 sheets per hour. 





FEATURES 





Simplicity of design. 

Strength of construction. 

Easy access to all adjustments. 

Ink distribution while rollers are raised from 
printing plate. 

Water distribution while damping rollers are 
raised from printing plate. 

~~ of water stopped instantly by turning a 
ever. 


Inking stopped instantly by turning a lever. 
Water supply regulated by hand screw. 

Ink supply regulated by hand screw. 

Free access to plate cylinder. 

Free access to blanket cylinder. 

Simplicity of plate clamps. 

Clamps very rigid. 

Plates can be changed in shortest possible time. 
Extra wide distribution of inking rollers. 
Hand feed or automatic feed. 


Automatic feed tapes easily turned back when 
hand feeding. 

For hand feed, foot trip is furnished. 

Automatic trip when fed with automatic feeder. 

Feeder trips automatically when two or more 
sheets are fed. 

Feeder trips automatically when sheet is not 
up to guides, thus insuring register. 

Stack feeder requiring no attendant. 





Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 

Tin Bronzing Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines 
Bronze Sifting Machines 


Litho. Tin Presses 

Tin Cleaning Machines 
Coating and Varnishing 
Machines for Metal 
Litho. Hand Presses 


Ink Mills 


Stone Planers 
Stone Grinders 


Color Mixers 
Ruling Machines 


Reducing Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Calendering Machines 
Engraved Steel Rolls 
Paper Rolls 























orthmore Sond 


Makes a noise—the crackle of quality. The firm, 
crisp ‘‘feel’’ and the crackle noticeable when a letter- 
head printed on Worthmore Bond is taken from the 
envelope and unfolded produces a good impression 
on the recipient. A good impression counts. Write 
for samples and prices to 









THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, ano NASHVILLE, TENN. 





BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


60 InpIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS., anp 309 Broapway, NEW YORK CITY 

































Pearl Press No. 11, 7x11 inches, with 
Steam Fixtures and Counter. 














Reduce Your Cost of Labor 


The Improved Pearl Press is a fast press for small work. 
It is the lowest priced press made. It can be accurately fed 
by the average feeder while running at a higher speed than 
any other platen press made. A press of this kind is very 
essential to the profitable operation of large plants. Its use 
means a reduction in the actual percentage of cost for labor. 
It relieves the larger and more expensive presses of short 
runs and small forms. 

The Pearl is the fastest, lightest running, most econom- 
ical and convenient Job Press. 

It is made in three sizes—5 x 8, 7x 11 and 9x14 inches. 

Order a Pearl — put it to the test, and if it does not 
please you, send it back. 













MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


PRINTING AND CUTTING MACHINERY 
AND PRINTERS’ TOOLS 





FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
























Stands for all that is GOOD in MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE FURNITURE. 


It is a fact that more NEW and GOOD articles of Furniture have come out of the 
»revious history of the print- 


ing 


Prin 


HAMILTON 


Hamilton shops during the past 25 years than in all asec! 
trade. Attempts have 
ters prefer the genuine goods 


been made to imitate the Hamilton line, but without success. 
,and the HAMILTON MFG. CO. still stands alone 
in the field of Printing-office Furniture. 








Ramaley 
Imposing- 
Stone 
Frame 


Fitted with Labor-saving 
Furniture and Reglet, 
Letterboards, Sort 
Drawers, Chase Racks, 
and Drawers for Metal 
Furniture and Tools. 


A general utility Frame, 
especially serviceable in small 
and medium offices where the 
stone surface is not extensive. 
Contains a wide variety of 
equipment in limited form. 
All space is utilized,-and in 
compactness this Frame is 
not surpassed. 


It is built of hardwood throughout, with ends paneled and moulded, 
and is finished like all of our best cabinet work. 


EQUIPMENT 
LETTERBOARDS —Thirteen letterboards on one side in one tier, size 


inside 304% x 211% inches. These letterboards are supported on heavy angle- 
iron steel runs, guaranteed to carry any load which can be placed on the 
boards. All boards are lipped at the front the thickness of a brass galley 
bottom. 

SORT DRAWERS — Six drawers easy of access, all being located near 
the top, each drawer divided into ten compartments. Size of each compart- 
ment 3546 x 3% x 2% inches. 

CHASE RACKS — On one side the chase racks are placed in double 
tier, the lower tier having a perpendicular clearance of 16% inches and 
with a depth of 24 inches. The upper tier has a perpendicular clearance of 
12% inches and with a depth of 17 inches. Fach tier accommodates twelve 
chases. 

On the other side the chase racks have a perpendicular clearance of 175% 
inches and with a depth of 12% inches, accommodating nine chases. All 
chase racks are stcel-lined on the bottom. 


en a 











One side of the Ramaley Stone Frame, showing Letterboards and Chase Racks. 
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One side of the Ramaley Stone Frame, showing Furniture and Reglet Racks. 


FURNITURE — Of clear, selected stock, each piece with the length 
stamped on the end. There are nine lengths and seven widths, assorted as 
follows: 

18 

15 


each of 2 and 3 line. 
of 4-line. 

each of 5 and 6 line. 
each of 8 and 10 line. 
each of 2 and 3 line. 
of 4-line. 

3 pieces each of 5 and 6 line. 
pieces each of 8 and 10 line. 
of 1,023 pieces, comprising 181 yards of the best oil-soaked furni- 


pieces 
pieces 
pieces 
pieces 


Cut 10, 15 and 20 picas long. 


pieces 


pieces Cut 25, 30, 40, 60 and 70 


picas long. 


50, 


A total 

ture. 
REGLET— A double rack, with separate compartments for nonpareil 
and pica in each length. Holds 34 pieces each of nonpareil and pica in each 
of the following lengths: 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 2 9 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 36, 40, 42, 48, 50, 60 and 70 picas, ¢ 
total of 244 yards cut into 1,904 pieces. 
METAL FURNITURE AND TOOL DRAWERS —There are six drawers 
in the rail under the stone. The 
top drawer in the center runs 
clear through and pulls from 
either side. The size of this 
drawer is 134 x 37 x 14, inside. 
The other five drawers run one- 
half way through, three pulling 
from one side and two from the 
opposite side. These drawers are 
most convenient for the storage 
of metal furniture, side sticks, 
column rules and all small tools. 
OPEN BINS — At the end 
are open bins, each divided into 
two compartments, useful for 
holding mallets, planers and 

other similar tools. 
Shipping weight, complete with 
stone, 1,150 lbs. 


Weight of Stone only, 500 Ibs. 


The Ramaley Stone Frame occu- 
pies floor space 3842 x 62} ins. 


List price, complete with stone, 
including the furniture and reglet 


$135.00 
Wood Type 


of Guaranteed Height. 
The only kind we make. 





208-page Catalogue sent free 
to every printer. 





THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS HANDLE HAMILTON GOODS 





Main Office and Factories . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse .. RAHWAY, N. J. 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE graduated by Picas and Nonpareils, mailed free to every enquiring Printer 
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No. 133 
Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


aa 7 — 4 ere in O% 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York Agencies Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


8 Park Row ; Dearborn Street 
. London, W. C., j. Collis & Sons 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 














A BED see Gee, 
ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





F Peale mana, 
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COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
13.33]13.64]13.95 f 15.6415.98]16.32 
14.66|15.00|15.34] 17.20/17.57|17.95 
15.32|15.67|16.02] 17.98|18.36|18.77 
15.99|16.36|16.73 | 18.76|19. 16|19.58 LORING COES 
15 .48|15.84|16.20]] 17.94|18.33/18.72|19. 
17.02|17.42|17.82 | 19.73/20. 16|20.59]21. 
17.79|18.21]18.64 | 20.62/21 .07|21.52|21. 


Open and eae Because it is 

Easily Used. UE wins) Dain, the Trust 

No trick to use “atsofss cies so2rm37 Says it is not 

it, and no “open Nos 35 warranted and an 
- ‘ <l29.37/30. h . 

and shut’ to it. x intrusion. 


That MAY be, but it con't be ineniedeithh 


COS’ « 


Knives * ato 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
ae behind every inch of edge. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


work (1890). Why not ask us, now that the other 


First to absolutely refuse to join 


the Trust (1893). fellow has tried to make you believe he 


ee knows it allP We’ll be honest. 
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First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a q 
‘‘printed in figures’? Price- e a 
ih oring Coes O. 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 
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NY 


any kind (1830 to 1905). 
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COES 
Is Always Best! 


Nos F-01934 
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New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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Put Your 


Business 
On A 














manufacturing rights for the 
STEVENS’ REDIRECT 
SYSTEM of Circular 
Workand you take the first 
step toward putting your busi- 
ness on a big-paying basis. 


This Patented System will 


enable you to keep your plant buzzing 
with business every month in the year 
--it will enable you to get good, healthy 
prices for your work--and it will 
eliminate putting your price up as a 


©) target for the other fellows to shoot at. 


“A MILLION A MONTH” is the record sale 


of my device in the city of Chicago alone. Inquiries come in 
every mail -- they come from all parts of the country -- they 
come from big and little advertisers in every line of business. 


The field is too big for me to handle. I will place 


the selling and manufacturing rights for this new and valuable 
system of advertising with one representative printer in every 
city of the Union. 


If you have “ Get-up-and-go” in your bones -- 
if you have a good plant and organization--if you are a hustler, 
and the population of your city is 15,000 or over --then you 
can make more money on my proposition in one month than 
you can make on job and commercial work in three. 


With the rights for the STEVENS’ RE- 
DIRECT SYSTEM, a steady, pleasant and profitable business 
is yours. Introduce it and you will have all you can do-- 
at your own prices. 

Advertisers, societies and clubs buy it over and 
over again. It is the psychological mailing device of the day. 
Staple as a No. 6 envelope, and in growing demand wherever 
seen or used. 

This great device is covered by broad United 
States patent, and if you secure the exclusive local rights for 
its sale and manufacture in your city you will have absolutely 
no competition. You will be able to get above and away from 
that measly, cut-throat business which robs the printing 
business of its pleasures and its profits. 

Write me for samples to-day, and read my book, “The 
Lures and Lairs of Printing,” sent upon receipt of 4 cents in 
postage to cover cost of mailing. 


Roderick G. Stevens 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EXSS 





TELEPHONE, HARRISON 








cuts and electrotypes can’t 
e st show good results without 


the use of really good 

















Printers’ Inks 


which fasten the cuts to the paper and are 
more important than the harness which 
connects horse and wagon. 


HUBER S 


are the best, best working and best looking 
printing inks. Made from HUBER'’S cele- 
brated colors and HUBER’S own best 
varnishes, scientifically and harmoniously 
combined, they will permit the printer to turn 
out the most and the best work that the press 
is capable of doing. Ask for catalogue. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
J M Huber Dry Colors, Pulp Colors 
Varnishes and P rinting Inks 


350 Dearborn Street - - CHICAGO 
JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Manager 











BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
133 Pearl Street 206 South Fifth Street 113-115 Vine Street 


150 Worth Street and 3, 4, 5, 6 Mission Place, NEW YORK 
HUBER’S Colors in use since 1780 




















THE PEERLESS || THE PEERLESS-GEM 
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Job-Printing Press | | Lever Paper Cutter 


SIX SIZES FOUR SIZES 


FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 7p jacer’se Patra CY, USA 


Lieber’s and A-B-C sth Edition Codes. 






































Keep Machine 
Knives Sharp 


Without taking knives out of the machine— 
Without danger of cutting the hand — 
Without serious loss of time or inconvenience of any kind. 


The Carborundum Knife Stone 


is especially designed for sharpening all kinds of machine knives; just fits the hand; not too large or too 
heavy, yet having surface enough for efficient work; keeps the knife in perfect condition without necessity 
of grinding. The groove protects the fingers from the edge of the knife. 





The stone is 4 inches in diameter, 134 inches in thickness. One side is coarse grit for rough work, 
the other fine for putting a keen, sharp edge on the knife. The price by mail is $1.50 


Ask your dealer for Carborundum Sharpening Stones of all kinds. If he doesn’t handle them, write 
direct. Let us send you the Sharpening Stone Book anyway. 


The Carborundum Company ——— 4 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35X48 to 14x21 inches 








In Philadelphia alone the 440 Jobber is in use in the binderies of Mr. George F. 
Lasher, Dunlap Printing Co., Crouse Binding and Mailing Co., Oxford Bindery, 
Inc., Thomson Printing Co., Murphy-Parker Co., A. H. Sickler Co., Franklin 
Printing Co., Hathaway Bros., Keystone Publishing Co., McCay Pamphlet 
Binding Co. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
































THE REASON WHY 


The National a 


Rotary The “NATIONAL” is Simple, 
Perforating Convenient, Quick, Economical, 


js Perfect and Finished in its work. 
Machine | 
It leaves no Burr on the stock Work can be printed after perforation 


| It leaves no Swell of stock Has no Strings 
Is C e Best b| Therefore no Dry Pressing of stock, or Has no Tapes 








Pounding of stock Has no Rubber Bands 











Scope and Range of its work as WIDE as 


implied -by its name — 


**National”’ 
a 





For Sale by Principal Dealers and Printers’ Supply Houses in United States and Canada. 
PARSONS TRADING CO., 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria Street Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Building Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey Street 
Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 Havana, Cuba —Cuba 27, Esquina a O’Reilly 
ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 





Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the National. It’s yours for the asking. 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Gictcu se. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





























| THE FRANKLIN COMPANY 


_ sm ENGRAVERS 


ie o-380+ Ream oRn 
CHICAGD 


] TELEPHONE, HARRISON 1224 ~ESTABLISHED sei Ff) 
‘ioe ihe te 


























ALOYSIS SENEFELDER 


Discoverer of the principles upon which 
Lithography is founded 


DUPLEGRAV INK, N. 917-71. 


Perfect Working Qualities 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ty The Ault @ Wiborg 
——S Company 


SINGLE. IMPRESSION OF 


CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
. DUPLEGRAV asnaspoeia 
Oo y 


PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 
ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 
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66 want a 


good paper’ 











You often hear people say that. 

They want more than mere letter-heads and don’t 
want to pay an exorbitant price, either. 

You can give them the dest—it is zot the most 
expensive. 





the paper for distinctive stationery 


is greater in tensile strength than papers costing 
two to five cents a pound more—stronger than the 
most expensive paper you can offer. 

Fold, crumple, tear a sheet—you will see that 
from all other standpoints, clearness, surface, feel, 
crinkle, it is unequaled. 

And besides—its quality is Avown to the cus- 
tomer through our advertisements in such maga- 
zines as System, Outlook, Etc. 


FREE— Samples and portfolio of prize letter- 
heads full of suggestions to printers. Write /oday. 


The Central Ohio Paper Company 


74 Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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NO HELP 
NEEDED 


“rrr” No time wasted where 
RELIANCE presses 
are used in the engrav- 

ing room—oze man can pulla per- 
fect proof from the largest plate, 
and do it easily. ‘It’s all in the 
leverage ’’— it’s the specially 
designed toggle joint and the 
Shniedewend equalizing platen 
that make 








The Reliable Proof Press 


so superior to ordinary proof presses. Specifications show 
they are the strongest and most powerful presses made; 
endorsements and repeat orders from leading photo-engravers 
throughout the world show they are the most satisfactory 
and economical presses obtainable. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR and Price-List which will 
enable you to pick out the size best adapted for your use. 


e 126 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Paul Shniedewend & Co. tncico "20. 
KLIMSCH & CO. - - - - - - = FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO. - - - - - Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 








ALL THAT IS NEW 








ALL THAT IS REQUIRED—To equip a high-class and modern 


Electrotyping Plant we have, and place this perfected service at 


your disposal. 


EXACT REPRODUCTION—The kind that can not be detected 
from the ORIGINAL, is the character necessary to produce 
effective and dignified half-tone printing. 


THE NEW ELECTRO PROCESS-—Is worthy of your investiga- 
tion if you contemplate a classy job of printing. It’s the service 
you must have for high-grade catalogue, booklet, in fact any class 
of publicity that you may wish to hand your customer or the 


public in a creditable manner. 





ACME ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 


WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 
HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 





E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
































Profit-Knowledge 





Hand feeding gives by actual 
records about 65 per cent of 
the possible output of a press 
or folder. 


Good — 


Better— 


The old-style system of Pile or 
Elevator Automatic Feeding 
gives from 75 to 85 per cent of 
the possible output. 


The new way of Continuous 
Automatic Feeding gives from 
95 to 100 per cent of the possi- 
ble output. 


Best— 


Which do you want ? 





BEST RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED BY THE 


Cross Continuous System 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEw YorkK, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA., Southern Agents 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents : 


g2 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 
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THE WAITE DIE AND PLATE PRESS 


DOES HEAVY EMBOSSING OR 
PRINTS from the finest line engraved 
plates at the same speed, 1500 per hour 


The only Die Press used by the American Bank 
Note Co. and Dempsey & Carroll, New York 








Repeat Orders Tell the Tale Besides the large number of 


single orders received, the 
following well-known firms have installed from two to five ‘‘Waites’’ 
during the past eighteen months : 





National Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . New York 
Cushing Engraving Co. . . . . . . . New York 
Syracuse Stee] Plate Engraving Co. . . . Syracuse . 
Chas. H. Elliott Co. . . . . . =. =. +. Philadelphia. 
E.A.Whrghe. -. -. .. = . «= «+ Philadelphia. 
John Wanamaker. . . . . . . +. +. Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . Baltimore 
Boston Steel Plate Engraving Co. . . . . Boston 
United States Envelope Co. . . . . . +. Worcester 
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Samples of work and full particulars on application 
BUILT IN THREE SIZES 


American Falcon Printing Press Co. To bring up printed surface 


To bring up printed surface 


Factory, Dover, N. H. 346 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK To bring up printed surface 

















OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co. 





—Main Office and Factory— — Branches — 


SAINT LOUIS - MISSOURI CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
WU. S:A DALLAS 


























Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx Carried in stock in 21x 33— 
60 and 8o lbs. to ream (500 


Sardony x sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 
Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 


Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. : 





ONYX BRISTOLS ONYX BOND 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 22 x 34—32 Ibs.—five colors 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Announcements 


Favrille 
Parchment 








These lines are entirely new 


and distinctive from anything 
Onyx on the market. Ask your 


Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 
not supply you write direct to 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DEXTER 
Folders— Feeders—Cutters 


wim 
an 


The Dexter Automatic Press Feeder The Dexter Pony Circular Folder 
Guarantees increased production and accurate register For miscellaneous circular work 


The Greatest Efficiency and Best Service Guaranteed 


Write for catalogues and particulars 


AGENCIES DEXTER FOLDER CG) 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
LONDON TORONTO NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


MELBOURNE CAPE TOWN MAIN OFFICE AND Factory— PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 



































Fastest Presses in the World! 


HIGH-SPEED (5 () Ms + STRAIGHTLINE 


Go and see them at the Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Cutting and folding at marvelous speed accomplished by entirely new 
folding devices lately patented and solely owned by 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


These valuable improvements Press can be plated without removing rollers. 
mp Patented Ink Fountain, adjusting screws all at end of fountain. 


in addition to speed: All Roller Sockets automatically locked. 
Positively can not cut ribbons upon collecting. 
Design and Construction positively prevent breaking of webs. 
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HIGH-SPEED ‘**GOSS’’ SEXTUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 











Not merely an advertisement, but demonstrated daily by presses in actual 
operation at the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE ONLY SEXTUPLE PRESSES IN THE WORLD PRINTING A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AT THE FOLLOWING MARVELOUS SPEED 


72,000 papers per hour of four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages. 

54,000 papers per hour of sixteen pages. 

36,000 papers per hour of fourteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-four pages. 

18,000 papers per hour of twenty-eight or thirty-two pages. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. Metropolitan Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
LONDON — 90 Fleet Street 
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Calendar || ‘aay 
Pads fm x. 


ARE READY! || “Lisbon Extra Strong” 


An excellent Correspondence Paper. 


: Finish suitable for Printing or Lithography. 
Prices Low. High quality and moderate price. 


Assortment Large. We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 


making renewed efforts to make it better known 
in home and foreign markets. 


Send for Sample- Book. IT MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


° a 
Monasch Lithographing Co. 20 Vesey Street 
London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires. 


500-512 Fifth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.” 




















Protits 


Challenge-Gordons 
produce a quality of work which 
attracts customers. Their swift- 
ness turns out the work in profit- 
producing time. Their ease of 
action and noiselessness make 
light work for the pressmen. 


We will send you samples of work 
and a descriptive folder on request. 

















Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,,..6 70) sve. 
Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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Fairfield Cover 


pa] OOKS in a Cover Paper are nice, 
7) . but if there is nothing back of the 
\\| looks they are a negligible quantity 
ae —particularly after having passed 
through Uncle Sam’s hands. What counts is 
how the catalogue or other printed matter looks 
when received by the customer. 
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Fairfield Cower is as strong in the staying powers of 
its appearance as in appearance, for Fairfield is made 
of rags, not wood. ‘The colors stay night with the stock 
and the stock never has a frayed, drabbled out and mussed 
up appearance after having been used; neither does it crack 
or tear through handling. It never feels soft, lifeless or 
slimsy; it always feels substantial and crisp, as though it 
had a backbone, and looks it. 


It is a perfect paper to use, for it gives one an oppor- 


tunity to think well of the wares advertised. 


Haivfwld Couer is carried in white and five colors, 
20 x 25 and 22 x 28Y2, three weights in each. 


Look at your sample-book and learn more about #airfield 
Caourr. If you haven't one, it’s worth asking for. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 











pays rorine Aitiomatic Faleon Platen Press 


and deliver anyweien of xoce gil THE AUTOMATIC FALCON 
from onion-skin to cardboard. 


oe DOES THE WORK OF FOUR HAND-FED PLATENS 








ASHBY PRINTING Co., Erie, Pa., say — 

‘“We have received a number of inquiries regarding 
the ‘ Falcon,’ and have recommended the press as being 
just what you claim for it, so hope you will be successful 
in landing the orders.’’ 


THE LONGAKER, PRENTICE ENG. Co., Philadelphia, 
write us on May 23, 1908— 

‘*Complying with the request of your erector, we beg 
to advise that the Automatic Falcon erected last week is 
working like a charm, and after one week’s continuous 
running, fourteen hours a day, it has required the least 
attention imaginable. What experience we have had cer- 
tainly demonstrates to us that the machine is all you claim 
for it, and a ‘‘little more.’’ 





Feeds from the Top of the Pile. 





American Falcon Printing Press 
Company 346 BROADWAY : : NEW YORK 


FACTORY— DOVER, N. H. 





Chicago Agents Buffalo Agents 

CHAMPLIN TYPE & MACHINERY CO., 121 Plymouth Court. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER, Cor. Ellicott and N. Division Streets, 
Philadelphia Agents Boston Agent 

R. W. HARTNETT CO., 48 North Sixth Street. C. E. BIXBY, 176 Federal Street. 











The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 
An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 








3 C ENGRAVING &F 
— ELECTROTYPE 


407-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have 

—_ our Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehensive 
and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, 

the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 


UR CUT PRICES ARE POPULAR. 
) 


























SCOTT REE 
PRESSES 








FOR MAGAZINE WORK 


ALL SIZES ALL STYLES 
TO SUIT TO DO 
ALL REQUIREMENTS ALL QUALITIES 
OF PRINTING OF WORK 





Send us samples or specifications of the work you want to produce and let us send you description and 
prices of a suitable machine. 








FOR NEWSPAPER WORK 





Quality Simplicity 
Quantity Durability 
Economy Speed 
LATEST IMPROVED SEXTUPLE PRESS—Ctass W. D. 
CAPACITY 

4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 pages inset, at - - - - - - 72,000 per hour 

14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24 pages inset or onset, at - 36,000 per hour 

28, 32, 36, 40, 44 and 48 pages in 2 or 4 sections, at 18,000 per hour 

READ OUR NEW EXCLUSIVE AND PATENTED FEATURES 

Direct Independent Drive Independent and Collective Tension Control 
Multiple Drive (on large presses) Accelerated Web Associating Rolls 
Minimum Plating Positions Ideal Angle-Bar Arrangement (on double-width presses ) 
Staggered-Positioned Cylinders Non-Smutting Folding Rolls 
Graduated Printing Cylinders Perfect Cross and Vertical Association 
Continuous-Adjustable Ink Distribution Spring-mounted Cutting Cylinders 
Wedge Impression Adjustment Steel Cutting Grooves 
Adjustable Paper Roll Journals Adjustable Tapeless Folders 
Web Tension Equalizers Constantly Rotating Folding Blades 
Web Tension Indexes Collect-without-transfer — no ribbons 











We also manufacture Lithographic, Two-Revolution, All-Size Rotary and Color Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 











New YorK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY CHICAGO OFFICE 
41 ParK Row PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. Mownapnock Brock 
CABLE ADDRESS ::::: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 
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A pair of 
‘Time- 























Seybold Round-corner Cutter 


Should 
be in 
every 
Bindery 





Write for descriptive matter, 
prices, etc. 


Seybold Standing Press 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. VENNEY & Co. J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co, 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 














Sheridan’s New Model 


Has No Equal! 
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Let us tell you Why it is the best Automatic Clamp Paper Cutter 
for you to purchase. 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK .. . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO. . . . .. 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON .. 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book-sewing Machines 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter 














Do You Read 


Advertisements P 


Most people do and if you are one of them, 
you have read about Old Hampshire Bond. 
It is advertised in the best magazines, and 
your customers are undoubtedly as familiar 
with it as you are—perhaps more familiar, for 
they do not have as many kinds of paper to 
think about. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water. 


stands for first quality—it is “the standard 
paper for business stationery.” 


When you suggest its use, your customers 
know that you are giving good advice. It 


adds to their confidence in you. We will send 
you some advertising matter about Old Hamp- 
shire Bond if you will distribute it. An Old 
Hampshire Bond customer is a good one to 
cultivate, for the quality of paper means repeat 
orders and absolute satisfaction. We can work 
together profitably if you will say the word. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the World making 
Bond Paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 











The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


1 4-pt. The machine that has created a furore | 4-pt. 


in the printing world 
Model No. 4 








Fitted with 
New Patent 
Automatic 
Magazine 
Quick-change 
Attachment 


Two 
Magazines 
Both 
Full Size 
with 
Two 
Full 
Fonts of 
Two-letter 


Matrices 


In Less than 
a Minute 
other 
Magazines 
containing 
Entirely 
Different 
Faces can be 
Substituted 
by the 
Operator for 
those in 
use 
Without Any 
Lifting 
Whatever 


Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 


on any length of line up to 30 ems. 


The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 


To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 
States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 




















THE QUICK-CHANGE 
CANADIAN MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE 


Single 
Magazine 


Change of Face, Body and Measure in One Minute. 





The magazine is removed from the front of the machine without any carrying or 
lifting whatever, and another containing an entirely different face or size, varying 
from 5 to 14 point, placed in the machine by one man in less than 30 seconds by the 
Patented Automatic Quick-change Attachments. The mold can be changed to 
any body from 5-point to 14-point and up to 30 ems pica in width. 








Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOOK. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 


SS—SOUR hundred years ago a 

grave was made in the 

Church of the Recollets, 

Mayence, Germany, to re- 

ceive the body of a man who 

was so poor that the expense 

of his interment was paid 

by a friend, yet the inscrip- 

tion placed on his tombstone 

by that friend declares all 

men his debtors. For the 

buried man was Johann 

Gutenberg, and to him the world owes the inven- 

tion of printing. His service to his kind ranks in 

importance with the work accomplished by two 

others of his century —Columbus and Luther. The 

great navigator inaugurated the development of 

a powerful nation, which infused into the narrow 

restrictions of European civilization the broader 

atmosphere of the western spirit; the religious 

reformer freed mankind from a spiritual des- 

potism that enslaved the mind, and Gutenberg 

liberated men’s intelligences to each other, dis- 

tributing to the uttermost parts of the earth the 

teachings of the thinkers. Without this art of 

printing what countless voices of truth would 

have gone down into the silence of time unheard, 

what brave and bold words for humanity would 
never have been spoken! 

Like Columbus and Luther also, Gutenberg’s 
very existence was a sacrifice to the realization 
of his one idea, and there was, in his final success, 
no gain to himself of earthly fortune. Even after 
the achievement of his invention, during the 
eighteen years that elapsed before his death, he 
was haunted by his familiars of debt and poverty 


and he ate the bread of charity. He gave up much 
for his purpose. A nobleman by birth, of a fam- 
ily renowned in the history of Strasbourg for 
citizenship, he enjoyed in that city a reputation 
as a man of scientific attainments and learned in 
inventions, as well as the prosperity accruing to 
him as a manufacturer of mirrors. Yet inci- 
dents in his history indicate that any outward 
occupation at this time was subordinated to a 
work to which he devoted most of his time and 
talents. It must have been early in his career that 
he conceived of the practicability of movable types 
and conducted experiments to that end. The time 
soon came when he gave up all other considera- 
tions for the one purpose. He borrowed money to 
carry on his experiments; he no longer made mir- 
rors or manufactured texts; he was a man filled 
with one idea and its realization was the aim 
of his being. The borrowed money was spent 
and still the experiments failed. He borrowed 
again and failed again. Lawsuits were instituted 
against him, sometimes successfully. Yet he per- 
sisted, never losing confidence in himself or the 
value of his conception. When he at length saw 
his dream a reality, the hour of his triumph was 
shadowed by the knowledge that to another he 
owed its completion. For Schoeffer’s service to 
Gutenberg was the designing of the types, a prac- 
tical point to which Gutenberg had not been able 
to carry his work. In common with most invent- 
ors, Gutenberg lacked the ability to make use of 
his own invention. However debatable Fust’s and 
Schoeffer’s subsequent actions toward Gutenberg, 
there can be no question of Schoeffer’s part in 
Gutenberg’s glory. Gutenberg was never a suc- 
cessful printer. He set up two establishments 
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after the loss of the plant in which he and 
Schoeffer had brought his experiments to success; 
he produced books which were always inferior to 
those printed by Fust and Schoeffer, and even the 
credit for such work as he did has been given to 
others, usually workmen of his. So much for the 
facts of his life, but there is the other side — the 
joy of zealously pursued purpose, the content that 
accompanies noble effort. Though the progress of 
the universe is marked by the sacrifice of those 
who regulate their lives by the light of some inner 
vision, yet their sufferings must be forgotten in the 
greatness of their service. History recounts, with 
some pathos of circumstance, the particulars of 
Gutenberg’s life, but he surely knew infinite com- 
pensation. It is enough for any one to be sure 
that he has fulfilled the purpose for which he was 
created; nothing else matters. So when Gutenberg 
closed his eyes for the last time in the poor little 
house in Mayence, laying aside forever debt and 
discouragement, there remained to him the con- 
sciousness of work well done, and to his name the 
immortality reserved for those who overcome for 
the good of their fellow man. 

Gutenberg was in no sense an originator of 
printing, for the Chinese had printed with type 
four hundred years before the fifteenth century, 
and its discovery was a natural step in the evolu- 
tion of the book. Yet this detracts nothing from 
Gutenberg’s honor, for he dared to do what many 
men only thought of doing and paid the price of 
daring. Fifty years before Gutenberg’s time, 
wood and metal had been cut in relief, as is shown 
by Lord Spencer’s woodcut of St. Christopher, 
which bears the date 1423. At about this time 
also xylographic printing, that is, printing from 
wood blocks, was practiced. The xylographic 
book, in which illustration and text were cut in 
the same block, was preceded by the single sheet 
with a printed figure merely, devoid of text. On 
the xylographic block the text and illustration 
were cut in combination, and perhaps the necessity 
for movable types was suggested by the cutter’s 
inability to correct any errors made in the text 
when once the block was complete. A liability to 
such errors was due to the fact that the characters 
had to be cut in reverse. 

At the time of xylographic printing, the popu- 
lar demand for books was confined to two pieces 
of literary art —a Latin Syntax by Donatus for 
the use of students, and the Speculum, a collection 
of precepts addressed to the faithful. To find a 
way of multiplying these treatises at little cost 
was a fortune to the inventor. So that the inven- 
tion of printing was a working out of the law of 
supply and demand. Yet the first matter printed 
with movable types was not a book, but letters — 
the famous Letters of Indulgence of Pope Nicholas 
V., which played so large a part in the Reforma- 
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tion. . These letters were scattered to every portion 
of the world and employed numerous copyists. At 
Mayence the distributors found Gutenberg’s work- 
shop prepared to furnish copies in the shortest 
possible space of time. All the type designed by 
Schoeffer was brought together to set up the let- 
ters, reproductions of which still exist, the copies 
were successfully printed with the types and the 
art of printing was no longer an idea in the brain 
of Gutenberg, but a fact. 

Printing was practically perfect from its 
inception. The Psalter of 1457, issued by Fust 
and Schoeffer two years after the invention, is an 
unrivaled piece of typography, of such skilful 
craftsmanship that it might be the work of an 
expert penman, and is to-day unequaled. Soon 
printing-presses were set up, not only in Germany, 
but in Italy, Holland and England, as the new 
method of multiplying manuscripts was carried 
throughout Europe by printers from Mayence. 
The invention occurred at a time particularly 
favorable to its development. If the intellectual 
interests of the period had been less active, the 
early printers would have had much difficulty in 
furthering their enterprise, but the Reformation 
alone, with its long series of controversies, gave 
employment to hosts of printers. As has been 
said, the work of the Reformation could scarcely 
have been effected without the printing-presses. 
“The difference between the production each 
year of a few hundred copies of religious or clas- 
sical works, by the laborious toil of the monks or 
university scribes, works which could at best 
benefit only the limited circle of readers who were 
within reach either of the monasteries or universi- 
ties, and a world-wide distribution as well of the 
great books of the earlier times which belonged to 
the world’s literature, created a revolution in the 
history of human thought and the influence of 
thought upon humanity. The citizen of Mayence 
may claim to have unchained intelligence and 
given it wings. He utilized lead no longer as a 
death-bringing ball, but in the form of life- 
quickening letters.” Whatever appeals to the 
mind of man educates him to greater tolerance, to 
broader thought. The invention of printing did 
much to break down the barriers between class 
and caste which had been raised so carefully in 
Europe, by teaching men concerning other men. 
It had much to do with inculcating that freedom 
of mind and spirit which revolted against mon- 
archical forms of government in Europe and 
established for itself a democracy across the sea. 
It made the book not the expression of a few 
isolated minds, and the possession of a few purses, 
but the servant of the people. Its evolution can 
rise to no higher point, for greater than beauty is 
utility, and the meaning of the book or of man is 
service. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 
PaNANGUAGE form is seldom made the 
Cy} subject of systematic special study, 
and many teachers earnestly depre- 
cate such attention to form, to the 
exclusion, or even lessening, of 
purely literary study. One pro- 
fessor of language and literature 
says, in a paper included in a pub- 
lished collection of such papers, entitled “ English 
in American Universities,” that “ it is bad enough 
to confine ourselves to the grammatical forms 
of Chaucer; it is little far from criminal to 
do so with our mighty dramatist ’’ — meaning 
Shakespeare. With the proposition of this we 
are not now concerned; it is quoted to show how 
sadly in need even a professor may be of knowl- 
edge of correct form. A sentence could hardly be 
written worse in English; and this leads to our 
most utilitarian reason for noticing it. In the 
hands of a really competent proofreader the sen- 
tence would have been corrected, and it would not 
then have stood as so plain a “blot on the 
scutcheon ” of one whose position demands good 
English. Every proofreader needs just such sure 
formal knowledge, at instant command, as would 
have enabled the one who read the paper criti- 
cised to correct it, or at least to offer a correction 
for the writer’s consideration. Undoubtedly the 
writer would have been glad to have such sug- 
gestion, and would have accepted the offered cor- 
rection or have made some other. At any rate, 
the proofreader would then have done what every 
one should be qualified and ready to do on occasion, 
and what far too many of them are not quali- 
fied for. 

Proofreaders can not afford to neglect the 
study of the forms of the language. We may 
doubt whether they need to study exhaustively 
the various steps in the progress of mutation, for 
what they are to apply practically is knowledge of 
the forms of present usage; but one who does 
become somewhat familiar with the language his- 
torically will find much in such knowledge that 
will assist him greatly in understanding present 
usage, especially in the case of the many idioms 
that have come to us unchanged from the old 
usage and do not seem to fit any of our present 
grammatical rules. Many persons find great inter- 
est in tracing word-changes of all kinds, and 
proofreaders, more than almost any other persons, 
are likely to profit by such study, which would help 
in determining, in many cases, which of various 
forms actually is now the best one. 

Some ways in which words used to change are 
now impossible of operation. A number of terms, 
for instance, were long ago altered, as they could 


not be now, by taking on an initial from the 
indefinite article, and others by losing one and 
adding it to the indefinite article. Thus what we 
call a newt was originally an ewt, and what we call 
an apron was a napron. These changes arose 
from misunderstanding the sound, at a time when 
there was no printing. With printing to record 
the forms as finally established this kind of change 
ceased. 

That words change in sense also will become 
evident after a little search in any dictionary, 
where one may find terms with directly con- 
tradictory definitions. Such shifting in mean- 
ings is treated systematically in a book entitled 
“Semantics,” translated from the French. Seman- 
tics is the name used by this author for what 
others call semasiology, which is the department 
of philology treating of the significance of words 
and the development of meanings. Our mission 
here not being didactic or pedagogical, nothing is 
to be included in the way of detailed exemplifica- 
tion, but we may again assert a purely utilitarian 
purpose for what is said. Proofreaders certainly 
need to know the meaning of every word they 
read, if their work is to be done intelligently; and 
who can imagine such work having full value if 
not done intelligently? Even if they work under 
strict orders to follow copy, they can do that bet- 
ter if they understand what they are reading. 
Thorough understanding of all that is read is 
often impossible, but the nearest approach to such 
understanding secures the best quality of work 
and advancement in the worker’s standing and 
pay. 

Already in these articles a note of warning has 
been sounded against awarding impulsive credence 
to anything one reads, simply because it comes 
from an authoritative source. A writer can not 
be truly authoritative without real qualification, 
but the best will sometimes come a little short of 
full truth, if he does not occasionally lapse into 
real error. Thus one of our best grammarians 
felt that English expression is often imperfect, 
and said something that he should have been much 
ashamed of if any one had called his attention to 
its laxity. He said that the language is imperfect 
(as it is, probably, in some ways), because it has 
such expressions as “ beast of burden,” which “ to 
one mind might mean a horse; to another, a mule; 
to another, a camel.” His specification showed 
that the imperfection uppermost in his thought 
was imperfection of his own mental capacity, not 
imperfection of the language; for such phrases 
are not imperfections, but perfect provision for 
generality of meaning, since it is entirely imma- 
terial whether the phrase suggests a particular 
kind of beast or not, as all that it connotes is sim- 
ply a beast of any kind that serves for carrying. 

One special point in noting this is the sugges- 
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tion that a careful and critical proofreader might 
have offered an acceptable correction of the state- 
ment. Every proofreader should be able to make 
such criticism—and he may well be judicious 
enough to know when to withhold it, for some- 
times authors do not like it. 

The grammar quoted from is one of our best 
text-books, although it is an old one. It is William 
Chauncey Fowler’s “English language in its 
Elements and Forms.” A promise made in its 
preface is fairly well kept, notwithstanding occa- 
sional weaknesses, of which every human work 
has some. The promise is: ‘“ This work I have 
endeavored to make such that every under- 
graduate may study it with advantage, and every 
graduate, and every intelligent man in professional 
life, may keep it by him as a book of reference 
and occasional perusal for the cultivation and 
preservation of a correct taste in his use of lan- 
guage.” “President Dwight,” the author says 
elsewhere in his preface, ‘ made the remark that 
‘every graduate should keep his Murray’s Gram- 
mar’ —a work then used as a text-book in Yale 
College — ‘and read the more important parts of 
it at least once a year.’ Unless men, at least occa- 
sionally, bestow their attention upon the science 
and the laws of the language, they are in some 
danger, amid the excitements of professional life, 
of losing the delicacy of their taste and giving 
sanction to vulgarisms, or to what is worse.” 

One saying more in this preface contains 
advice worth repeating, as follows: ‘In order to 
keep the language of a nation one, the leading men 
in the greater or smaller communities, the editors 
of periodicals, and authors generally, should exer- 
cise the same guardian care over it which they do 
over the opinions which it is used to express; and, 
for this purpose, they should be familiar with 
works which treat of its analogies and idioms, 
that they may understand what are the laws of 
normal and of abnormal growth, and by their 
own example and influence encourage only that 
which is strictly legitimate.” Proofreaders should 
hardly need to be told that this is good advice for 
them, or that their work may be made very 
useful in conserving the grand function therein 
desiderated. 


REPARTEE IN MOCK CONGRESS. 


In the mock congress conducted by the charges of a cer- 
tain fresh-air movement in Chicago, the youthful leader of 
the Republican side was making a fierce attack upon the 
Democratic leader. Why had he done this? Why had he 
done that? Why hadn’t he done the other? 

“There he sits,” thundered the orator — “ mute, silent 
and dumb.” 

“Yes,” remarked another youngster, amid the silence 
that followed this crushing arraignment, “an’ he ain’t 
sayin’ a word! ” 

Which brought down the house.— Chicago Tribune. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


NO. VII.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON. 
DAMPENING THE PAPER. 


“HE dampening of the paper should 
be done some time before being 
used, to allow the water to dis- 
tribute itself evenly. If only a few 
pieces are needed they can be 
dampened by passing a wet sponge 
over each piece and laying them on 
top of each other, a flat piece of 
stone or heavy piece of plate glass on the pile. A 
sheet of zinc is a nice base on which to prepare the 
damp paper. Enough water should be used to 
thoroughly dampen the paper, but not sufficient 
to squeeze out when being printed. The prepara- 
tion of a quantity of paper is done by taking, say, 
four pieces together and rapidly drawing them 


through a trough of water, completely immersing 


them. This allows the outer surfaces of the two 
outside sheets to come in contact with the water, 
the two inner ones remaining dry. Place this pack 
on the zinc, and on top lay two dry sheets of the 
paper. Then draw another four through the 
water and so on; or you may draw through the 
water one sheet of paper and lay it on the zinc,. 
then on this lay two sheets of dry paper, then. 
one wet sheet and so on. The relation of the dry 
to the wet sheets will depend on the nature and 
thickness of the paper. Sometimes every sheet 
must be dipped; then again only one in six. 
When all the necessary paper is prepared lay a 
heavy weight on the slab or glass, and let it remain 
at least for twelve hours before printing. Some 
paper, such as that faced with clay, and fancy 
cards such as are used for birthday and Christ- 
mas purposes, will not bear immersion or spong- 
ing with water. In these cases the best plan is to 
dampen some thick absorbent paper and lay one 
or two of the cards between each damp sheet, 
when they will absorb the proper amount of 
moisture without injury. In this manner satin 
and silk can be rendered perfectly adaptable to 
printing and very charming results obtained. 
Should the paper be too damp little harm will 
result, except that it will quickly render the 
blankets too wet for use, but if too dry the result- 
ing print will be “ mealy ” in appearance. 


FINAL INSPECTION OF PLATE, CORRECTIONS, ETC. 

We will now return to our plate. If the proof 
shows lack of detail in the lights, examine the 
plate to see if the detail is there. If not, the plate 
has been underbitten and little can be done unless 
there are only small spots of the subject defective 
in this respect; if so, a little careful work with a 
“roulette ” will improve it. 

Having got our first print and having touched 
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out any mechanical defects, we must compare the 
result with the print taken from the negative, 
and also consider whether there are any improve- 
ments desirable, as much may be done on the plate. 


TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 

To be prepared for any work we may desire 
to do on the plate we shall need a few tools. First, 
one or two roulettes of different widths, then a 
small needle burnisher, which may be made from 
a large burlap packing-needle inserted in a pencil- 
shaped handle so that only about one and one- 
quarter inches of its point projects, and then 
ground to a rounded point on a fine oilstone and 
polished on a razor-strop. A mezzotint scraper is 
needed and one or two fine gravers, also a moder- 
ate sized straight burnisher to burnish the bev- 
eled edges of the plate. 


THE ROULETTE. 


In the case of a portrait we shall probably put 
in a few touches in the dark of the hair and folds 
of the dress, but should we think more of the 
same effect desirable we can introduce it by 
means of the roulette, which is simply a tiny 
“knurl” similar to those used by machinists to 
produce a roughened surface to screw-heads, etc. 
This little tool, by reason of its sharp teeth, pro- 
duces a series of little indentations as it is rolled 
over the copper, these indentations holding the 
printing-ink just as the etched grain does, the 
pressure which is applied to it regulating the size 
and depth of these indentations and the amount 
of ink which they hold. Very small and dark 
spots are best dealt with by use of the graver, but 
great care must be exercised in its use, and only 
very light and short cuts made. 


THE MEZZOTINT SCRAPER AS A BURNISHER. 


The mezzotint scraper is used to introduce light 
by acting more as a flat burnisher with flexibility 
than as an actual scraper, and the edge and 
face should be thoroughly polished. The needle- 
burnisher is used when very delicate work is 
called for, as in borders, edges, etc. It can also 
be used very advantageously on the flesh by mak- 
ing a network of very delicate strokes in all direc- 
tions, but principally circular. This work blends 
perfectly with the etching. 


BEVELING THE PLATE EDGES. 


Having worked up the plate to our satisfac- 
tion, the next thing is to bevel the edges, provided 
the margins are correct, but if these are too wide 
and unequal, it will be necessary to cut or file 
them until they are correct. The margins should 
be about half an inch at top and sides in the case 
of a three-inch plate, and three-quarters of an 
inch at the bottom. To bevel, use a ten-inch 
bastard file for the roughing and a “ dead smooth ” 
to take out the coarse file-marks. Then use 
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“ snake-stone”” with water until all marks are 
removed, and finish with the burnisher and a lit- 
tle olive oil. It is well to keep the plate moistened 
with a trace of oil during the touching up and the 
effect may be judged by filling in with lampblack 
and oil. 

STEEL FACING PLATES. 


All plates are “steel faced” before being 
printed. This is done to protect the soft copper 
from wear under the constant action of the can- 
vas wiping. It also produces a brighter print, 
but when only a few impressions are needed, it is 
hardly necessary. However, I will give full 
instructions for the benefit of those who wish to 
add this final touch. 

First, we shall need a glass jar large enough 
to take the plates we contemplate making. It 
may be circular or rectangular, as most con- 
venient, but it must have vertical sides. Into 
this we put distilled water to within, say, three 
inches of the top. Now take some lump sal 
ammoniac and place it in a piece of the wiping 
canvas —a piece of calico will do —and suspend 
it just under the surface of the water; keep 
adding sal ammoniac until no more will dissolve, 
when the bath is ready to be formed. Now havea 
piece of sheet steel, a piece of an old saw will do 
admirably, which will go to the bottom of the bath 
and stand some few inches above the top; get a 
short piece of stout copper wire, which is placed 
across the top of the bath and on which is hung 
the engraved plate. Get two large-sized Columbia 
dry cells, or one storage cell or accumulator bat- 
tery. If dry cells are used couple them in series; 
that is, couple the carbon of one cell to the zine 
of the other, and then connect by means of copper 
wire, the carbon of the end cell to the steel plate 
and the zine of the other cell to the copper rod. 
Now hang a piece of copper wire, or a narrow 
strip of sheet copper, to the rod in such a manner 
that it hangs nearly to the bottom of the solution, 
without touching the steel plate. A strong boil- 
ing action will immediately take place from it, 
and it must be kept in this state for, say, six 
hours in order to saturate the solution with steel. 
Be sure that the contacts of the wires to the rod 
and steel plate are good. The best plan is to 
solder them. Now solder a short piece of No. 16 
copper wire to a piece of the gravure copper, say 
four inches square or so, and you are ready to try 
the bath. But in the meantime you must provide 
yourself with the apparatus, which we will de- 


scribe next month. 
(To be continued.) 





CASUS BELLI. 
Bystander — “I wonder what the jury found.” 
Native — “ Judging from the rumpus I guess one of the 
jurymen found a nickel.” — Puck. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HOW TO ADVERTISE. 


NO. V.— S. ROLAND HALL. 


DVERTISEMENTS are judged by 
such a commercial standard — the 
amount of sales produced — that 
advertising men are often inclined 
to sniff at such considerations as 
balance. They point out mail-order 
advertisements that are packed to 
the last line of space, are frequently 

hodge-podges of display, and yet are known to pro- 
duce large returns. Nevertheless, while it should 
not be forgotten that the crucial test of the effect- 
iveness of an advertisement is whether or not it 
brings proper returns, there should be some 
application of the principles of fine art in ad.- 
composition, even if these considerations are not 
allowed to predominate as they would in a com- 
position that does not represent such an invest- 
ment of money, such as a title-page. So long as 
the commercial purpose is not forgotten, no harm 
can come of having the advertisement conform 
to artistic principles. Properly applied, artistic 
treatment will aid all three purposes of display — 
attracting attention, making the advertisement 
easy to read, and having it give support to the 
advertising message. 

As most printers are familiar with the princi- 
ple of balance, a brief explanation will be sufficient. 
An advertisement is like a title-page in that it is 
correctly balanced when the center of display is a 
little above the lineal center of the page — the 
word “ page” being used here as meaning the 
entire piece of composition. By center of display 
is meant that point where the advertisement would 
balance if it were a piece of cardboard and the 
display lines were weights placed upon it. Note 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3. Fig. 1 is displeasing to the eye 
because it is bottom-heavy. Fig. 2 is better, but is 
not entirely agreeable with the display mass in the 
exact center. Fig. 3 gives the most pleasing effect. 
Therefore, a sound principle in ad.-composition is 
to have the upper half of the advertisement a little 
stronger in display than the lower half. If it 
becomes necessary to put the principal display 
exactly in the middle or a little below, the center of 
display can still be brought above the center of the 
page by having a top display line that is heavier 
than the signature display. Note Fig. 4, which is 
the same as Fig. 2 except that a top display and a 
bottom display have been added. 

Balance requires some distribution of the dis- 
play masses with respect to the side of the adver- 
tisement. The best effect will not be had if all the 
displays are on one side. Note the unbalanced 
effect of Fig. 5. When one of the displays is 
changed, the effect is improved; see Fig. 6. 





The strength or tone of the display must be con- 
sidered. If the mass is black, as would be the case 
of strong display type or a dark half-tone, it will 
not be balanced by an equal amount of display of 
lighter tone. Note Fig. 7. Here the top display 
of moderate strength is balanced by a lower black 
display of much smaller size. 

The factors that most commonly come up for 
consideration in the setting of an advertisement 
are: white space; border; principal display, or 
main heading; illustration; secondary displays; 
signature; body-type. These general divisions 
cover many small ones. 

On perhaps no point do writers of advertising 
copy differ more than on the use of white space. 
“Use plenty of white space,” one will say, “ it is 
the secret of effective display.” Another, accus- 
tomed to writing copy for use in mail-order pub- 
lications with high advertising rates, will be 
grieved to see two or three lines go to waste. 
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White space sells nothing. Its only office is to 
give the other elements of the advertisement proper 
contrast. Therefore, even if space is cheap, that 
is no reason for its profligate use. Indeed, many 
advertisements are weakened by the introduction 
of too much white space. The idea that people will 
not read advertisements unless they are set in 
large double-leaded type, with a four or five pica 
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Hinds? 2." Cream 


Nearly all dealers sell it; or we'll send it postpaid 
for 50c; the regular price. You will like its refresh- 
ing effect on your hands and face, and you’ll be 
delighted with the way it protectstheskin from ex- 

osure tothe weather. Strong winds roughen and 

urn the skin; dust contains disease-bearing impu- 
rities that often cause irritation and eruptions, even 
when soap and water are promptly used. 

It is the antiseptic and cleansing properties of 
Hinds’ Cream that prevent injury from poisonous 
substances. It instantly allays all irritation, and 
quickly heals chapped or inflamed conditions, and 
invariably makes the skin soft, smooth and healthful. 
Unequaled for sunburn, for babies’ delicate skin, 
and for men’s use after shaving. Positively 
guaranteed not to cause a growth of hair;—contains 
no grease, bleach or chemicals. Do not buy 
substitutes; they will disappoint, for there’s nothing 
‘‘just as good’’ as Hinds’ Cream. 


Sample and booklet sent free on request 
A. S. HINDS, 38 West St., Portland, Me. 























Fie, 8.—A clean advertisement, but one in which white space has been 
used extravagantly. Space is worth about $10 a square inch in the 
magazine in which this advertisement appeared. Arrangement of first four 
words of heading is not as effective as it could be. 


margin of white space all around the body matter, 
is bosh. If the advertisement is properly written, 
has a main display that catches the attention, is 
well illustrated and can be read with fair ease, it 
will be read by those it is designed to interest; 
and it makes no difference if other people do not 
read it. Critics who are forever saying that nowa- 
days people will not take time to read anything but 
a few brief sentences forget the millions of dollars 
produced by the closely packed advertisements and 
mammoth catalogues of the great mail-order 
houses. And mail-order concerns do not do busi- 
ness entirely with farmers. It does not follow, 
however, that all advertisements should be set in 
the mail-order style. White space serves a good 
purpose. Have a little around the inside of the 
border, and use a little around illustrations and 
display lines to keep them from being crowded 
close to body matter. 

The very fancy borders are more often detri- 
mental than helpful. When the border has just a 
little ornamental touch that is in keeping with the 
subject of the advertisement or just enough to give 
the advertisement a little distinction, well and 
good; but when the very fancy border is used for 
the sake of its supposed independent ornamental 
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value, it merely lessens the attracting value of the 
type displays. When the advertisement contains 
an illustration, the fancy border, if used, must be 
selected and used with more than ordinary care. 
When in doubt, use plain borders or those that are 
almost plain. For certain classes of advertising, 
nothing can beat the neat parallel-rule borders and 
the plain rule in the three-point and four-point 
sizes. Of course it is not well to use something 
that most other advertisers in the same publica- 
tion are using. 

While the border may be considered as a frame 
for the advertisement, it need not in all cases run 
entirely around. Good effects may be produced by 
having the illustration or a display break through 
the border. Circle and oval borders give good 
effects where not too many advertisers are using 
them. 

In arranging the display plan, don’t aim 
primarily to be “ different.” There’s no merit in 
being different unless being different means being 
effective. The display “stunt” is often far from 
being effective. Arrangements in such forms as 



























REGALS- 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Permanent Style 
Shape 


If you.care forstyle in your footwear 







—also the ty and fit which retain 
= that style—Regals are the only shoes you 








can afford to wear. 

Lasting style in footwear depends on 
EX. fit and quality. Regal uality and ——_ 
a I uarter-sizes preserve the original style- 
sed shape in Regals right up to their last 
day’s service. 

Regal Oxfords are carefully shaped 
over —_ Oxford lasts—not over 
high shoe lasts as in the 
usual ready-to-wear Ox- 
fords, The result is the 
exclusive ankle-fit and 
heel-fit qualities found 






































only in Regals. 

= One of 214 
ey correct new 
$4.00 ‘<ckuaee 
for this season 
uae ae tee — made in all 

postpaid on eequest. leathers. 
Quarter- Sizes Mail Orders Promptly Filled 





MEN’S STORES PHILADELPHIA WOMEN’S STORE 
732 Chestnut St., cor 8th st. 1226 Market St. 
1226 Market Street 
S. E. Cor. 8th and Rice Streets (This store open evenings) 

















Fie. 9.—A well-balanced advertisement in which the space has been 
used effectively. Note how the word “ Regals’”’ is set in a break of the 
border. 
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that of a star, curved display lines, displays placed 
diagonally and plans that require readers to turn 
the page around are all bad. 

The main heading is the guide-post to the 
advertisement, and it should be set in a strong, 
legible letter. There may be instances where such 
types as Old English and Text would be justified 
on account of the harmony with the subject of the 
advertisement, but such instances are extremely 
rare. Though sometimes all-capital lines are 
effective, it is a good general rule to use only upper 
and lower case letters for the line that is intended 
to catch the eye — for the eye is not as accustomed 
to reading capitals as it is to lower-case letters. 






Ifyouwant 
to know 
what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is, 
try apair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 

Elastic Seam 

Drawers. 

They have an in- 
sertion that s/vetches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
menalike. They come in Amee and fud/ lengths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Skirts to match. 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 
fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 
“ Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man," which 
also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 

prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 
16-18 E. 15th St. New York 





































Fic. 10.— Effective arrangement of border and illustration. Note 
subordination of signature. 


Let the guide-post be strong, even if the advertise- 
ment is small, for all of the advertisement’s value 
depends on whether or not it attracts attention. 
But while a strong display is desirable, no good 
comes of using a larger letter than the eye will 
take in easily at the ordinary range of reading. 

The arrangement of the words of the heading 
has much to do with the effectiveness. The words, 
if they must be divided into two or three lines, 
should be grouped to the best advantage. 

Note how much more effective Fig. 12 is than 
Fig. 13. 

Display types such as Post, De Vinne, Chelten- 
ham Bold, John Hancock, etc., are appropriate for 
a great many different classes of advertisements. 
There are other types that may be easily misused. 
The instance has already been mentioned where a 
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heavy Gothic letter was used in the display of a 
woman’s artistic shoe, along with a delicate half- 
tone. The use of a dainty type for an advertise- 
ment of steam-shovels and dredges would be just 
as inappropriate. 

As suggested in a previous article, secondary 
displays should be in the same type as the princi- 


The Only Way 
To Keep Flies Out 


Fie, 12. 


THE ONLY 
WAY TO 
KEEP FLIES 
OUT 


Fig. 13. 


ple display or else in a style that is harmonious. 
Secondary displays may be made to bring out 
additional points that have value in attracting 
attention or interest. In such advertisements as 
department-store pages they constitute a sort of 
index of the various items. It is better to have too 
few than too many secondary displays. 

When the name of the advertiser is his great- 
est asset, there is justification for displaying the 








Another Robbery 


One day comes the story of some 
$600 stolen from a North End home 
and on its heels another of similar 
tenor from the West Side. This West 
Side man lost $400 because -he seemed 
to have more faith in his trunk than 
in the bank. He lost his money, and 
he is probably fortunate that he did 
not lose his life.—Daily News. 









How long will you risk money and valu- 
ables at home in a tin box, when we will pay 
you 3% compound interest on your money 
and rent you a box for your valuables in our 
modern burglar-proof, fire-proof safe-deposit 
vault for $5 a year? 


Wide-Awake Bank 
COURT HOUSE SQUARE 








Fig. 11.— Where no other advertiser in a newspaper uses an oval or a 
circle border, a display like the above is very effective. 


signature strongly. The prevailing style among 
department stores is not only to display the sig- 
nature strongly but to place it at the top of the 
advertisement. Where, however, the space is small 
or it is important only to let the reader know the 
name and address of the advertiser, there is no 
good reason for displaying the signature strongly. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A MODERN TENDENCY OF BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING. 


RY W. S. ROSSITER, 
Chief Clerk, United States Census Office. 


SM ARLY in the last century much of 
the manufacturing accomplished 
in the United States was produced 
in rural communities and formed 
the family contribution to the 
income of farmers and villagers. 
In 1810, Albert Gallatin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, presented to Con- 
gress his report on American manufactures, in 
which he expressed the opinion that two-thirds 
of the clothing, including hosiery and all the house 
and table linen, worn and used by the inhabitants 
of the United States who resided outside of cities 
was the product of family manufacture. In the 
same year, in Pennsylvania, where the statistics 
were carefully gathered, 611,481 yards of cotton 
and 997,346 yards of woolen cloth were produced 
in families, and only 65,326 yards of cotton and 
30,666 yards of woolen cloth were produced in 
establishments. Transportation was tedious and 
costly, and to a large degree each community met 
its own simple requirements for staple manufac- 
tured products. 

It was to be expected that the strength of the 
Union, during its early years, should be given to 
prospecting and developing the great continental 
inheritance, to opening up new areas to cultiva- 
tion, to building roads and discovering mineral 
resources. Such a period, however, must of neces- 
sity be a brief one. As population increased, the 
ambition and energy of the citizens of the Repub- 
lic turned toward material production, and espe- 
cially as increasing wealth opened greater oppor- 
tunity for manufactures, the ingenuity of New 
England developed machinery, so that competi- 
tion with Europe became effective, and the neigh- 
borhood industries, necessarily crude, gave way 
to products manufactured with all the advan- 
tage of capital, business ability and machinery. 
Plants thus established naturally were centralized 
and communities became identified with special 
products. 

Hvents move so rapidly in the industrial life 
of America that great centers of production had 
scarcely become well established, when competi- 
tion in staples, due largely to ease of production by 
the use of improved machinery, began to force the 
manufacturer to seek advantage over his competi- 
tor by finding new localities for the establishment 
of factories where labor could be obtained at rea- 
sonable cost, and power, material, and trade 
secured under the most advantageous conditions. 
The growth during the last fifteen years of com- 
binations or trusts in many of the large industries 
1-4 
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has rather tended to encourage this change, since 
consolidation meant that business would be con- 
centrated in those plants, wherever located, which 
could be operated most economically and advan- 
tageously. 

Although the value of industrial product in 
large cities, under the stimulus of phenomenally 
good times, has increased at a remarkable rate, 
it is probable that of late much of the increase has 
been due to the growing diversity of product 
rather than to especial increase in the production 
of staple manufactures. The Industrial Census 
of 1905 recorded a noteworthy expansion of indus- 
tries into localities in the South and West in which 
practically none had previously existed. Indeed, 
the development of new and distant centers of 
production for staple industries was one of the 
most significant facts revealed by that census. 


PRINTING — AN EXCEPTIONAL INDUSTRY. 


Book and job printing has always been classed 
as a manufacturing industry. In many respects, 
however, it differs radically from others. It did 
not begin by neighborhood production, such as 
occurred in the case of clothing, shoes, furniture 
and other articles. Printing at the outset was 
distinctly an urban industry. At the beginning 
of the last century, it is probable that there was 
no printing-office worthy of the name outside of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
In smaller communities there was, indeed, no 
requirement for printing, except in connection 
with the weekly newspaper, and even of news- 
papers there were few. The use of printing is to 
a considerable extent an acquired habit. It was 
not customary at that time to use printed bill- 
heads, letter-heads, circulars, or any form of 
printed advertising. The pen was the triumphant 
competitor of the type. When the first Congress 
assembled in New York after the adoption of the 
Constitution and later in Philadelphia, the print- 
ing requirements of that historic body, generous 
no doubt for that date but less than the needs of 
many counties at the present time, were supplied 
by printers in New York and Philadelphia, who 
continued for a time after the removal of the 
Government to Washington to meet the printing 
needs of the Federal Government, and it is doubt- 
ful if there were printers anywhere else in the 
United States who could have accepted the con- 
tract for the journals and laws of Congress at 
that period. 

In 1840, there were 1,552 printing-offices in 
the United States, from which were produced 
1,404 daily and weekly newspapers. While it is 
impossible to determine from the crude Census 
figures of that period how many of the total num- 
ber of printing-offices were exclusive newspaper 
establishments, or how many newspaper estab- 
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lishments were producing job printing, probably 
less than one-third of the total number of printing- 
offices reported were exclusively book and job 
offices. Such an estimate indicated not more than 
four hundred or five hundred book and job offices 
in the entire United States in 1840. 

The growth of smaller communities and edu- 
cation in the use of printing naturally led to the 
establishment of small job offices as adjuncts to 
country newspapers, but the customer who 
required the resources of a large plant or one who 
desired especial quality, style or material natu- 
rally sought offices in one of the large cities of the 
Union. Prior to 1900, very nearly all large print- 


every. important industry, and which has shaped 
the industrial progress of the nation, seems to 
have stopped at the threshold of the printing- 
office. Slow though steady improvement occurred 
in presses and other plant items, but no invention 
of great importance occurred until the close of 
the nineteenth century, at which period composi- 
tion by machine was invented. Typesetting and 
casting machinery indeed mark practically the 
first great invention in the calling, since the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed since the intro- 
duction of machine composition for the student of 
printing statistics to observe some of the influ- 
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Nnmber of exclusive book and job establishments in 1890 in each State and Territory exclusive of those in cities having 50,000 population or over in 1890. 


ing orders were executed in the larger cities. Thus 
the changes which occurred in connection with 
other industries, as sketched above, did not affect 
the printing industry, for book and job printing 
existed at the outset, and continued to exist, prin- 
cipally in the large cities. In consequence, for 
many decades, the printer encountered practically 
no changes in trade conditions. Whatever the 
worries and embarrassments of the printer may 
have been — and those who are or have been in 
the business know full well that they are many — 
he was spared much anxiety concerning the pos- 
sible competition of offices located more advan- 
tageously than his own, so far as wages, power 
and raw material were concerned. 

Invention, the factor which has revolutionized 


ences of this remarkable invention upon an indus- 
try heretofore singularly free from radical inno- 
vations. It is evident that a decided change is 
now taking place in the printing industry; influ- 
enced at length like other industries, by invention, 
printing is likely to show similar tendencies. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY COMPOSING MACHINE. 


Type machines were first used almost exclu- 
sively in newspaper offices. Their use began about 
1890, but the Census of 1900 reported several 
thousand in use in that year. In fact nearly 
all the large newspaper offices of the country 
equipped themselves with these machines during 
the ten years from 1890 to 1900. The job-printer 
was slow to make use of composing machines. 
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Comparatively few were in use in distinctly job 
offices when the Census was taken in 1900. The 
printer, however, was awakening to the impor- 
tance of this invention to his business; the book 
and job printing industry began to make liberal 
use of machines, and the number reported to the 
Census in 1905 as installed in exclusively book and 
job establishments had increased to 1,387, or about 
seventeen per cent of all machines reported. 

In 1900, in the fifty-eight largest cities, there 
were 533 machines reported to the Census as in 
use in exclusive book and job offices; in 1905 this 
number increased to 1,129, or one hundred and 
twelve per cent in five years. As in the case of 
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CHANGES REVEALED BY THE CENSUS. 

At the Industrial Census of 1905, out of 26,422 
establishments engaged in printing and publish- 
ing, one-third were exclusively book and job, one- 
sixth exclusively newspaper and periodical plants, 
and over one-half produced both job printing and 
newspapers. For the whole industry the value 
of products amounted to almost $500,000,000, of 
which all newspaper products contributed $256,- 
000,000, and book and job printing $233,000,000. 
Of the latter figure, the product of exclusive book 
and job offices (including music) amounted to 
$186,000,000, and that turned out by the com- 
bination offices to but $46,500,000. 
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Number of exclusive book and job establishments in 1900 in each State and Ter 


ewspapers, the job offices in the larger cities 
ere naturally the first to take advantage of com- 
posing machines, but they are now being closely 
followed by rural offices. This later development, 
and its influence upon the future of the industry, 
is likely to possess great importance. It seems 
indeed that the city printer must confront in the 
future sharp and often serious competition, likely 
not only to affect increase in business, but even 
the retention of some of that which he now secures. 
In determining broad questions such as these, 
relating especially to the trend and change of 
industries, the federal industrial census returns 
are of much importance. What light does the 


Census throw upon the change which it is here 
claimed is taking place? 





ritory exclusive of those in cities having 50,000 population or over in 1890. 


In the analysis which follows, the exclusive 
book and job offices (exclusive of music printing- 
plants) alone are considered. 

From 1880 to 1890 the book and job industry 
was nearly stationary, both in number of estab- 
lishments and value of products, but from the lat- 
ter date to 1905 progress has been exceedingly 
rapid. 








Val f ducts| A al f 
Year, | Number of exelu-| oF exclusive book | products of each 
establishments.*| “73 ionts | establishment. 
1905 8,244 $182,214,779 $22,102 
1900 6,920 121,799,196 17,600 
1890 4,098 93,540,831 22,821 














*Exclusive of music printing. 
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We are seeking, however, in this analysis to 
determine whether the Census reveals any greater 
momentum of growth on the part of that branch 
of the book and job industry located outside of 
the largest cities. This is a form of analysis 
obviously based upon elimination. 

If the number of establishments in cities hav- 
ing at least fifty thousand population in 1890 be 
deducted from all establishments in States con- 
taining such cities, the remainder obviously com- 
prises the distinctly nonurban establishments in 
those States, with which should be included 
establishments located in States having no cities 
of fifty thousand or more population. The fol- 
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In 1890, practically three-fourths of all the 
exclusive book and job establishments were located 
in the large cities. There were, indeed, but 1,102 
in all the remaining cities and towns of the Union. 
In the fifteen years which elapsed to 1905 the 
increase in number of establishments in the group 
of fifty-eight largest cities was much less rapid 
than in the number of exclusive book and job 
office establishments in smaller cities and towns, 
being but 72 per cent in the former and 182 per 
cent in the latter. 

These figures prove of so much interest that 
they will be found by States in the cartograms. 
In connection with value of products also, the 
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Number of exclusive book and job establishments in 1905 in each State and Territory exclusive of those in cities having 50,000 population or over in 1890. 


lowing table presents such an analysis, which for 
brevity is given by geographic divisions (exclud- 
ing the District of Columbia) : 


COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE BOOK AND 
JOB OFFICES LOCATED IN CITIES HAVING FIFTY THOUSAND 
POPULATION IN 1890, AND THOSE IN ALL OTHER LOCALITIES: 


1890. 
Cities. | All other 


2,945 


‘ Eden 1905. 1900. 
Geographical Divisions, aoe eel 
Cities. |All other) Cities. | All other 


2,501. 


1,001 
495 
506 
218 
782 | 
267 
233 


5,063 | 3,105 4,347 
2,662 | 1,150 2,316 
478| 553| 487 
2,184 | 597 1,829 | 


MORALS scrim ae 


North Atlantic........ 
New England 

South North Atlantic. . 
South Atlantic 200| 278 196 
North Central......... 1,747 | 987 1,500 
South Central......... 35 | 360 131 
Western 330 204 





Census returns tell an interesting story. In 1890, 
cities having fifty thousand population or over, 
in that year, contributed 89.5 per cent of the value 
of all book and job products, leaving but 10.5 per 
cent as the offering of all exclusive book and job 
establishments located elsewhere. These propor- 
tions have been slowly changing —to 87.3 and 
12.7, respectively, in 1900, and 85.2 and 14.8 in 
1905. This seemingly small shrinkage of urban 
proportion, but 4.3 per cent in fifteen years, means 
that the exclusive book and job offices of the fifty- 
eight largest cities have lost business to the value 
of $7,835,235 annually to the book and job offices 
in smaller communities, computed on the basis of 
the proportion which the city offices secured in 
1890, applied to total value of products in 1905. 








The percentage of increase in value of book 
and job products contributed by the various cities 
having fifty thousand or more population in 1890, 
was 26.9 from 1890 to 1900, and 46.1 from 1900 
to 1905, but that of all other book and job estab- 
lishments was 50.0 from 1890 to 1900, and 77.3 
from 1900 to 1905. 

Thus it appears to be evident from the returns 
of the Census (the most recent of which it must 
be remembered is now more than three years old) 
that the number of establishments devoted exclu- 
sively to book and job printing is multiplying with 
greater rapidity outside of the large cities, and it 
is also evident that such cities are slowly relin- 
quishing a portion of their business to smaller 
communities. 

It is an indisputable fact that since 1895, many 
establishments have come into existence and have 
even obtained reputation and prosperity as spe- 
cialists in artistic and other grades of printing, 
although located in small communities, which 
often lacked the best transportation facilities. 

It is obvious that the weapon with which the 
rural printer —as he may be broadly termed — 
can strike his most effective blow at his urban 
competitor is the type casting and setting 
machine. Here the urban printer must confront 
an entirely new factor in business. The instal- 
lation of composing machines in small com- 
munities in western New York, northern New 
England, Iowa, Missouri or Illinois undoubtedly 
means that the proprietors of such establishments, 
so far as capacity for actual typographical pro- 
duction is concerned, have added the equivalent 
of almost unlimited cases of type to their offices 
and are in a position to compete, so far as 
resources are concerned, on even terms with the 
largest printers in the cities. Whether such 
offices are able actually to compete must there- 
fore depend not upon capacity, heretofore the 
principal standard, but upon certain other or sec- 
ondary factors, such as convenience of location, 
capital and supply of labor. These in many 
instances will be unsatisfactory, but in many 
others, in a majority, indeed, the country printer 
is likely to be much more advantageously situated 
than his urban competitor. In the country office, 
since 1905 the installation of machines has been 
in progress at a remarkable rate. The columns 
of this magazine* bear testimony to the fact. 

Both of the principal companies manufactur- 
ing composing machines bear testimony to the 
extraordinary increase in demand from small com- 
munities. The Linotype machine is being intro- 
duced with noteworthy rapidity in towns having 
from one thousand to five thousand inhabitants 
and even in smaller communities. More than one 


we Business Opportunities for Printers’? — INLAND PRINTER, August, 
1908, p. 710. 
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thousand small printing-offices, located principally 
in small cities and towns, now have one or two 
machines each, and many of them are employed 
exclusively for book and job composition. 

The Lanston Company reports even greater 
proportionate increase in small communities. It 
is thus evident from the testimony of the makers 
of the leading machines that the demand of the 
larger cities having been to a considerable extent 
supplied, the offices in small communities are now 
equipping themselves with the latest models of 
composing machines. 

The urban printer who closes his eyes to the 
tendencies here indicated will be compelled in the 
near future to realize that the problem has become 
personal. 

In the long run it is inevitable that business 
should be produced where it can be turned out, 
all things considered, most cheaply. Quality and 
speed are incidentals within easy control. Even 
should the labor unions, which now exercise wide 
control over this industry, fix scales of wages for 
all States and all localities, uniformity can not 
under any circumstances be established, since cost 
of living and other factors must be considered. 

This statement is substantiated by analyzing 
the returns of the Bureau of Labor concerning the 
hourly wage of compositors in various cities. By 
separating the cities having one hundred thousand 
population or more, into four classes, it appears 
that the class having the smallest population 
(one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand) 
shows an average hourly wage of $0.334, while 
cities of the largest class (one million population 
and over) show an average hourly wage of $0.399. 
This material difference in one class of large cities 
as compared with another, suggests the difference 
in hourly wage which would appear upon pursuing 
the analysis of average wages paid in small cities 
and small towns. 

Hence there is no probability that the coun- 
try printer even under a fixed union scale, will 
ever be deprived of his advantage of lower prices; 
he now has the opportunity to rival his city 
brother in capacity; he is showing remarkable 
skill, versatility and even genius in design; his 
opportunity for profit is often greater than that 
of the city printer, harassed by competition; and 
his ambition is aroused. 

The future of the book and job printing indus- 
try will doubtless record many decades of pros- 
perous advance. Analysis, however, will probably 
show that, from the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the urban printers, forced by the influ- 
ence of invention, will tend in self-protection to 
seek new centers of production and possibly to 
form combinations, following along the same path- 
way already trodden by the manufacturers of 
other staples earlier affected by the same influence. 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER. 


NO. Il.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS, 


THE SULPHITE PROCESS. 


I) APER made from wood? Yes, some 
of the vinegar used to-day is even 
made from twigs in our forests. 
The uses of wood are almost as 
limitless as those of paper, but a 
substitute must be found before 
many years have elapsed. 

To-day a tree is felled in a for- 
est, stripped of its branches, carried to a near-by 
mill, barked, chipped into small pieces, boiled in 
an acid solution, washed, beaten, sized, dyed, and 
run off the machine in sheets of paper, printed and 
sold on our streets, in a few hours’ time, so remark- 
able is the process from the forest to the reader. 

The year 1890 marks the first papermaking of 
importance from our forests, but in the eighteen 
years that have followed, the consumption of 
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uses, twice the material necessary for distilling 
purposes. Hemlock and spruce, both soft woods, 
supply the paper industry. Spruce one-fifth, 
hemlock three-fifths, and poplar and balsam the 
remaining portion. Mechanical and chemical 
pulp, the latter including the sulphite and soda 
processes, form the commercial pulps to-day. 
Recently invented and improved machinery, and 
the rapid progress made in handling the pulp, 
enable the factories to produce six hundred and 
twenty feet of paper, one hundred and sixty-four 
inches wide per minute. 

Vegetable fiber forms the basis of all paper, 
whether it is made from rags, straw, cotton or 
wood, yet the treatment of the raw materials 
differs vastly. A piece of any kind of paper, 
examined closely with a microscope, will show a 
network of fibers, interwoven like a piece of cloth. 
In making pulp from wood, the cellular matter 
must first be destroyed and that is accomplished 
by cooking or boiling it in a chemical solution. 








WOOD ROOM, SHOWING ENDLESS CHAIN, CHIPPER AND SAWS, 


wood for that purpose has been enormous. 
Regardless of the prediction of the United States 
Forestry Department, or of Gifford Pinchot’s 
direct warnings of the lumber famine that threat- 
ens our country within thirty-three years’ time, 
we are to-day consuming three times as much as 
our present growth. 

Pulp and distillation are the two products of 
commercial value from our forests, and the former 





We will consider the spruce or hemlock, which is 
treated by acid sulphite of lime, later the poplar 
made into pulp by the caustic soda process, and the 
ground pulp. | 

A SULPHITE MILL. 

The logs, four feet in length, enter the wood 
room by an endless chain. They are removed and 
cut in two by means of a circular steam saw. 
These chunks are now held against a large steel 











BASKET AND REVOLVING SCREEN FOR SEPARATING CHIPS AND SAWDUST. 
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wheel, revolving three thousand times a minute, 
to remove the bark that may have remained on the 
logs. All knots of a resinous nature are taken 
out, the logs thrown into a spout and conveyed to 
a chipper. Here they encounter the face of a 
disc, revolving three thousand times a minute, 
and by means of four knives, which are set so 
they cut obliquely through the disc, chips varying 
one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch in thickness 
—the length of the fiber — are cut off. In this 
way one hundred cords of wood are daily prepared 
for the digesters. From the chipping machine 
the small pieces fall into a long cylindrical, revolv- 
ing screen, suggesting a large rat-trap, set at a 








with the water constantly falling upon it, produces 
the acid so necessary in this process. By means 
of overhead pipes this acid is carried to the digest- 
ers, which are immense tanks, cylindrical in shape, 
forty-five feet in depth, fifteen feet in diameter, 
and one inch thick, with a capacity of twenty-one 
cords. These tanks are of steel, lined with one- 
half inch of lead, and again interlined with a 
special grade of brick, as a further protection from 
the action of the acid. 

When the digesters are filled the top is securely 
fastened on and a steam pressure of ninety pounds 
applied at the bottom of each. The boiling con- 
tinues for a period of eight or nine hours, and the 











SULPHUR BURNERS, FROM WHENCE THE FUMES ARE CARRIED TO THE TANKS OF LIMESTONE AND WATER. 


slant, and revolving seventy-five feet per minute, 
slowly enough to separate the chips from the 
sawdust. The sawdust is conveyed to the boiler- 
room and used for fuel, while the chips are car- 
ried through pipes to the top of the building, 
entering the large digesters from a bin overhead, 
and are now treated to a chemical solution of sul- 
phuric acid, to remove the resinous matter. 

All large mills make their own sulphur fumes, 
in a separate building, at one side of the plant, by 
burning sulphur in retorts. Sulphuric acid is 
expensive, which has necessitated this economy to 
mill owners. The fumes are piped to large tanks, 
holding sixty thousand gallons, placed high in the 
air and partly filled with limestone and water. 
The action of the sulphur fumes on the limestone, 


constant circulation of the mass brings each small 
chip in contact with the hot solution and so 
removes all matter of a crusty, gummy nature, 
and leaves only the soft fiber. When the cooking 
process is over, a ten-inch blow-pipe at the base of 
each digester is opened, and the water and acid 
solution is carried off. By the action of steam, 
which enters by another pipe, the pulp is forced 
through this ten-inch pipe to a wooden tank, with 
a perforated bottom, known as the wash-pit. Now 
all the liquid which has taken up the resinous 
matter of the wood is carried off, and we see the 
pulp for the first time, almost transparent from 
the chemical action of the sulphuric gas. 

In this wash-pit, which is of wood, twenty feet 
square and twelve feet deep, the pulp is washed 
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thoroughly with a hose, the water passing through 
the bottom of the pit, leaving the pulp cleansed. 
From here it is conveyed to a tank twenty feet 
deep and twenty feet in diameter, known as the 
mixing box. Here it is properly diluted with water 
before reaching the screen-room. 

The screen-room is twelve feet above the pit 
and the pulp is carried to it in four-inch pipes. 
This room suggests watering troughs — troughs 
on all sides — but it is here the important work is 





DIGESTER, SHOWING BLOWER-PIPE AT BOTTOM. 


done, for the fineness of the paper depends upon 
careful screening. The pulp is allowed to flow 
into the troughs until it reaches the desired height, 
and then it is shut off by a valve. The troughs or 
screens are open boxes six feet in length and one 
foot high, open at the top, and the bottom covered 
with a screen of brass plate, with innumerable 
slits seventeen one-thousandths of an inch in 
width. The screens are so arranged on a revolv- 
ing shaft below, that a continual vibration is kept 
up, and in that way the fine pulp, devoid of any 
and all chips or undigested substances, passes into 
a tank and leaves the coarse pulp in the top 
troughs. In order to avoid fading or turning yel- 
low when made into paper, the pulp at this stage 
must be bleached. All pulp that is to be made into 
any form of paper for printing purposes must 
undergo the bleaching process. 
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SUNNYDALE MILL, BUILT IN 1811. 


On leaving the screen-room the pulp is care- 
fully washed in copper cylinders with a constant 
flow of fresh water playing upon it, and next is 
conveyed to the bleaching tank, where for three 
hours it is subjected to a solution of chlorin and 
oil of vitriol. The bleaching beater is a huge tank 
of iron, open at the top, and containing a large 
revolving drum, which turns constantly in the 
solution, and so brings the pulp in contact with the 
bleach. It is necessary again to wash the pulp and 
this is done before it is conveyed to the beating- 
room. 

The beaters are large flat cylindrical vats, 
so constructed with corrugated stone at the bot- 





INTERIOR OF SUNNYDALE MILL, BUILT IN 1811. 


tom and a large wheel of stone revolving continu- 
ally, that the pulp is beaten into a finer fiber by 
the action of the stone. When this operation is 
nearly complete the paper may be colored and the 
sizing is here added. The pulp is given a bluish 
tint by adding ultramarine, indigo, oxid of cobalt, 
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or aniline blue. For other colors, such as red 
and tints, or green, similar dyes are used. The 
prescriptions for sizing are many, but the one in 
general use is known as the resin size, made by 
the combination of a solution of alum and resin 
soap, dissolved in soda. This is beaten up and 
mixed with the pulp in the beating engines. It 
is now conveyed to a vat, screened carefully again, 
and is ready to enter the papermaking machines. 

The coarse pulp we left in the top of the 
screens is carried down to the koller-gang, which 
resembles a large bathtub containing two six-foot 
granite wheels, standing upright, which, by their 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

** TYPE IS CHEAPER THAN TIME.”’’ 

BY AN EX-FOREMAN. 
M HIS truism came to me lately in a 
typefounder’s circular. The type- 
founder, of course, is long on type 
and short on time. His solicitude 
for my welfare creates an instinct- 
ive suspicion. His advice is self- 
interested! Of course it is. The 
true comity of business is: ‘“ Let 
us make some money out of each other.” The 
printing trade owes its present advanced and 




















MAKING PAPER BY HAND. 


continual turning, grind the pulp to a finer sub- 
stance. The coarse pulp, not made into paper, 
but instead prepared for shipment, is conveyed to 
a wet press. It does not enter the beater engines, 
but from the screen-room is piped to a large tank 
and conveyed to a special machine so arranged 
that it is carried over a series of rollers, to which 
steam pressure is applied, and the transparent 
pulp, of a brown tint, passes around these rolls 
until, by the action of felt placed on the machine, 
several thicknesses have been formed. The pulp 
continues to pass over the rollers until a sheet of 
the proper thickness is obtained, when it is cut off 
by a man who stands constantly by the roller, with 
a long sharp instrument for that purpose. These 
sheets are now placed in packages of one hundred 
pounds each, ready for market. Paper mills pur- 
chase this to make paper from, and so avoid the 
pulp processes in their own mills. 
(To be continued.) 





KNOWLEDGE is power, and in that power lies the secret 
of true living. 


advancing status to the genius and enterprise of 
the manufacturers of materials and machinery. 
If a Miehle, or a Benton, or a Phinney, or a 
Marder, or a Schraubstadter, or a Mergenthaler, 
or a Barth, or a Gally, or a Harris, or a Dexter, 
and others, had, with ill-advised modesty, 
neglected to advertise the economy of their great 
profit-creating inventions, the printing industry 
would be much less profitable. Advertisement, 
solicitation, is the source from which nine-tenths 
of the average printer’s work comes, and truth 
in an advertisement is as potent as when uttered 
by an altruist, and usually more practical and 
profitable. What is the good of unknown good? 
No good. Why then should the manufacturer 
“hide his light under a bushel”? (By the way, 
that last biblical phrase is used by many who 
never looked up its meaning. As used in the Bible 
bushel means a small box, from the Norman bussel 
and the Italian bossolo.) Is, then, type cheaper 
than time? 

When I was foreman of a composing-room I 
achieved some success by making it my personal 
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duty to foresee the requirements in the way of 
materials for every job. It was my plan to keep 
every man producing every minute. Before a job 
was given out I was careful to provide plenty of 
types, leads, rules, etc., to do it with. A runner 
can not make good time if the path is full of 
obstructions. You are not more foolish in running 
an engine without sufficient coal than in paying a 
compositor to work without sufficient materials. 

Labor, or men’s time, is the costliest item in 
printing. At $15 a week, a man’s time costs $780 
a year. Whatever profit may be made on labor 
can only be made once. Materials or machinery 
which cost $780 will earn continuous profits for 
years, and are meanwhile veritable wealth or 
assets. Labor is expense, materials are wealth, 
and the source of further wealth. Labor brings 
no profits after pay-day. It must be repur- 
chased daily like coal. Coal is energy; so is labor. 
Coal is wasted by a defective engine; labor is 
wasted when its engine — materials or machin- 
ery — is defective. Materials or machinery which 
decrease labor cost, do so continuously, and remain 
as assets to be used, sold, or bequeathed. “I 
bequeath the materials which on September 15, 
1908, cost me $780.” That is worth something. 
“T bequeath the labor of John Jones, which in 
1908 cost me $780.” That is worth nothing. To 


reduce labor cost, or, in other words, to increase 
profits, labor energy must be made effective by 


using it in a labor-saving way. 

It can not be disputed that the energy of the 
compositors in the majority of composing-rooms 
is minimized by the neglect to provide sufficient 
working materials; or, if sufficient working mate- 
rials are in the office, in not keeping them 
available by systematic distribution. It can not 
be disputed that hunting for materials while a job 
is in progress — pulling sorts and leads and rules, 
rustling for spaces and quads, scratching the bot- 
toms of empty cases, setting paragraphs and lines 
to a point where it is discovered there is not suffi- 
cient type to complete them (distributing the 
partially-set paragraphs or lines and resetting 
them), piecing leads, spoiling the appearance of a 
job because there is not a sufficient quantity of 
the “right” types available — results in an irre- 
coverable loss of profits. And what employing 
printer who has ever set types himself will deny 
that this hunting, wasteful process discourages 
the compositor, robs him of his enthusiasm and 
diminishes his output even on jobs on which he 
meets with no obstructions. Men can not hustle 
without the materials to hustle with. A dis- 
pirited workman is a slow workman. 

At $15 a week the loss of half an hour a day of 
one man’s time amounts to $48.75 a year; but in 
the majority of composing-rooms the loss per man 
through neglect to keep the man going is much 


greater than three hours a week. That is indis- 
putable: think it over for a minute! How many 
times $48.75 a year are you losing? This is not 
a lesson in arithmetic. $48.75 will buy at present 
prices, 500 pounds of two-point leads, 234 pounds 
of twelve-point quads, 125 pounds of twelve-point 
display types, 325 pounds of metal furniture, 50 
pounds of two-point labor-saving brass rule, and 
when they arrive in the composing-room they stop 
that loss of men’s time and you still have the value 
in assets. Which would you rather have: 125 
pounds of job type or the time of a compositor for 
three and a quarter weeks? When a man says: 
“This composing-room cost me last year $1,500 
in labor,” that is gone; but when he says: “ This 
composing-room cost me last year $1,500 in mate- 
rials,” that is there— that is wealth, that is a 
continuous profit-making asset. It pays to have 
a place for everything and materials in every 
place. ‘“ Type is cheaper than time.” 

We are entering on a period of common sense 
in purchasing type. The typefounders recognize 
it by selling useful display fonts that really fill a 
case at greatly reduced prices — the same price as 
plain body-types, which were formerly the only 
fonts generally bought in common-sense quanti- 
ties. When we bought scanty job fonts we found 
them worn out in the face in a short time; with 
fonts that fill a case the wear is longer, jobs are 
set quicker; if bought in families, the jobs look 
better, more tasteful and harmonious. Buy con- 
sistently, letting one font harmonize with others. 
Discard the font from which you can only set lines 
for the fonts with which you can set pages or para- 
graphs, for that way economy lies. Keep your men 
producing every minute by using foresight, an 
ounce of which we are told is worth a pound of 
hindsight. 





CONVICTS AS GOVERNMENT PRINTERS. 


The Ceylon Government Printing Office is to be located 
at Borella. Arrangements will be made for the convict sec- 
tion of printers to be marched in at one end to their work 
and out by another at the close of the day. These men, it 
is pointed out by the Ceylon Observer, must displace a 
good many of the extra hands who now find employment. 
The arrangement is certain to give a good deal of addi- 
tional trouble, for some time at least, to the Government 
Printer and his assistants; but that will be nothing to the 
inconvenience it must involve from time to time to the 
Colonial Secretary and Governor, when there is pressing 
work liable to correction up to the last moment. The 
Observer adds: We have known a Governor (Sir Hercules 
Robinson) who found it necessary to make an important 
alteration in his speech to the Legislative Council within 
an hour of its delivery, and the Government Printer had 
to recast a long paragraph at the last moment and furnish 
proofs —all very readily done while the office is within a 
few hundred yards of his Excellency or the Colonial Secre- 
tary; but what when an emergency arises during the 
legislative session and the printing-office is two miles off? 
—The Printers’ Register. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


| Fe us hope that the inhibition on corpora- 
tions contributing to campaign funds will not 
seriously affect the appropriations for printing. 





IT is significant that the man who wanted to 
start a daily paper in Cincinnati was declared 
insane at the instance of his wife, who evidently 
objects to living and dying poor. 





TURKEY could boast of but twenty papers 
before the proclamation of freedom of speech and 
of the press. Now there are three hundred. More 
work for the postoffice, but it is progress, never- 
theless. 


RECENTLY several daily papers have been 
started as an incident of struggles for control of 
their respective fields. All and sundry will watch 
with interest the progress of these “ spite” pub- 
lications. 





IN his report on vital statistics the Registrar 
General of Great Britain says those engaged in the 
printing trades do not appear to be given to dissi- 
pation or be the victims of bad habits. Well! Like 
all things earthly, it seems that even slanders must 
die. 


IN this year of grace —the fifteenth year of 
the proved success of the Linotype—the type- 
makers are selling more of their product than ever 
before. They even tell of publishers who are aban- 
doning machines and resorting to hand composi- 
tion, which proves that you never can tell how the 
industrial cat is going to jump. 





THE graphic-arts world is unanimous in pro- 
claiming that the revival of business is here. Offi- 
cials of the pressmen’s union present the most 
conclusive and concrete proof. Many pressmen 
and feeders have been on a strike or out-of-work 
list, and it is the diminution of this roll that causes 
the officers to declare themselves optimists. 





AT its last meeting the attention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association was directed to the danger 
that attended the multiplication of laws on our 
statute books. Retiring President K. M. Dickinson 
said we are rapidly becoming the most governed 
people on earth instead of the least governed, as 
was our sometime boast. He deplored the ten- 
dency toward bureaucracy at the National and 
State capitals, and said that some recent legisla- 
tion was “a ‘hold-up’ by the Government under 
the forms of law.” Mr. Dickinson was, of course, 
speaking of regularly enacted statutes, and we 
have some curiosity as to how he would designate 
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the voluminous rulings of some department chiefs 
— for instance, those of the Postoffice Department 
that require a regiment of inspectors to nose about 
the offices of respectable and responsible publica- 
tions. 

THE improvement in workrooms is pleasing 
from an esthetic viewpoint, but that is probably 
the least of the resultant virtues. Order and clean- 
liness make for healthfulness and have a distinct 
effect on the department and work of the employ- 
ees. Some men are impervious to their surround- 
ings, but the great mass of them are sufficiently 
sensitive to become slovenly in person and careless 
in their work when environed by filth and disorder. 
The bright, clean shop or office pays socially as 
well as financially. 





WE notice in several labor exchanges a series 
of articles on “ Publicity for Trade Unions,” by 
Charles Stelzle, in which the value of good print- 
ing is persistently advocated. Here is some advice 
that will apply to others as well as labor organiza- 
tions and their members: “It always pays to 
employ a good printer. A cheap job is dear at any 
price. It rarely pays to get estimates on a job of 
printing. Find a printer whom you can trust. 
Tell him what you want. He will do the job in 
good style, and you will get the results —so far 
as he is concerned.” 





OuR esteemed contemporary, the Printers’ 
Register, has received a copy of an anniver- 
sary number of an American daily. Exclaiming 
“ prodigious!’ when contemplating its size, the 
Register wonders how the newsboys managed to 
handle their wares, and says of the disgrace of 
Sunday journalism: “The comic section is com- 
posed of crude illustrations in the crudest of col- 
ors.” We are thankful for that tersely truthful 
comment as we speculate on how much longer the 
reading public will be affronted by the so-called 
art supplements. Can it be there are any who 
do not know them to be inane monstrosities? 





Is THERE to be a recrudescence of the weekly 
press? The reported intention of Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin to issue a weekly along 
the lines of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner is certainly 
an indicative straw. Public men whose views are 
not in exact harmony with prevailing ideas find 
it difficult to secure a hearing through the daily 
press. Their weaknesses, foibles and “ breaks ” 
are given publicity, for that is news, but the 
serious side of their propaganda is seldom fairly 
presented. Mr. Bryan met the situation by pub- 
lishing a weekly paper, and at a time when it was 
the general opinion among the elect that such 





publieations had seen their best days. The ven- 
ture is reputed to be a financial success; if it is 
not, it has served as a medium through which the 
Nebraskan has been able to say his say in his own 
way. This class of publication revives the old 
principle of personal responsibility, which insures 
more care and honesty in utterance than prevails 
where editorials are made to order. We could 
stand a lot of that, and it is to be hoped the new 
class of political weeklies will multiply, and largely 
because they are personal organs. 





THE opinion advanced by Public Printer Leech 
and some others that once cost is ascertained it is 
not necessary to continue the detail of keeping 
time-tickets, is not concurred in by many students 
of cost systems. In a recent address Alfred M. 
Glossbrenner, of Indianapolis, took issue with this 
view. In his opinion those who keep cost systems 
are wasting opportunities if they do not make of 
them constant aids in the endeavor to cheapen pro- 
duction. “It is not enough to know how much a 
job costs to manufacture,” says Mr. Glossbrenner, 
“it is most essential that the proprietor or man- 
ager should know why it costs as much as it does, 
and if the next job costs more or less than it did the 
last time it was made, the records should enable 
the portion of the work in which this difference 
exists to be promptly and accurately discovered. 
Indeed, this is the most important element in a 
really truthful system of cost-keeping.” ° 





THE recent convention of the International 
Typographical Union acted wisely when it spoke 
its word concerning the Postoffice Department. 
In his address President Lynch directed attention 
to present rulings and proposed new laws which 
tend to limit the output of the printing-press, and 
the convention seconded his suggestion that the 
members of the organization protest against such 
regulations and laws. The convention also raised 
its voice against departmental systems which pro- 
vide means whereby the freedom of the press may 
be easily and insidiously curtailed. This action 
injects a new element into postal controversies, 
for in due course Mr. Lynch with his customary 
energy will bring these expressions to the atten- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, which 
will in all likelihood take the same position as the 
Typographical Union. Through the Federation it 
will be brought to the notice of the great mass 
of working people, who have heretofore been 
regarded as a negligible quantity by those engaged 
in doctoring the postal regulations. This will be a 
tower of strength to the handful of public-spirited 
citizens who have been battling against the harm- 
ful tendencies of the Department. So far as 
known this is the first time labor has spoken on 
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the subject, and there is gratification in the 
thought that its platform is so broad and liberal 
and comprehensive that it challenges the support 
of all those who believe in the absolute freedom 
of the press and that the postoffice should first and 
last be a willing, capable servant of the public. 





IN this issue we print a brief résumé of the 
proceedings of the ninth convention of the Inter- 
national Photoengravers’ Union. This is the 
youngest and smallest of the labor organizations 
connected with the graphic arts, but we commend 
the quality of its ambitions. As the proceedings 
show, it is devoting time and energy to the con- 
servation of the health of its members, tendering 
efficient aid to those afflicted with tuberculosis and 
preparing the way for the scientific and systematic 
trade education of the craft. The man or organi- 
zation imbued with such high ideals and striving 
for such ends is worthy of every encouragement, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER is glad to extend a help- 
ing hand to any and all such agencies, and it com- 
pliments the engravers on the helpfulness and 
hopefulness of their program. 





THE interest exhibited in the proceedings of 
the recent convention of the United Typothetz 
was an instinctive recognition of the fact that it 
would seem the next logical move in the printing 
world would be the organization of employers on a 
new basis. Since the fateful meeting at Niagara 
Falls in 1905, there has not been so much inquiry 
about what the Typothetze was going to do. 
Employers were looking Bostonward for some 
action that would clear the atmosphere; scores 
of journeymen were on the tiptoe of pleasurable 
expectancy in the hope that “ the bars would come 
down,” and an equal number were nervous as to 
their fate, feeling that their situations were in the 
balance. There was also an expectation that we 
would begin to unravel that trade mystery “ why 
and how did we have an eight-hour strike?”’ In 
these circumstances THE INLAND PRINTER endeav- 
ors to give a comprehensive and unbiased report of 
the situation as it appeared at the Typothetz con- 
vention. If we really are on the eve of a realign- 
ment, it is well the craft should know not only the 
strength but spirit of the factors in the situation. 
Doubtless many readers will question the correct- 
ness of the Typothetz’s statement of its power; 
the official figures are given for what they are 
worth, just as those of the union’s have been given. 
Those who can successfully assail them are at lib- 
erty to do so in these columns. There is one cer- 
tainty, however: the struggle has not chastened 
the spirit of the combatants. If the unions have 
gained in esprit de corps, the Typothetz has also 
a good opinion of itself. It feels the need of more 
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members, and is adding helpful features to its 
program, as the unions are doing. In the nature 
of things it would seem that the Typothetz should 
make the first move toward the production of a 
new order. Will its timid, though liberalizing, 
interpretation of its policy draw the employers to 
it? The outcome will be watched with interest, for 
it is of importance to every craftsman, be he 
worker or employer, and should be a fruitful theme 
of discussion from now on in graphic arts circles. 





Now that the printing business and all con- 
nected with it are being analyzed and scrutinized, 
much unpalatable truth is being uncovered. Men 
are confessing that the reason they have not 
acquired wealth after years of endeavor is largely 
because they were ignorant of or flouted many 
elemental business laws. Some admit their prac- 
tices seemed to ignore the very obvious fact that 
if they were to win a competency they would have 
to secure it from their patrons. It is beyond reason 
to expect that in a competitive industry men can 
pile up millions like unto those who revel in near- 
monopolies. The printer must be content with the 
modest fortunes possible in a competitive state, 
for the trade is in that stage of development. 
Even admitting that, there should be more than a 
“good living” for him who has the executive 
ability to provide the material and machinery 
necessary for the employment of, say, twenty or 
twenty-five skilled workmen. The prevailing 
investigations and discussions are disclosing why 
so many hard-working fellows with good heads on 
their shoulders fail to do more than make even in 
the struggle. As yet the business offers oppor- 
tunities for workmen to become employers, and 
the great majority of the latter have been 
recruited from the ranks. In many respects this 
is a desirable condition, but it has attendant dis- 
advantages. The employee who sets up for him- 
self is usually above the average in technical skill 
or in capacity for managing men. To acquire that 
proficiency he has had to devote himself diligently 
to “ inside work.” This has precluded his acquir- 
ing much knowledge about business methods. He 
is also handicapped by lack of abundant capital, 
and when he desires to offset that disadvantage he 
finds himself in a maze of difficulties — difficulties 
that are new and perplexing. How to cross a 
financial chasm is an altogether different sort of 
problem from those which he has solved so suc- 
cessfully in the workroom. If at a critical moment 
he desires accommodation to tide over embarrass- 
ment, the credit men and the bankers find him 
deficient in what is regarded by them as an impor- 
tant asset— business experience and _ ability. 
These guardians of the cash-boxes — who so often 
hold the life of an ambitious man in their hands — 
may admire the distressed one’s pluck and energy 
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and technical capacity, but refuse his request 
because he does not measure up to their standard 
as a business man. The trouble being known and 
so generally admitted, the craft may be expected 
to develop a partial remedy. Many have failed 
because of being temperamentally unfitted for the 
business life, but incomparably many more have 
gone on the rocks that would have avoided them 
if they had possessed a chart showing the inevi- 
table dangers of the commercial seas. Much must 
be learned from experience, but a great deal may 
be taught from the experience of others. Not the 
least of the signs which make the future look rosy 
is that the ambitious journeyman who wishes to 
rise will not have to venture entirely in the dark 
in an unknown and uncharted land. He will have 
the experience of those who have gone before to 
guide him. 

THIS journal is more and more becoming the 
repository of the plaints and perplexities of the 
craftsmen. It is proud of the distinction and 
pleased to give what good instruction and advice 
it has at command, hopeful that it may prove bene- 
ficial. Among problems so presented was this 
from a young man: “About a month ago I hada 
“spat ’ with the foreman and quit on the instant; 
on thinking the matter over, I have about con- 
cluded that he was half right; I understand my 
old position is open for me if I will make applica- 
tion, but would it be manly in me to do so?” 
“Surely it would,” the inquirer was informed. 
We are second to none in admiration for pluck 
and daring in the workman who makes sacrifices 
for principle or who makes of every change in his 
employment a stepping-stone to something better. 
We also believe in pride and a proper display of it. 
Pride is the cause of this youth’s hesitancy — that 
it is which deters him from going after that posi- 
tion without asking his friends for guidance or 
advice. It is, however, evidently a cheap or false 
pride. In the face of having so emphatically 
shown his belief in the righteousness of his con- 
tention, he has come to the conclusion that his 
employer ‘was half right.” To the unbiased 
mind — one not influenced by personal feeling — 
it would probably appear that the young man was 
wholly wrong. This doubt as to the correctness 
of his position must cause a conscientious person 
more or less mental distress, and while that pre- 
vails there can be little real, elevating pride; 
there may be a spirit of bravado clamoring for 
recognition, but there can be none of the pride that 
uplifts. If we could but view these affairs from 
their proper angle, we would ask ourselves at this 
juncture how we might be rid of the depressing 
mental influence— for that is what causes our 
unhappiness and dims our vision. Until it is 
cleared away we are in grave danger of piling mis- 
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take on mistake for the simple reason that we 
can not “see straight ” on the perplexing subject. 
The deed can not be undone; there only remains to 
us to do what we.can in mitigating its evil effects. 
So, if our correspondent heeded our advice he lost 
no time in telling his employer of his new view 
of the matter, after which he applied for a job. 
Even if he were not successful in being reinstated, 
he had improved his mental and material status 
by securing the freedom that comes from being 
set right. Evil consequences flow from allowing 
oneself to be misunderstood, even as they do from 
misrepresentation by others. To persist in his 
attitude our young friend would be gratifying not 
his pride but his obstinacy, which is an altogether 
admirable quality in its place, but is very hurtful 
when one is in the wrong, be it wholly or partly 
so. Were the employer ever so undemonstrative, 
on hearing the confession, he could not help but 
have a feeling of admiration for him whose pride 
would not allow him to rest under a false impres- 
sion. But it matters little what the employer 
thought or how he received the youth, the latter 
has done his duty and will be amply compensated 
in the healthy glow it will give to his opinion of 
himself. He is straight with his last employer, 
and if any one asks why they severed relations he 
can answer with clear voice and unblinking eyes, 
“T had a misunderstanding that has been explained 
and straightened out,” which is much more manly 
than a lame and labored argument intended to 
show injustice had been done and the relator was 
a martyr on a small scale. To beg for pity is 
nearly always contemptible and martyrs appear 
at their best after they are dead. 





FROM now on the promotion of health is to be 
pressed to the fore in the printing trades. The 
compositors have provided for the appointment of 
a committee whose duty it will be to ventilate the 
subject and the photoengravers are discussing the 
matter. This does not surprise those who have 
an opportunity to observe the drift of articles and 
discussions in official publications of some of the 
organizations. Stimulated no doubt by the char- 
acter of the public campaign being waged against 
tuberculosis, scores of contributions dealing with 
the health of craftsmen have appeared in those 
magazines during the past two or three years. In 
many instances the unions have invited medical 
men to address them on hygienic questions, which 
was often followed by the organizations coéperat- 
ing through committees with health-promoting 
societies. This contact with authorities gave the 
committeemen an opportunity to learn much, and 
they spread the newly found knowledge among 
their fellows with the eagerness and intensity of 
neophytes. On the other hand, not a few of the 
philanthropic societies have been loud in their 














praise of the help afforded them by union com- 
mittees. We are hopeful of much lasting good 
ensuing from this new venture on the part of the 
premier organizations of the trade. The benefits 
will be greatly enhanced if those in charge do not 
fall into the natural and perhaps excusable error 
of thinking that all disease-breeding and perpetu- 
ating agencies are extraneous. Not all the avoid- 
able harm comes from illy ventilated workrooms. 
Man is an unhygienic creature, partly through 
ignorance, partly through carelessness, and it is 
important that he be shown the right way. The 
most scientifically constructed workrooms will not 
stay the ravages of disease if they are filled with 
people of unhygienic habits. In its work of 
reforming workrooms and enlightening men we 
wish those advancing the new movement every 
success. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON’S HUNGER FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
HE Bulletin of the Bureau of the American 
Republics tells us that every country in Latin 
America has had in its time a paper printed in 
English. Some of these were short-lived and there 
is nothing tangible to prove their existence, but 
the writer of the article is confident that the asser- 
tion is correct. There are and were papers printed 
in other foreign tongues, especially German and 
French, but they do not cover so wide a field or 
exert as much influence as the English press. 
Racial habits or characteristics are credited with 
being largely responsible for this primary, for it 
is remarked that “As the Anglo-Saxon is a great 
home-builder, so he must establish on a foreign 
soil all the institutions of a home, and after his 
roof is over his head he desires his English news- 
paper as part of his domestic life.” It has been 
said that the difference between the Anglo-Saxon 
— using that much-abused term in its loosest and 
widest sense — and his Latin brother was a ques- 
tion of soap and water, but it probably would be 
better to say it was the former’s voracious appe- 
tite for reading. His pabulum may not be verv 
good, but the English-speaking person is always 
reading or buying something to read. Heaven 
bless and preserve him in his ways. 





PAPERMAKING ENTERPRISE IN FRENCH COLONIES. 


United States Vice-Consul-General George E. Chamber- 
lin reports from Singapore that plans have just been 
matured in France for starting paper mills on a large scale 
in Tonkin. Many influential papermakers in France are 
interested in the scheme, and capital for the purpose is 
readily available. Owing to the great scarcity of materials 
for papermaking in France, the attention of the manufac- 
turers is now turned to Tonkin and Cochin-China, where 
there is a large amount of suitable materials, such as bam- 
boo fiber, rice straw, etc. The Tonkinese make very fine 
and strong paper out of this straw, and bamboo fiber is 
manufactured into a serviceable article. It is stated that 
these facts tell heavily in favor of the enterprise. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
‘*WHITE LINE” PENCILS. 
BY N. 8S. AMSTUTZ. 

»)N the daily routine of the artist- 
draftsman it is sometimes neces- 
sary to make pencil sketches having 
a different treatment from the 
conventional. 

In these days of half-toning it 
is important to utilize all methods 
in the preparation of “copy.” <A 
method which furnishes abundant opportunity 
for the artist to exercise his individuality, and 
at the same time be of service in the reproduction 
stages of the making of a process block is found 
in the use of a medium soft lead-pencil and a fair 
grade of ledger-paper. These two items will suf- 
fice for all ordinary purposes, but if it is desired 
to remove the “ ear-marks” of the sketch it will 
be found necessary to give distinctive character- 
istics to the treatment so as to bring out a crisp- 
ness and brilliancy not usually found in ordinary 
pencil sketches. In fact they can not be secured 
at all except by the outlay of an excessive amount 
of time and the employment of the very highest 
skill. 

The technic of the pencil artist does not include 
any means for the production of white lines other 
than by the most trying and painstaking filling in 
of contrast shading, and eliminating the pencil 
effect entirely from the highest illuminated areas 
or edges which represent reflections. Often the 
very means that would most effectively render 
these values can not be used at all.. For example, 
if one desires to show the white window-bars 
against the dead black of the areas covered by 
the panes of glass, the task will ordinarily be left 
undone because of the extreme difficulty of execu- 
tion. The ordinary procedure would require a 
pencil with as sharp a point as possible to deli- 
cately and accurately outline each pane of glass, 
leaving a narrow white line between them to rep- 
resent the sash bars, and then filling the pane 
spaces with a deeper shading so as to show the 
bars by contrast. Supposing it is desired to show 
in a most effective manner the mortar lines of 
certain shadow portions of a brick building, the 
work would be found very difficult because of the 
minuteness of the areas representing the bricks. 

On the white-line basis, as implied by the title 
of this article, it is only necessary to have in addi- 
tion to the paper and pencil already mentioned, 
one, or at most three, “ white-line ” pencils and a 
sheet of zinc about one-sixteenth inch thick, quite 
smooth on one side, similar to that used in zinc 
etching — a pane of common window-glass can be 
made to serve equally well. The white-line pen- 
cils consist of a stylus, hardened and specially 
polished, and made in about three sizes so as to 
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permit the quick formation of white lines of three 
varying widths. 

A common ebony, or bone, stylus may be made 
to serve, but it is essential that the extreme points 
of these “pencils” be symmetrical, highly pol- 
ished and without the slightest evidence of 
“ flats’ or facets. For this reason the best kinds 
have removable points formed of the very best 
grades of steel, which after being hardened are 


Fic. 1.— Fine and coarse lines formed on a paper surface which was first 
gone over with a pencil eraser, destroying the clearness of the white lines. 
No. 1 Point and No. 1 Pencil. 


nickel-plated. This will not only prevent their 
becoming rusty but provides the very material 
advantage of an additional surface hardness from 
the thin nickel shell surrounding the stylus points, 
whether made removable or not. ; 

If a stylus point intended for use as a white- 
line pencil has facets or “ flats”” worn on the end 
or left on it through imperfect manufacture, the 


~ 6O° ” 45° 
Fig. 2.— Lines formed at 60 and 45 degrees to each other. 
and No. 2 Pencil. 


No. 1 Point 


results produced by it will be very disappointing, 
because each pair of facets will form a sharp edge 
that will surely tear the paper when the pencil is 
used and destroy the sketch beyond repair. For 
this reason it is best to secure the points from 
reliable sources, and not incur the risk of spoiling 
sketches and wasting valuable time. 

The use of the white-line pencil is simplicity 
itself. The paper is laid on the glass or zine sheet 
and the stylus used as an ordinary pencil would be 


HL. MT. 
Fig. 3.— Showing the relative visibility of the white lines when formed 
in the high lights, middle tones and shadows. No. 1 Point and No. 2 


Pencil. 
used. Whenever a white line is to appear on the 
finished drawing, the stylus point is pressed firmly 
on the paper so as to indent it, and form little 
grooves. 

The grooves should not run into each other too 
much, especially in the direction of parallel lines. 


Cross lines will not matter. The fundamental 
principle of this method of treatment lies in the 
actual reduction of thickness of paper at the point 
where the white line or stipple is to appear, thus 
forming a series of grooves which present their 


Fig, 4.— Illustrating the white-line principle applied to stipple effects. 
Suitable for winter scenes, snow storms, etc. No. 1 Point and No. 2 Pencil. 


lowest surface on a lower plane than the ordinary 
surface of the paper. In consequence of this dif- 
ference of elevation, when the lead-pencil is rubbed 
across the surface of the paper it will not touch 
the bottoms of the grooves, but will make its mark 
on the upper surface on all sides, leaving a white 
line that will be of value according to the artistic 





Fie. 5.— Showing the effect of white lines in emphasizing relief letter- 
ing. This indicates the possibility of doing relief work without modeling. 
Reproduced same size as original. No. 1 Point and No. 2 Pencil. 


ability of the operator and the selective judgment 
exercised. 

The pencil—that is the real black-line pencil — 
must be held almost horizontally while the shading 
is being put in over the indented lines, so that the 
point will not get down into the grooves and thus 
spoil the effect. To do this easily it is best to grasp 


Pasha) 
Fig. 6.— A modification of Fig. 5, showing another method of treatment. 
Both figures were sketched by the author and reproduced same size. Made 
with No. 2 Pencil and No. 1 Point. 


the pencil between the thumb and first finger 
of the right hand and allow the upper end of 
the pencil to project through under the palm of the 
hand. This method gives ample support to the 
lead-pencil and allows perfect freedom of manipu- 
lation. The purpose is to prevent the point of the 
pencil getting down into the grooves. A blunt 
lead will sometimes accomplish this result as 
effectively as the use of the horizontal position 
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Fic. 7.— Shows the principle applied to general illustrative work. These 


English cottages were sketched from a photograph, free-hand, by the author, 
and reproduced same size. The white lines were put in with a No. 1 Point 
and No. 2 Pencil. 


mentioned. The beginner should not, however, 
practice this modification until he has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the method of holding 
the pencil in the horizontal position. 

The beginner should practice the formation 
of equally shaded areas with the lead-pencil so as 
to acquire facility in this part of the process, for 
the greater the skill employed in the uniform 


Fig. 8.— Shows the method applied to advertising purposes. Sketched 
and reproduced same size with No. 1 point and No. 2 and No. 3 Pencils. 
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“laying” of tints the better will be the ensemble 
of the design, or sketch, when completed. 

The accompanying illustrations were made by 
the author, using ledger-paper of a thickness of 
0.0063 inch. The pencil used for Fig. 8 was a 
No. 3 Dixon’s “Anglo-Saxon,” and for the rest of 
the figures a No. 2. The illustrations from Figs. 


Fig. 9.— Showing the relative sizes of lines produced by a set of three 
different points. No. 1 also shows the ragged lines formed when the point 
was “ flatted.” 


1 to 15 are self-explanatory, their titles giving the 
exact data applicable to each case. 

Do not under any circumstances use paper that 
shows a “ water-mark,” for the varying thickness 
forming the water-mark will show when the pen- 
cil is used as described. 


2 3 
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Fig. 10.— Shows a cross-section of paper with exaggerated thickness, and 
grooves formed by reducing paper thickness. 








No rough surface must be permitted under- 
neath the sketching-sheet, because it will produce 
a rough-surface effect when the pencil is used to 
produce a uniform tint. The effect will not be 
satisfactory if a pencil eraser has been used on the 
surface on which a middle tone or lighter bit of 
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Fig. 11.— Shows the horizontal position of the pencil when the effects 
are produced most uniformly and speedily. Compare this with Figs. 12 and 
13. The thickness of paper in Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 is exaggerated. 





shading is to be done, because the surface fibers 
of the paper are roughened or pulled up. These 
loosened fibers get in the path of the stylus, to be 
pushed to one side, and then when the pencil is 
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used to take color and possibly be left over one of 
the grooves, it breaks up the brilliancy of the 
white line underneath, producing a mottled effect. 
This defect is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The prospective user may think the effects 
shown might be produced by placing the sheet of 
paper on a soft surface and indenting the sheet 
with the stylus. This will not answer at all, 
because the indentations will simply flatten out 
and allow the pencil to blacken the bottoms of the 
grooves the same as the rest of the paper surface, 
thus producing no result. Some good results can, 
however, be produced by placing a piece of soft 
wood underneath the sketching-sheet and allowing 
the sheet and piece of wood to remain in register 
while the shading is being done, thus leaving the 








Fig. 12.— Illustrates when the size of pencil lead, by simple blunting, is 
dangerously near the width of the grooves. 





indentations of the paper in the grooves formed in 
the upper surface of the wood so as not to be 
touched by the pencil. The disadvantage of this 
plan is that the wood can only be used once, as the 
lines formed for one sketch would also appear on 
any subsequent ones made over the same surface. 

A newly sharpened pencil should first be 
rubbed on some scrap-paper having about the 
same texture as that on which the sketch is to 
be made. While the pencil is being rubbed over 
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Fig. 13.— Showing the pencil point at the bottom of a groove, a position 
which will defeat the entire purpose of the method. 





such a sheet it should be slowly turned so as to 
smooth the pencil lead all around. It must be 
remembered to hold the pencil in a horizontal 
position so the dressing given the lead will be at 
about the same angle as that at which the pencil 
will be used in its regular work. 
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Care must also be taken not to use too soft or 
too hard a pencil. The soft pencil will deposit too 
much graphite on the paper and this will smudge 
very easily, while if it is too hard it will be difficult 
if not impossible to secure good dense blacks. 
When a pencil sketch is completed a slip-sheet 
should be pasted along one edge so as to protect 


Fic. 14.— Shows the effect of indentation when the sheet of paper is 
laid on a soft surface and then removed for shading. No effect is produced, 
because the pencil simply flattens out the paper. 











the drawing from being soiled while in the hands 
of the photoengraver. It will, however, be best 
to coat each sketch with “ fixatif,” a mixture of 
gum lac and alcohol, procurable at any art store. 
It is applied by means of a small tin-tube atomizer, 
one tube of which is placed into the fixatif bot- 
tle and the other to the lips. By blowing into 
the mouth tube the liquid is raised out of the 
bottle and delivered over the surface of the sketch 
in a very fine spray, thus coating the deposited 
graphite particles and preventing their removal 
or damage to the drawing. 

For the lighter tints it will be found best to 
use a harder pencil, as the tint can be laid more 
uniformly. The degree of hardness best suited for 
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Fig. 15.— Shows how the method can be worked with a medium soft 
under-surface, providing it is allowed to remain exactly in register while it 
is being shaded, the under-surface serving for one time only. 


any part of the work will depend to a great extent 
on the individual touch of the person making the 
sketch. A little experimenting along this line 
will soon disclose the proper relation of pencils, 
paper and person. 





ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 


An English merchant who has been visiting a friend in 
Philadelphia during the present summer was contending 
that Matthew Arnold was in the right when he condemned 
as vulgar and unpicturesque the American naming of 
towns. 

“Certainly you give odd names to your towns here in 
the States,” said the Briton. “ Just consider Weehawken, 
Poughkeepsie, Hoboken, and ever so many others, you 
know! ” 

“No doubt they do sound strangely in English ears,” 
admitted the Philadelphian. Then, after a pause, he 
inquired: 

“Do you live in London the year round?” 

“ Oh, no,” responded the unwary Britisher, “I spend a 
good bit of my time at Chipping Norton. I sometimes visit 
in Upper Tooting, and I’ve also a place at Wigmore 
Terrace.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. XI.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 


PAPER AND INKS. 


>»)F the pressman were expected to 
handle only one kind of paper and 
print on it in black alone, many of 
the perplexities that beset his path 
would be eliminated. Or had he to 
print on this one kind of paper in 
even many different colors, the 
problem would be relatively simple. 

Modern papermakers, however, with all the 
wide world to ransack for raw materials, and by 
the aid of the ingenious machinery and processes 
that have been introduced in recent years, now 
present such a bewildering variety of papers as 
to fiber, surface-finish, color and absorptiveness, 
that it is no easy matter to choose intelligently the 
proper inks to be used thereon. 

Indeed the possibilities of color combinations 
alone have been found to require an entire vol- 
ume for their proper presentation, and another 
volume might be most interestingly devoted to 
paper and its manufacture. Hence the limitations 
of this chapter forbid our going into any detailed 
explanations. 

In passing, however, it is only fair to inkmaker 
and paper manufacturer alike, to say that they 
have most earnestly codperated with the printer 
and engraver, and by their efforts have made pos- 
sible the beautifully printed pages which to-day 
are so common that we hardly regard them with 
interest, but which a scant half a century ago 
would have been deemed little short of marvelous. 

The pressman is very rarely consulted when 
the choice of paper is made for any given publica- 
tion, but he is expected to produce the right results 
just the same. Naturally there are special limita- 
tions as to price, weight and availability which 
must first be considered, and with these the press- 
man has little to do. In a general way, however, 
he may often be consulted to advantage, particu- 
larly as to the results from the use of various 
brands of surface-coated papers, as there is a 
marked difference in their chemical affinity for 
ink. 





CLASSES OF PAPER. 


In general the papers handled in the ordinary 
course of work in a modern pressroom may be 
divided into three classes — book, writing, and 
coated. These again may be subdivided roughly 
as follows: book-papers may comprise the vary- 
ing grades of news-print, machine finish, super- 
calendered and. special finishes, with wide varia- 
tions in color and general quality. 

Writings comprise not only the ordinary 
writing-papers, but linens, bonds and ledgers. In 
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the pressroom they are most frequently met in the 
printing of business stationery, report blanks, 
blank-books, ete. 

Coated paper, or enamels, as they are quite 
frequently listed, are in a measure all nearly alike, 
although presenting wide differences in handling. 
The standard brands most commonly used, as 
exemplified by the sheet this page is printed on, 
are single-coated on each side alike, while other 
brands may be double-coated, and given an extra 
high polish. Some label papers are given a still 
higher polish by being mechanically rubbed after 
coating, and usually are coated on but one side 
of the sheet. 

All these papers vary greatly as to surface and 
absorptive qualities, besides possessing widely dif- 
fering chemical affinity for, or repulsion to, ordi- 
nary inks. Hence the pressman is often obliged 
to give considerable study to the particular qual- 
ity of ink needed for a given sheet, even though 
but plain black be indicated. He will find that the 
character of the fiber in the stock he has to handle 
has much to do with its capacity to absorb ink, 
and by the same token must often be printed with 
rather soft inks, for heavy-bodied inks will pull 
away loose fibers, and in a short time foul up form, 
rollers, and even the ink in the fountain. 

Writing-papers of the better class are made 
largely of rags, the very highest grade of ledger 
and bond papers requiring clean, white clippings 
from shirt and collar makers, and the finer grades 
of book-papers are also composed largely of rag 
stock. On these latter an ink of fairly firm body 
may be used, while the very hard, dense-fibered 
and full-sized ledger and bond papers require inks 
of particular density of body. 

Enameled papers were a great trial to the 
pressman in the earlier years of their manufacture 
because of a tendency to “ peel ” or lift the surface 
coating. Papermakers have now practically ban- 
ished this trouble, although the pressman must 
always be on his guard lest the use of an ink of too 
strong a body on enameled stock, start the coating 
in little spots, usually on the solids of an engra- 
ving, where most noticeable. Practically all colors 
may be worked on coated papers and usually with 
rather an increase of brilliancy, but as there is a 
great difference in the chemical action of the coat- 
ing on the inks as between various brands of 
coated papers, care must be taken to insure correct 
results. 

COMPOSITION OF PRINTING-INK. 

Primarily all inks are composed of the pigment 

(or coloring matter) and the varnish which serves 
as a vehicle or carrier, this being equally true of 
blacks or colors. The relation between these is a 
purely mechanical one, rather than chemical, but 
on the thorough incorporation of pigment and var- 
nish a great deal is dependent. But chemistry also 
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plays a very important part in ink manufacture, 
particularly as to the blending or association of 
different colors or varieties of pigments, and the 
choice of such varnishes or oils as will yield inks of 
good working and drying qualities. Likewise the 
chemist in the ink factory must be able to recog- 
nize the purity or lack thereof in the “ dry colors ” 
(as the pigments are known), few inkmakers 
being also dry-color manufacturers. 
BLACK INKS. 


Although the modern inkmaker has succeeded 
in giving us a wide range of beautiful colors in 
qualities that make their use possible on the very 
highest grade of work, blacks will unquestionably 
always be the standard for the greater portion of 
the work turned out of the pressroom, and the 
pressman is fortunately able to choose from a wide 
range in grade, so that his ink may always be 
adapted to the work in hand. 

Lampblack, gas black, or carbon black in some 
of its various forms, combined with resin oil or 
boiled linseed oil, and sundry other ingredients in 
lesser quantities, constitute black ink. The quality 
of these materials and the thoroughness with 
which they are mixed or ground together account 
for the difference in grade between the 6-cent 
news-ink and the $5 engravers’ proof black. 
Indeed it is rumored that crude petroleum has 
been used in a very low grade of news-ink recently, 
and the odor of some freshly printed sheets would 
lend “ strength ” to this report. 

The higher grades of book-ink require lamp- 
black of strong color and varnishes of the better 
grade. These must be put through the ink mills 
(which are powerful steel rollers running in close 
contact) several times, and naturally the propor- 
tion of pigment, varnish, dryer, etc., must be 
nicely calculated to insure the desired results. 


POSTER-INKS. 


Fortunately the cheaper classes of paper are 
usually employed for only those grades of printing 
requiring cheap inks of soft body and easily 
absorbed. The pressman will find a goodly variety 
of black and colored inks suited for use on white 
or colored print stocks. These are usually called 
poster-inks, and the name indicates their chief use, 
the blacks being oftener listed as news-inks. 
Poster-inks may be had from any good inkmaker, 
ranging in price from 6 to 10 cents per pound for 
blacks, up to 40 or 50 cents for permanent colors. 
As a rule, however, the ephemeral nature of the 
work done with them requires no great degree of 
permanence, their cheapness being the principal 
point and one readily appreciated because of the 
use of heavy-faced type and solid blocks. 

COLORED INKS. 


The researches of modern chemistry have 
brought forth a host of beautiful colors, so that 
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almost any desired color effect has become pos- 
sible. To be sure some of these colors, as for 
instance the aniline bases, are exceedingly fugi- 
tive, but on the other hand permanent colors in a 
great variety are available and not too expensive. 

No fixed rules can be laid down for the guid- 
ance of the pressman in the use of colored inks. 
Conditions vary so greatly that no two pressrooms 
can handle them just alike. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that great care in cleaning rollers, 
ink-plate and fountain is a first essential. Delicate 
tints or light colors may require the reinking and 
recleaning of rollers several times before perfect 
purity of color is attained. Further, it may often 
be advisable to secure nickeltypes or nickel-plated 
electrotypes, so as to avoid the debasing action of 
certain inks (some reds and blues particularly) on 
the copper-faced electrotypes. 

Where the work on hand is of sufficient impor- 
tance and time allows, it is always advisable to 
give the inkmaker full particulars regarding the 
work to be done with his ink, submitting if pos- 
sible samples of the paper, colors to be matched, 
ete. This will often obviate expensive delays 
while inks have to be mixed or otherwise altered. 


HALF-TONE INKS. 

With the introduction of the half-tone came the 
call for a different ink than that previously used 
on bookwork. The fine screen plates required an 
ink “short” in body instead of “long” and 
“tacky,” as had previously been used. 

This problem was readily solved by the ink- 
maker so that to-day the pressman has available 
from all the reputable ink houses, not only fine 
blacks, but a bewildering array of colors, any of 
which will print a half-tone perfectly, provided a 
paper of suitable surface be used. To be sure, few 
of the brighter colors are of any practical use in 
half-tone printing, but many deep and artistic 
shades bordering on black are now obtainable, and 
these yield most satisfactory results indeed. 


DOUBLE-TONE INKS. ‘ 
Several manufacturers have within a few years 
placed on the market, under varying trade names, 
inks which yield prints showing two differing 
shades or tones of color. While the details of 
manufacture are supposedly trade secrets, it is 
understood that the “ two-tone ” effect is secured 
by grinding a pigment of one color in a varnish 
which has previously been colored or stained with 
a pigment of another color. Many beautiful 
effects are thus attainable, but the pressman must 
be on his guard in handling these inks. It has 
been found that most annoying offsets have 
occurred, even after the sheets seemed perfectly 
dry. Slip sheets should always be used and the 
printed sheets left in them as long as possible, 
even after they are seemingly dry. 











It will be found that no two brands of coated 
paper yield exactly the same effect when printed 
with double-tone inks, so careful experimentation 
should precede any considerable amount of work 
with the inks. 

SUITING INK TO PAPER. 


Considering the many varieties of paper which 
he must handle, and the wide range of inks avail- 
able, the pressman should not be greatly troubled 
in the choice of ink best adapted to the work in 
hand. The makers of good ink are no longer to 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, but their 
name is legion, and in the main their product is 
satisfactory to the user. 

Too often, perhaps, the pressure of competi- 
tion induces the use of inks on certain lines of 
work which were originally intended for cheaper 
grades, but even this may be done with a good 
degree of success, provided the rollers and press 
are in good condition and sufficient care be given 
the make-ready. 

Where it is possible to do so, adherence to a 
few standard grades of blacks and colors will be 
found preferable to the indiscriminate sampling 
of many different lines. The pressman will thus 
come to know the qualities which make each grade 
most desirable, and can choose accordingly. 

Nothing but experience will enable the press- 
man to judge of the quality of an ink, and even 
then, in making a decision, he should take into 
careful consideration any other conditions which 
might affect the results. Too often inks have 
been condemned and rejected when the real fault 
lay somewhere else. 

For cheap papers use cheap, soft-bodied inks, 
and for hard-surfaced papers choose heavy-bodied, 
dense inks. Neglect of these fundamentals is sure 
to result in trouble. 

Printing with a heavy-bodied ink on papers of 
soft texture will quickly foul form, rollers and 
fountain, the fibers being detached from the sur- 
face of the stock at every impression. On the 
other hand, too light or soft bodied inks will not 
yield a firm impression on the harder papers, but 
will look smeary. 

REDUCERS. 


Unquestionably the better plan is to buy an 
ink that is just suited to the work, and the ink- 
maker can usually furnish it just right as to body 
if advised of the grade of paper, quality of work 
desired, etc. 

When an ink be found too stiff for the work, 
the addition of a small quantity of boiled linseed 
oil will usually be found all that is necessary. 
Some pressmen also use turpentine, “hard oil” 
and japan —this latter to increase the drying 
qualities of the ink. Inkmakers furnish reducing 
varnishes for this purpose, and a variety of pat- 
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ented reducing compounds are on the market, 
some of which possess decided merit. Kerosene 
oil is sometimes used as a reducer for the cheapest 
grade of news-ink with success. 

All these agents should be used sparingly, and 
an ink that seems to require any great degree of 
“ doping ” to become usable, had best be returned 
to the inkmaker. 


COLD PRESSROOMS. 


Particular attention may here well be called to 
the fact that unless the pressroom be kept con- 
stantly well warmed during cold weather, inks 
will not work well. If the several tons of metal in 
a press become thoroughly chilled, no mere warm- 
ing of the surrounding air for an hour or two will 
bring the mass up to a suitable temperature. Cold 
ink tables, fountains and rollers will bring trouble 
to any pressman. Inks that were just right the 
night before, on a cold morning will seem alto- 
gether too stiff and heavy. The time wasted in 
trying to handle work on a cold press will several 
times over pay for keeping the room warm through 
the night. 

A fault too often noticeable is the tendency of 
many pressmen to carry too heavy a color. Of 
course the “solids” look best in a strong, full 
color, but this frequently results in filling and 
burying the middle tones of an engraving, as well 
as increasing the ever present danger from offset. 

Here, as in everything else connected with his 
work, let the pressman use judgment and care, 
remembering always that genius, as has been well 
stated, “is but an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 





GETTING IT STRAIGHT. 


When the late Bishop Potter attended the Episcopal 
convention in San Francisco he kept the people of the 
Golden Gate laughing at the good things he said. 

During his visit the citizens were in good-natured 
rivalry to do him honor, and he was sometimes embar- 
rassed with the necessity of declining some of the many 
invitations that his time prevented him from accepting. 
However, William Crocker extended to him an invitation 
that he was glad to be able to accept; that was to occupy 
his handsome residence on Nob Hill, the home of the early 
millionaires. 

A group of visitors were being shown about the city by 
a native, and as they reached this section the residence of 
Mr. Crocker was pointed out, at the same time the guide 
taking occasion to spring a joke he had carefully nursed 
for the proper time. 

“That house,” he said, pointing to the residence, 
Mr. Crocker’s Pottery.” 

He had not noticed a gentleman who was at the instant 
coming down the broad porch steps. It opportunely hap- 
pened to be Bishop Potter, and he had heard every word 
that was said. There was a glint of humor in his eye as he 
stepped up to the man and said: 

“T beg your pardon for correcting you, but you are mis- 
taken. This is Bishop Potter’s Crockery.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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A REMARKABLE COPYRIGHT. 


BY J. J. GALVIN. 


HEN I was in Manila in 1899 I saw something 
in connection with the printing business which 
is away out of the ordinary. Juan Atayde, 
the proofreader on the Filipino Republique, 
read two proofs at the same time. He would 
place the proofs on his desk, take a pencil in 
each hand, and with an eye on either proof, 

read them, and read them correctly. When I was first told 
about this marvelous feat, I rejected it as a huge joke, but 
seeing is believing, and Juan Atayde and myself became 
good friends. He had been educated in Hongkong, and 
was a master of the English language. One day I asked 
him about this twofold talent of his and he told me the 
following story: 

“ They had a proofreader in the office whose name was 
Angel Doublis; he was an insurrecto after working hours, 
and in a skirmish with the Spanish he lost an eye. After 
coming from the hospital Angel resumed his duties as 
reader, and apparently got along just as well as ever. I 
had lately graduated from college, was of a logical dis- 
position, and reasoned this way: If Angel can read one 
proof with one eye, why can not I read two proofs with 
two eyes? I have two hands, one for marking each proof. 
Then a difficulty presented itself —I have only one tongue. 
I settled this matter by getting along without a copyholder 
and reading silently. 

“That evening after dinner I opened Victor Hugo’s 
‘Les Miserables’ to pages 6 and 7. I commenced opera- 
tions by placing my right hand over my right eye and 
reading the first line of the left-hand page with my left 
eye; I then reversed, and, with the left hand over the left 
eye, I read the right-hand line. I continued in this manner 
until I had read half a page, and of course got along very 
well. I then challenged the real issue by attempting to 
read the line on page 6 with my left eye, and the line on 
page 7 with my right eye, at the same time. Then there 
was trouble; the lines would blend, and the thoughts 
become confused. But I expected this, and after strug- 
gling along for two hours something happened. There was 
great commotion in my head-piece. I felt giddy, faint, 
collapsical. The feeling was indescribable —a rending of 
the parts, a rushing as of many waters to find an outlet. 
Then came the climax of nothingness. This was followed 
by a gradual clarifying, a separation, an adjustment, a 
cohesion — and behold, there I sat, reading those two sepa- 
rate pages as naturally as I formerly had read one! 

“Could I believe it? Had I accomplished the hereto- 
fore considered impossible? I gave vent to my great joy 
in expressions in Tagalog, in Spanish, and in English. 
For was not I—Juan Atayde—a most remarkable per- 
son? The Filipinos in all ages would sing my praises; 
they would erect monuments to my memory — yes, indeed, 
I would be their immortal. Because I could read double — 
that is, one article with each eye, and at the same time. To 
add to my satisfaction, I experienced no ill effects from 
either eye or brain; and I knew that it would be much 
easier to read upon two different subjects than it would 
be to read the pages of the same story. 

“The following day, as a matter of precaution merely, 
I applied for a copyright upon my performance, and as yet 
I have heard of no infringements. 

“Of course I have to be particularly careful — my 
thoughts can not wander even for an instant. So far I 
have only permitted one error of any magnitude to go 
through, and that was last week. I had two articles, one 
on General Harrison Gray Otis crossing the Rubicon, and 
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the other on the simians that inhabit the trees in the 
neighborhood of the Mercado at Malate, and which are an 
abomination to the American soldier. Well, I let it read 
that ‘General Otis is an abomination to the American 
soldier’ but that ‘ the monkeys safely crossed the Rubicon.’ 
I felt very badly over this, but those monkeys are so mis- 
chievous. One of the proofs was in English, and the other 
was in Spanish, and the error occurred through my inad- 
vertence in letting the corrections become transposed into 
the wrong language. 

“Doctor Florencia, the celebrated specialist on cranial 
phenomena, took an intense interest in my accomplishment. 
He used to come down to the office, and sit by the hour 
watching me read; he would then go over the proofs and 
judge of the accuracy of my reading. He often brought 
down his skeletons, and would take observations and 
measurements of corresponding parts of my head and 
take my temperature; he used up pages of legal cap 
paper drawing pictures and making computations, but all 
to no purpose. His only conclusion was that it was one of 
those remarkable cases where human desire was so firmly 
intrenched that all barriers were torn down — even nature 
itself bowing in acquiescence.” 

I had watched Juan Atayde closely during his narra- 
tion, but could discover nothing abnormal in his appear- 
ance, or out of order in his actions. I finally said: “ Juan, 
you are a wonder, but don’t you think there is some ana- 
tomical variance, created by the superlative strain under 
which you labored during your great effort, that will 
account for your marvelous talent? Don’t you believe 
that possibly the cerebellum overbalances the cerebrum by 
impinging upon the medulla, thus influencing the ophthal- 
mic nerve and interfering with the functions of the 
occipital cavity?” But Juan scouted the idea, and simply 
said “ Non possimus.” 

You would think this man should be satisfied with his 
double ability, but he isn’t. And when I left him he was 
lamenting the fact that he had not two tongues, so that he 
could speak Spanish and United States at the same time. 
I tried to read as he does, but after many efforts it was a 
failure. 

Sefior Atayde spoke to me about making his copyright 
international. I told him that he might just as well make it 
apply to the universe, and thereby be fully protected. 

What does the reader think about it? 





** HERE’S TO HIM.” 


Here’s to the man whose hand 

Is firm when he clasps your own — 
Like a grip of steel 
That makes you feel 

You’re not in the world alone. 


Here’s to the man whose laugh 
Puts the somber clouds to rout — 
The man who’s fair 
And kind and square 
To the one that’s down and out. 
— The Milwaukee Sentinel. 





THE BEST CODE. 


Emily —“ Why are you waving your handkerchief? ” 

Angelina — “ Since papa has forbidden Tom the house, 
we have arranged a code of signals.” 

Emily — “ What is it?” 

Angelina —“‘ When he waves his handkerchief five 
times, that means ‘do you love me?’ And when I wave 
frantically in reply it means, ‘ Yes, darling.’ ” 

Emily — “And how do you ask other questions? ” 

Angelina —“ We don’t. That’s the whole code.” — 
Harper’s Weekly. 





THE CREEK 


Representative illustration from photograph showing depth of color well-suited to landscape work. Printed in Doubletone 
Autumn Green Deep, of Sigmund Ullman Co., New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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JOHN MARDER, VETERAN TYPEFOUNDER, RETIRES. 


John Marder became a citizen of Chicago and entered 
the typefounding business in 1860, at the age of twenty- 
five. He has just retired, at the age of seventy-three, 
vigorous in health and intellect, to enjoy a well-earned 
ease in his latter years. Always a conspicuous figure in 
American typography, especially in the West, he enjoys 
the confidence and friendship of thousands of printers, 
whose good wishes follow him into retirement. It is the 
too frequent destiny of American men of affairs to, figur- 
ratively speaking, “ die with their boots on”: to come to 
an abrupt end. How much saner it is to hand over the 
helm in good time to younger men and to take the time in 
peaceful days to add up life’s sum, to balance one’s life 
accounts, and prepare for the life eternal unhampered by 
the distractions of business. In such years the veteran 
takes on the true dignity of his manhood, and his fellows 
form a truer estimate of his character and achievements 
unbiased by rivalries or other petty and transitory condi- 
tions. That in the fullness of his powers John Marder 
should take this sane procedure was to be expected in one 
whose life has been so entirely exemplary in every rela- 
tion — domestic, civic and commercial. John Marder has a 
stalwart figure and an equally stalwart character. 

John Marder’s strongest characteristics are sincerity 
and modesty. Although his business career was vigorous, 
enterprising and, when necessary, combative, his is really 
a retiring disposition. This trait has at times been mis- 
interpreted by strangers as aloofness or coldness, whereas 
in fact John Marder is a man of kindly disposition, jovial 
among acquaintances, and a considerate employer. 

In the January, 1907, issue THE INLAND PRINTER 
printed an account of John Marder’s life and services, a 
summary of which will suffice now. He is of German 
parentage, and was born March 5, 1835, in Greentown, 
Stark county, Ohio. At sixteen he entered a printing-office 
in Akron, Ohio, learning that business. At twenty-one he 
went to Davenport, Iowa, as an employee of the business 
which still continues under the name of Fidlar & Chambers, 
printers. At twenty-five he went to Chicago as book- 
keeper for the Chicago Type Foundry, the first typefoundry 
in Chicago, and two years later became a partner. Later 
on A. P. Luse, who had been a partner in the firm in Daven- 
port which employed John Marder, joined him in forming 
the firm, which was owner of the foundry, under the style 
of Marder, Luse & Co. until 1892, when it; became part of 
the American Type Founders Company. John Marder was 
the first Western general manager of the new company, 
and later became its secretary-treasurer (and in reality 
its general manager) in New York. He returned to Chi- 
cago as manager of the Chicago branch in 1895, and 
resigned in August, 1908. He was one of the organizers 
of the American Type Founders Company, which has 
justified all his favorable expectations and promises in 
improving the service to the printers of the United States. 
John Marder married Frances H. Collins in 1861. There 
are three sons and two daughters. The sons occupy lead- 
ing positions in the printing machinery and typefounding 
business, all having had practical training. 

The Chicago fire of 1871, which wiped out the busi- 
nesses of that city, including the Chicago Type Foundry, 
afforded John Marder the opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. He promptly extended credits of several hundred 
thousand dollars to burned-out printers, not one in ten of 
whom had any basis for credit other than John Marder’s 
favorable opinion of their ability and probity. Several of 
the more successful printing firms of Chicago owe their 
existence to those liberal extensions of credits, based on a 
firm faith in the future of Chicago and the integrity of 
Chicago printers. 
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In refitting his typefoundry after the fire, John Marder 
decided to make his type on the point system. There 
never was a progressive step taken by one man, without 
some other men claiming part of the credit as suggestors 
or prophesiers. So other men have claimed to have sug- 
gested John Marder’s action. This need not be denied, 
but does not detract one iota from the credit due to John 
Marder for introducing the point system into America. 
He did it, and it was a plucky thing to do, for during the 
first few years his true standards of body were the most 
difficult to use with the old bodies, and thousands of print- 
ers who knew the Marder type-bodies to be the more scien- 
tific could not afford to mix them with unscientific bodies 


JOHN MARDER. 


previously purchased. John Marder would have been a 
richer man if he had not introduced the American point 
system of type-bodies, and if he had not been a persistent 
man that great reform would have been indefinitely post- 
poned. No financial reward was gained by the introduc- 
tion of this reform. Only those whose experience goes back 
of 1890 can correctly estimate the great advantages 


derived by the printers through the point system. It is no 
exaggeration to estimate it at hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in time saved in justification and in preventing 
trouble on the presses through bad justification. A very 
definite saving of time in the composition of three-fourths 
of all jobs may be credited to the point system. It is the 
greatest reform in typemaking ever introduced in America, 
and John Marder is therefore one of the printers’ greatest 
benefactors. The whole history of this event was printed 
in the January, 1907, number of this journal. THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which was one of the chief advocates of John 
Marder’s system of point bodies, can not announce John 
Marder’s honorable retirement without reminding the 
printers of America of his great services to our craft. It 
tenders to him its sincere respect and appreciation, with 
its wishes for many years of happiness in the retrospect 
of a highly useful career, reflected and continued in the 
services of his children. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 


OCCURRED. 
COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


OCTOBER. 


October 1.—Alexander Ramsey, believed at his death 
(in 1903) to have been the oldest printer in the country, 
born in Oneida county, New York, 1811. 

October 2.— Col. John A. Martin, pioneer printer and 
editor of Kansas, and ex-Governor of that State, died at 
Atchison, 1889.....Edward Payson Suter, manager of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia typefoundries, died at Nar- 
beth, Pennsylvania, 1899, aged fifty.....The Commercial- 
Advertiser, now the Daily Globe, of New York city, first 
appeared, 1797.....William John Dornan, a_ veteran 
printer of Philadelphia, and for some years president of 
the local Typothete, born in that city, 1829. 

October 3.— J. West Goodwin, noted Sedalia, Missouri, 
editor, born at Brownville, New York, 1836.....Gustav 
Herman Schauppner, printer and typefounder, at one 
time president of the Illinois Typefounding Company, of 
Chicago, died, 1873.....William Morris, founder of the 
“Kelmscott Press,” died at Hammersmith, London, 1896. 
....Frederick Barnard, of the firm of Barnard & Miller, 
of Chicago, and said to be the oldest “boss” printer and 
oldest “ newsboy ” in Chicago, born in Somerton, England, 
1836. 

October 4.— The first edition of the whole Bible in the 
English language, being Miles Coverdale’s translation, 
and supposed to have been printed in Zurich, Switzerland, 
by Christopher Froschover, issued, 1535.....Samuel 
Rastall, a compositor well known throughout the land, for 
a number of years secretary and treasurer of Chicago 
Typographical Union, and inventor of the alphabetic sys- 
tem of type measurement, born in Cheltenham, England, 
1838. 

October 5.— The Bristol (Eng.) Mercury started, 1715. 
....Charles E. Leonard (of Knight, Leonard & Co., of 
Chicago) born at Buffalo, New York, 1829. 


October 6.— William Orville Hickok, noted manufac- 


turer of bookbinders’ machines and tools, born near War- 
saw, New York, 1815. 

October 7.— First newspaper in New Hampshire, the 
New Hampshire Gazette, issued at Portsmouth, 1756..... 
Joseph Ames, distinguished antiquary and author of 
“ Typographical Antiquities”; also Fellow of the Royal 
Society; died, 1758.....Cornelius Wendell, early Congres- 
sional printer, died at Northampton, Massachusetts, 1870. 

October 8.— Rembrandt, the great Dutch painter and 
etcher, died at Amsterdam, 1669.....Thomas Hailing, 
prominent English printer, born in Gloucester, 1830..... 
Joseph W. McCann, on a wager, sets 2,127 ems in one hour 
in the office of the New York Sun, 1888. 

October 10.—Aldus Manutius, the younger, and the last 
of that famous family of printers at Rome, died, 1597. 
....The foundation stone of the present New York World 
building laid, 1889. 

October 11.— Frank W. Palmer, Government printer 
under President Harrison, born at Manchester, Indiana, 
1827.....David MacConnell Smyth, inventor of the book- 
sewing machine, died at Hartford, Connecticut, 1907, aged 
seventy-four. 

October 12.— Senator Preston B. Plumb, of Kansas, in 
early life a printer, born in Delaware county, Ohio, 1837. 
....John Milton Edson, noted veteran printer, for thirty- 
seven years head of the editorial department of the 
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A. N. Kellogg auxiliary house, born in Warren county, 
Pennsylvania, 1832. 

October 13.—Barletti de St. Paul, French gram- 
marian, and inventor of a system of printer’s logotypes, 
for which he received a reward of 20,000 francs, died, 
1809.....Henry C. Carey, noted writer and publisher, died 
at Philadelphia, 1879, aged eighty-six. 

October 14.— Benjamin Edes, at one time part owner 
of the old Boston Gazette, born at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, 1732.....Thillinghast King Collins, Philadelphia 
printer, and inventor of movable rules for stereotype 
blocks, born, 1802. 

October 16.—John Luther Ringwalt, author of the 
“American Encyclopedia of Printing,” born in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 1828.....Sir Robert L. Estrange, writing to 
Lord Arlington, states that eighty printers had died during 
the great London plague, 1665.....William Bradford 
began the weekly New York Gazette, 1725. 

October 17.— Charles Andrew Dana, noted writer, and 
editor of the New York Sun, died, 1897. 

October 18.— Col. Abner B. Packard, universally known 
preparer of type, stereotype and linotype metals, died in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, 1902, aged eighty-one.....Thomas 
Bassandyne, noted early Edinburgh printer, died, 1577. 

October 19.—Charles Crapelet, called the “ French 
Baskerville,” noted for printing correct and beautiful edi- 
tions, died in France, 1809, aged forty-seven.....John D. 
Defrees, public printer under President Lincoln, died at 
Berkeley Springs, Virginia, 1882, aged seventy-two. 

October 20.— Robert McKechnie, prominent union 
printer of New York city, born in Armagh, Ireland, 1834. 

October 21.—John Bewick, very distinguished artist 
in wood engraving, died, 1795.....Date of first paper pub- 
lished in Kansas Territory (at Wakarusa), 1854..... 
Frederic Hudson, author of a “History of Journalism,” 
and managing editor of the New York Herald, died in 
Concord, New Hampshire, 1875.....Wilhelm Blaeu, a 
noted early printer of Amsterdam, died, 1638. 

October 23.— Fourteen printers, publishers and book- 
sellers committed to Newgate prison, London, for issuing 
a translation of “ Tacitus,” 1711. 

October 24.— Michael Dalton, noted typefounder, of 
Boston, died 1879, aged eighty. 

October 25.—‘“Anastatic” printing patented 
Baldanus & Siemens, of Berlin, Germany), 1845. 

October 26.— Roger Norton, of Little Britain, printer 
of Latin and Greek to his majesty, and one of the noted 
patentees in the office of king’s printer, died, 1723..... 
The Grub Street Journal of this date contains an account 
of the origin of the term “ printer’s devil,” 1732. 

October 27.—After a short siege laid against Mayence 
by Elector Adolph of Nassau, to displace from office Elec- 
tor Diether von Isenburg, who ventured to dispute the 
Pope’s authority to remove him, fire was set te part of the 
city, including a part of the office of Fust & Schoeffer, in 
consequence of which the workmen were scattered through 
Europe and so disseminated the art, 1462. 

October 28.— Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the 
Linotype machine, died in Baltimore, 1899, aged forty-five. 
...-The Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser, 
established as a daily, descending from the Pennsylvania 
Weekly Gazette (founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin) 
and later merged into the present North American of 
Philadelphia, begun, 1771. 

October 29.— The Company of Stationers of London 
obtained a patent from King James I. “ for the sole print- 
ing of primers, psalms, almanacks, etc., in English, for the 
help and relief of them and their successors forever,” 
1603.....The first newspaper in Connecticut, the Connecti- 
cut Courant, issued at Hartford, 1764.....James Gordon 


(by 
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Bennett issues the first number of the New York Globe, 
1832.....John B. Clarke, nine times elected State printer 
of New Hampshire, and proprietor of the Daily Mirror of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, died, 1891. 

October 30.— William Perry, for thirty years cele- 
brated editor and proprietor of the London Morning 
Chronicle, born at Aberdeen, 1756.....Col. Horace Tyler 
Rockwell, well-known printer, and fourth president of the 
United Typothete, died in Boston, 1902, aged sixty-four. 


ADDITIONS TO PRECEDING MONTHS. 


January 1.— The Falmouth Gazette and Weekly Adver- 
tiser, Maine’s oldest newspaper, started by Thomas B. 
Wait and Benjamin Whitcomb, at Portland, 1785.....The 
Franklin Repository of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
started as a weekly by George K. Harper, and still run- 
ning as a daily, begun, 1790. 

January 8.— The South Carolina Gazette, earliest ances- 
tor of the present News and Courier, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, started, 1732. 

January 12.— John Oswen, third printer at Ipswich, 
issued “ The New Testament,” 1550. 

January 19.— Wynken de Worde’s will proved, 1535. 

January 23.—The Grolier Club of New York city 
founded, 1884. 

January 26.— John White, who started the Newcastle 
Courant (in 1711), died, 1769.....The Caxton Club of Chi- 
cago incorporated, 1895. 

February 1.— Ludwig Elzevier, renowned early printer 
of Amsterdam, died, 1617, aged fifty-seven. 

February 5.— Date of “Compotus manualis ad usum 
Oxoniensium, by Charles Kyforth, of Oxford, 1519. 

February 7.—Aldus Manutius I., early Italian printer, 
died, 1555. 

February 13.—Aldus Manutius 
printer, born in Venice, 1547. 

February 16.— The New Jersey Journal, a weekly, the 
predecessor of the Daily Journal, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
and the oldest newspaper in continuous existence in that 
State, started, 1779. 

February 18.— Date of the colophon of “ Directorium 
Sacerdotum,” printed by Hugo Goez, in the city of York, 
1509. 

February 25.— The first Typographical Society or 
Union of Columbia, Ohio, chartered by the Legislature, 
1834. 

February 26.— John Allan, “the Nestor of American 
Bibliophiles,” and an extensive book collector, born in Kil- 
burne, Ayrshire, Scotland, 1777. 

February 28.—The noted typefounding house of 
Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, Germany, established by 
Johann August Genzsch and George Heyse, 1833. 

March 11.— The Daily Courant, the “ first British daily 
paper,” entitled to this description, began in London, by 
E. Mallet, 1702. 

March 12.— Jean Heynlin, of Stein, diocese of Spires, 
Bavaria, one of the first to bring printing to Paris (about 
1472), died, 1496. 

March 22.— Emil Julius Genzsch, owner of the famous 
Genzsch & Heyse typefoundry of Hamburg, Germany, born 
in that city, 1842. 

March 29.— Frederick Koenig gets first patent in Eng- 
land on his steam printing-press, 1810. 

March 31.— Robert Foulis is appointed printer of the 
University of Glasgow, 1743. 

April 7.— The Gazette, of Hudson, New York, still 
being published as a weekly, started, by Ashbel Stoddart 
and Charles R. Webster, 1785. 

April 25.— Mrs. M. K. Beach, the first woman operat- 
ing a typewriter, started at this work, 1875. 


II., early Italian 


May 4.— Thomas J. Sullivan, director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, died at Washington, D. C., 1908, 
aged sixty-one. 

May 12.— The Impartial Register, published as a semi- 
weekly nearly one hundred years and the eighth paper 
started in Salem, Massachusetts, begins, 1800. 

June 1.— William H. Welch, originator of “ patent 
insides ” and first publisher of the Des Moines Leader, died 
in Chicago, 1908. 

June 4.—The Oracle, finally merged with the New 
Hampshire Gazette, established by Charles Pierce, at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1793. 

June 20.— The Northern Budget, of Troy, New York, 
still published as a Sunday paper, started by Robert Moffitt 
& Co., at Lansingburg, New York, 1797. 

June 21.— The Journal, of Dayton, Ohio, started, 1808. 

June 24.—Johann August Genzsch, founder of the 
noted Genzsch & Heyse typefoundry at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, died in that city, 1869, aged sixty-nine. 





THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


[President Roosevelt will get a Dollar a Word.] 
We saw (two plunks) a buck (that’s four) 
And then (six dollars, please) 
I fired (that’s eight) a shot (two more) 
And brought him to his knees. 
The hunting scene (that makes nineteen) 
Is something really fine; 
The jungle’s all a vivid green, 
(I think that’s twenty-nine.) 


To-night we lie beneath the sky, 
(One, two, three, four, five, six ;) 

It’s great (seven, eight), the moon is high, 
The woods full of big sticks! 

So what we do (that’s twenty-two) 
Let’s do with all our might. 

(Come, Kermit, count, whate’er you do! 
Yes, twenty-eight is right!) 


It is great sport (my words are short, 
But why should I waste ink?) 

I thought I heard a rhino snort 
In coming down to drink. 

I’m on his track (Kermet, go back 
And count these words again.) 

The night is still and raven black! 
(Loeb, come and hold my pen.) 


Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang (They’ll hate to pay 
For four bangs in a row, 
A dollar each, but that’s the way 
The contract reads, I know)! 
(Loeb, skin the rhino while I add 
These words.) What heavenly breeze! 
We’re off to bed! (And Kermit, lad, 


Mail this first chapter, please !) —J. W. Foley. 





ADJECTIVES AS YOU LIKE THEM. 

“The worst of the two,” a phrase which was good 
enough for Robert Louis Stevenson, nobody but a purist 
grammarian has any right to object to, says Professor 
Lounsbury of Yale, in the September Harper’s Magazine. 
From the fourteenth century on, contends this critic, 
through the writings of such masters as Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Richardson and Fielding, Doctor Johnson, 
Jane Austen, Irving, Thackeray, and others, the superla- 
tive form in comparisons of two has had constant use. So 
with a phrase like “ my dearest friend” or “my dearest 
Mary,” which the purist would say implies a number of 
friends or Marys, Professor Lounsbury points out that 
dearest can also mean very or especially dear. Many an 
overburdened brain will find relief in knowing that a 
scholar may oppose a stickler. And may the best man 
win! — Harper’s Weekly. 








TWENTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF UNITED 
TYPOTHETAE. 


BH HE dove of peace did not descend officially and 


in propria persona at the United Typothetze 
convention at Boston, September 9 to 11, but 
its shadow was distinctly visible, and those 
noted for clear vision vowed they saw the 
outline of its form circling in the air await- 
ing the first invitation to flutter downward. 
The United Typothetz adheres to the old-fashioned notion 
of secret meetings, and the foregoing is not drawn from 
the snatches of wisdom an outsider may obtain from the 
actual proceedings so much as from unstilted expressions 
heard in the hall lobbies and hotel corridors, where dele- 
gates and others spoke their minds, freed from the sense 
of official responsibility. For be it known that delegates of 
all grades and conditions have the habit of taking them- 
selves most seriously; it shows in the multitude of qualifi- 
cations with which they bolster up simple and innocuous 
utterances, often accompanied by furrowed brow and in 
measured tones. In the free and easy conversation 
between individuals there was ample evidence that battle- 
flags were being furled and put away. 

For the first time in several years, known and avowed 
typographical men were in evidence. John W. Hays, of 
Minneapolis, who is vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union, ran up from Hartford, Connecticut, 
to renew old acquaintances with “ the enemy ” and possibly 
make new ones. If he had any other business there than 
that of a looker-on he succeeded in hiding it from the 
vulgar gaze. If a social handshake and chat was his pur- 
pose he evidently achieved success. His appearance with 
one or two fellow-unionists was invariably the prelude to 
a discussion of “the situation,” and bewildering were the 
sentiments expressed. A friend of Mr. Hays’ recited an 
experience illustrative of the freedom with which opinions 
were expressed. An employer who had fought the union 
and succeeded, frankly admitted he would rather be back in 
that fold: “ Why don’t you get rid of that man Lynch?” 
quoth this one. “ He was and is the cause of the whole 
trouble; he is tricky and a bulldozer, and plain, straight- 
forward men will not treat with him.” The fact that news- 
paper publishers did not speak so of Mr. Lynch had no 
weight with this critic. But the unionist met two more 
employers, one of whom had won his fight locally and the 
other had been a national figure in the affray. They spoke 
of Lynch, too. The local light spontaneously voiced his 
admiration of the work Lynch had done for his organiza- 
tion; it far outshone the achievements of any other labor 
official and had made of his union a great power. Applaud- 
ing that view, the employer of national fame wished to add 
that the financing of the strike was a master stroke worthy 
of the best minds in the financial world, and he liked Lynch 
for his straightforwardness, as there was never any doubt 
as to where he stood on any question at issue. So the 
tongues wagged; erstwhile perplexing experiences were 
laughed at and views ventilated. The union officials were 
“joshed ” about the time and energy they expended in pur- 
chasing men who were gold bricks the employers wanted to 
get rid of, and in turn cited instances to show they were 
not the only typographic Rubes who bought spurious arti- 
cles; they also reprobated the “ coarse work” and “ crude 
methods ” of local officials and chapel chairmen that prac- 
tically drove employers here and there into a hostile atti- 
tude toward the union. Unusually interesting to the ordi- 
nary observer who had paid little attention to details was 
what he heard about “the mistake” at St. Louis in 1904. 
In the union camp Mr. Lynch has been openly criticized 
for some action taken at St. Louis more than for any other 
single act incident to the eight-hour strike. What the mis- 
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take was doesn’t matter now; the point is that Mr. Lynch’s 
union critics have reverted time and again to his “ blun- 
der ” in 1904, and perhaps he did blunder from the stand- 
point of his critics. But members high in the Typothete 
did not hesitate to say that the organization made a great 
mistake in taking the action it did at the Mound City, and 
that some of the men who were afterward prominent in 
opposing the union thought so and said so at the time. 

Listening to the lobby chatter, which if loose and free, 
was certainly frank, one was left wondering how there ever 
was a strike. He was certainly impressed with the idea 
that the bad blood was being dissipated, and there were 
hopes that some olive-branch declaration would be forth- 
coming from the convention. It was known that several 
propositions would be presented. One looked to the estab- 
lishment of a strictly nonunion or open-shop organization, 
which in practice is what the Typothetz is now — that is, 
to a very great extent. This idea was said to emanate 
from Chicago and have the support of several members of 
that Typothete. Another and more progressive idea was 
fathered by George H. Ellis, of Boston, and has been 
expressed in these words: “ Recognizing the fact that we 
ought to have an association including all printers who see 
the necessity for coming together on the broadest possible 
basis, organize somewhat after the plan of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, probably without the joint-stock 
feature, but including all who care to belong ‘ regardless 
of their union affiliations.’ The National Typothetz could 
then make agreements, as does the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, with the various national or international 
unions, binding only on such local Typothete, individuals, 
firms, or corporations, as wish to make agreements with 
local unions under it.” 

The foregoing was discussed in executive session, from 
which all but delegates were debarred, and no official state- 
ment has been given out, but it can safely be said that 
neither proposition was adopted. The convention affirmed 
the position taken by the executive council on February 28, 
1908, in amending the “declaration of policy.” These 
amendments (1) favored ascertainment of costs and (2) 
expressed a desire to advance the interests of technical 
training. On the burning question — the labor issue — the 
amended “ declaration ” reads: 

“The United Typothete of America leaves to local 
Typothetz the settlement of all questions relating to its 
own membership, subject to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the United Typothetze of America. 
Local Typothetz and individual members shall be at liberty 
to make contracts with local unions providing such con- 
tracts conform to the spirit of this declaration of policy, 
and are approved by the executive officers of the national 
organization before they are executed.” 

This was the most important act of the convention, and 
the one in which there was the greatest general interest, 
but as debates in executive session are not reported it is 
difficult to say with exactness just what motive prompted 
the rejection of the Ellis and the Chicago propositions. 
Though many nonmembers have held to the opinion that a 
strictly anti-union organization was the logical goal of the 
Typothetz, yet it tabooed the Chicago plan because it led 
to a so-called “open shop” that would be closed to union 
men. Some said this would tend to the development of an 
unsocial body —one dominated solely by the commercial 
spirit and which cared naught for the uplift of humanity, 
whereas an important duty of employers and their associa- 
tions is to give employees the best possible conditions. 
“ Nothing should be done to lower ideals,” said one member. 

“Tf such views had weight in defeating the anti-union 
proposal from Chicago, why did Mr. Ellis’ suggestion 
fail?” was asked a gentleman evidently well satisfied with 
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the result of the session. He explained that the voters were 
there to make Mr. Ellis’ proposition a law, but it was not 
thought judicious to do so at this time. “ The truth is,” he 
went on, “there is not really a great deal in Mr. Ellis’ 
idea. Its greatest value would be in serving to remove in 
the clearest way a very general misconception as to the 
methods and machinery of the Typothetze — misconcep- 
tions as rife among members as among outsiders. It is the 
almost universal notion that the Typothete is a fighting 
organization, and is consequently highly centralized in its 
methods. Such is not the case. To illustrate it, it ‘ main- 
tains the right of every member to conduct an open office ’; 
it doesn’t say he shall do so— merely that he has the right 
to do so if he so desires. Oh, yes, we fight, and have had 
centralized power, but those were occasions when that was 
thought necessary. I don’t say the United Typothete can 
not become militant; I say it is not naturally and essen- 
tially a centralized, fighting body. During 1904-6 we 
thought it wise to prepare for and wage war, and the neces- 
sary powers were conferred on the proper parties; that 
was temporary and abnormal. Now there is no need for 
war and the implements of strife are rusting; that is the 
desired and normal state of the Typothetz. In my opinion, 
all we need to do at present is to set the Typothetz straight 
before its members and the world — reaffirm the old faith 
in all its purity — while the passage of Mr. Ellis’ resolu- 
tion would serve to confirm popular misconceptions. Well, 
other reasons were advanced by the majority, the principal 
one being that the Typothetze should not make any pro- 
nouncement until after the appeal case arising out of the 
suit against the pressmen’s union is decided.” It is under- 
stood former members and other employing printers will 
in the near future be asked to come into the fold. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


Mr. Fell congratulated the Typothetz on having grown 
from an organization designed to protect “ our craft from 


unreasonable demands of labor,” to a more successful busi- 
ness proposition, where it commands the “ respect alike of 
the commercial printers and the labor world.” He was 
“glad to report that we are in better financial condition 
than we have been for some years,” but opposed any reduc- 
tion in dues, owing to this easing up of financial pressure. 
In the president’s opinion the organization should “ rather 
look to a broadening of its field and an extending of its 
usefulness, than a curtailment.” The custom of the Post- 
office Department printing stamped envelopes at cost was 
denounced, and it was suggested that the codperation of 
the country press be solicited in opposing the practice. An 
experience of nearly two years by the mutual company of 
Philadelphia had proved printers could secure insurance at 
reasonable rates. Mr. Fell commented at length on cost 
systems, attributing the awakened interest in the subject 
to the depression. The executive committee sent out a 
representative last January who gave the members infor- 
mation it was not regarded wise to print. The president 
thought the experiment had proved successful and urged 
putting two men in the field as organizers, saying the 
Typothete should “learn from the best organizers — the 
labor unions.” The success and prosperity of the printing 
business rests with the printers themselves, said Mr. Fell 
in conclusion, and he prophesied that the “merchant 
printer ” is about to come into his own. 
EIGHT HOURS AND THE PRESSMEN’S AGREEMENT. 


The remaining business of general interest that occu- 
pied the attention of the delegates had its origin in the 
address of President Fell and Secretary Macintyre, in 
which the recommendations of the officers were approved. 
The president said that in view of the contentions of the 
pressmen’s unions and the decision of Judge Thompson 
sustaining them, there was no contract pledging the organi- 
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zation to establish the eight-hour day on January 1, 1909. 
It was given out that the Typothetz stood for inaugurating 
the change and trusted its members would do so, but the 
repudiation of the agreement by the pressmen’s union 
and its emasculation by the courts relieved them of legal 
responsibility. Relative to that noted agreement, it was 
decided that the case be continued through the United 
States Appellate Court, any further proceedings to be at 
the discretion of the executive committee. The purpose of 
this litigation is to secure a decision as to the legality of 
agreements between employers’ associations and interna- 
tional unions. 


LABOR BUREAU AND WORKING-CARD SYSTEM. 

Secretary Macintyre spoke highly of the efficiency of 
the bureau of labor and information, saying that “ with 
the exercise of considerable care in the selection of men we 
have been able to secure a superior class of compositors, 
operators and pressmen,” and that the demands of 
members for workmen have consequently increased. A 
working-card system has been established, by which it is 
hoped to “ overcome the advantages of the union traveling 
card.” The secretary says the scheme “has met with 
a gratifying reception” and vaguely asserts: “ Indeed, 
there is already a demand for them on the part of the 
employee, who feels that with a card issued by the local or 
national Typothetz he will be much more likely to secure 
employment in other Typothetz offices than if he applied 
without such credentials.” The convention decided to con- 
tinue the bureau of labor and urged the general adoption 
of the working-card system. - 


AFTER THE PAPER-DEALERS. 


The Typothetez is concerned about the disposition of 
paper-dealers and other supply men to sell directly to 
patrons of printers, and appointed a committee to assist 
local Typothete in making agreements with associations 
of supply men for the purpose of “ correcting the practice,” 
which was designated a trade abuse. 


THE UNION LABEL. 

The much-advertised “little joker ” of the unions was 
made a special order of business, with the result that it 
was decided to oppose its introduction whenever and wher- 
ever possible, especially all cases where there is an effort 
to pass ordinances requiring the label on public printing. 
It was said, “ There is no necessity for the label under any 
circumstances — other laws than those of the union pro- 
vide for sanitary surroundings which the label does not 
by any means guarantee, whatever its champions may say 
for it. A resolute front and some pains to keep the public 
informed of what the union label really means, and the ends 
to which the unions are always ready to go to secure its use, 
are all that is needed to keep it out of our offices and finally 
discourage its use in the best class of offices.” 


ASCERTAINMENT OF COST. 

The convention approved the assertion that the Typoth- 
ete could be of no greater benefit than in educating mem- 
bers as to the cost of their product. Hereafter a committee 
will be appointed from year to year to gather informa- 
tion on the subject and disseminate it through the official 
Bulletin, which will be published monthly hereafter instead 
of quarterly. 

MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE. 


According to the secretary’s report, “ The membership 
of the United Typothetze of America is but seven per cent 
of the number of book and job offices in the United States, 
but their investment in tools and machinery is thirty-one 
per cent; of the typesetting and casting machines used in 
the book and job offices of the country, the members of 
the United Typothetz of America operate over fifty-three 
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per cent; of operators, over fifty per cent; and of all 
employees, twenty-six per cent are engaged in the offices 
of our members. Our membership extends into thirty-six 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and one hundred and 
eight cities, the average value of our equipments being 
nearly $37,000.” The official statement gave the total 
attendance of members as 208 from 94 cities, divided into 
77 visiting employing printers, 69 alternates and 98 dele- 
gates. 
THE OFFICERS. 

With four exceptions, the officers were reélected, the 
roster being as follows: 

President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 Ludlow street, Phila- 
delphia; vice-president, Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; secretary, John Macintyre, 32 Union Square, 
New York; treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Executive Committee — Wilson H. Lee, New Haven, 
Chairman; A. R. Barnes, Chicago; Isaac H. Blanchard, 
New York; George M. Courts, Galveston; J. Stearns 
Cushing, Norwood, Massachusetts; H. K. Dean, Grand 
Rapids; George H. Ellis, Boston; William J. Golder, 
Pittsburg; Franklin Hudson, Kansas City; H. W. J. 
Meyer, Milwaukee; Samuel Rees, Omaha; Robert Schalk- 
enbach, New York; C. M. Skinner, St. Louis; Fred L. 
Smith, Minneapolis; Edward Stern, Philadelphia; E. M. 
Watson, Jersey City; E. C. Langer, Rochester; L. T. 
Davidson, Louisville; John Stovel, Winnipeg; the presi- 
dent and the treasurer, ex officio. 

Mr. Glossbrenner succeeds Mr. Donnelley as treasurer, 
and Messrs. Langer, Davidson and Stovel fill vacancies on 
the executive committee, caused by the retirement of W. O. 
Foote, of Atlanta, Georgia; E. A. Kendrick, of Buffalo, 
and F. C. Nunemacher, of Louisville. The next place of 
meeting will, as usual, be selected by the executive com- 
mittee during the coming winter. 


OUTSIDE THE REGULAR SESSIONS. 


The diversions in the way of amusement were not over- 
done. On Tuesday evening there was an informal smoker, 
and the following afternoon the ladies were given an auto- 
mobile ride around the city while the delegates were 
settling the policy issue. A trip to Nantasket Beach was 
the diversion for Thursday, and after the business was 
disposed of, former President Ellis invited all to partake 
of New England hospitality at his farm and look over his 
famous Jerseys, as well as get a glimpse of historic Lex- 
ington and Concord. An open meeting was held on Wednes- 
day night when J. D. Kenyon, of the Sheldon School of 
Chicago, spoke on “ Science of Modern Business Building.” 
W. B. Prescott, secretary I. T. U. Commission on Supple- 
mental Trade Education, made a talk explanatory of the 
purposes and methods of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


VIEWS OF AN EMPLOYER AND A UNIONIST. 


A gentleman prominent in Typothete ranks was asked 
if the action taken at Boston was satisfactory. He did not 
care to have his name used, but was not averse to express- 
ing his satisfaction at the outcome, and was careful to 
class himself among the liberal or progressive element. 
“We are now entering on an era of peace, and there is 
need in the printing business for an organization which 
shall at once act as a policeman, correcting evils of all 
kinds, and be a medium through which employers may 
codperate among themselves and with other organizations 
for the advancement of the craft. That body must be wide 
in its views and be on a broad basis. The Typothete has 
passed through the trials and tribulations of infancy and 
adolescence — it has a history and a fund of experience — 
and made many mistakes, if you want to put it that way. 
If it is made the nucleus of the coming organization that 


‘they will get what they want. 


I speak of, that body will profit by the experience of the 
Typothete. If it goes down, its successor —and there 
must be an employers’ association — will not profit by 
experience nearly so much as would the Typothete. - For 
the sake of argument I will grant that industrialism is 
traveling at a rapid pace, and in some quarters the Typoth- 
ete is regarded as not having kept up with the procession. 
But in theory and practice it is sufficiently flexible to meet 
all demands of the membership. If those who wish a 
change in policy will join and win a majority to their side, 
The national fight is over 
and the remaining difficulties will be settled in some way 
between local Typothetz and individuals and local unions. 
While these remain it is not good policy, in my opinion, 
for the Typothetz to go farther than it has in intimating 
or forecasting its future policies.” . 

An active member of the union being asked for an opin- 
ion as to the effect of the Typothetex’s policy, said: “If 
one can be a member of the Typothete and employ union 
men, then what has there been so much row about? Is 
that a mere resolution passed for public effect, or does it 
mean that these offices are going to pay the scale? If the 
latter, then I prophesy that wide-awake unions will soon 
recover the ground they lost in the winning of the eight- 
hour day. If, however, the policy is a mere verbal offering 
to confuse the public mind, the inevitable will be postponed 
for some time. Until I see how the alleged new order of 
things works out I could not give an opinion as to their 
effect. It is practice rather than profession that counts in 
such matters.” 

UNION PRESSMAN’S VIEW. 


Prior to the Typothetz convention, the American Press- 
man, Official journal of the pressmen’s union, had this to 
say of the outlook: 

“Now that the real inwardness of the Typothetz has 
been wholly disclosed, its representatives speak of its affairs 
and aims with an unwonted frankness that is wholesome 
and refreshing. Writing recently upon ‘The Future of 
the United Typothetez,’ its past president, Mr. Ellis (the 
union men in whose pressroom are said to equal four per 
cent of the total force), essays to diagnose the old hulk’s 
desperate ailment and proposes a number of alternatives 
whereby to rejuvenate it. Refusing to admit that it has 
outlived its potency and whatever usefulness might ever 
have been conceded it, Mr. Ellis yet acknowledges in his 
conclusions that the Typothete is about done and is look- 
ing for a soft spot to bring up against. 

“The element which has been predominant in the 
Typothete in the past seems to be the particular concern 
of Mr. Ellis, and therein lies the mortal fault in his pres- 
ent effort. It was this element that was responsible for 
the unequable and unfair attitude which the Typothete 
assumed in its dealings with the unions, .and it is this ele- 
ment that hastened the end of the Typothete as a factor 
in the printing industry. 

“ The alternatives suggested by Mr. Ellis as being open 
to the Typothetez are as follows: 

“ First, to continue on the present basis, which has been 
on the whole very satisfactory. 

“ Second, to make the organization strictly anti-union, 
or, rather, to admit to membership only such firms or indi- 
viduals as will pledge themselves to run open offices, mak- 
ing no agreements of any kind with any union, or 

“ Third, recognizing the fact that we ought to have an 
association including all printers who see the necessity for 
coming together on the broadest possible basis, organize 
somewhat after the plan of the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, probably without the joint-stock feature, but 
including all who care to belong, ‘ regardless of their union 
affiliations.’ The National Typothetze could then make: 
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agreements, as does the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, with the various national or international unions, 
binding only on such local Typothetz, individuals, firms or 
corporations as wish to make agreements with local unions 
under it. 

“The first is a bit of idle temporizing, since, if true, 
the writer would scarce go to the trouble of evolving and 
suggesting another plan. 

“ The second is a naive acknowledgment of the practiced 
ethics of the Typothete before its unmasking that was 
never openly confessed at that time, the ‘ open shop’ sham 
and the concrete virtues of the agreement being diligently 
elaborated upon whenever the integrity of that late 
lamented instrument was questioned. Note the phraseology 
of this remarkable confession: ‘To make the organization 
strictly anti-union, ov, rather, to admit to membership only 
such firms or individuals as will pledge themselves to run 
open offices.’ In the absence of diplomatic stress, Mr. Ellis 
has no hesitancy in classing the open shop as an anti-union 
shop. 

“The field sought to be filled by a rejuvenated Typoth- 
ete promises to be well occupied by a progressive, modern 
organization of employing printers that already has a sub- 
stantial beginning upon a basis that does not seek to efface 
through unfair motives and shortsighted wisdom con- 
comitant elements in the industry. 

“Mr. Ellis is late.” 





A CANADIAN BEAUTY CONTEST. 


Some time ago the Ottawa Free Press, Ottawa, Canada, 
instituted a beauty contest for the Ottawa Valley, the lady 
receiving the greatest number of votes to receive a cash 
prize in gold. Through the courtesy of Robert Johnston, 


“GENTLEMAN JACK.” 


Photo by E. C. Pinsonneault, Prescott, Ont., Canada. 


MISS AGNES ST. LOUIS, 


Winner of Ottawa Valley Beauty Contest, conducted by Ottawa (Ont.) 
Free Press. 
Photo by E. C. Pinsonneault, Prescott, Ont., Canada. 


foreman of the Messenger office, Prescott, Ontario, THE 
INLAND PRINTER reproduces herewith the portrait of the 
lady whose gallant friends esteem her peerless among her 
sisters of the valley — Miss Agnes St. Louis. The photo- 
graph is by E. C. Pinsonneault, of Prescott, who also 
received a cash prize in gold. 

A second subject by the same photographer is shown in 
“ Gentleman Jack,” an eccentric character of Prescott, and 
the only man on the voters’ list designated as “ gentleman.” 
“That’s what he is,” writes Mr. Johnston, “ having lots of 
money to see him through.” THE INLAND PRINTER is glad 
to have the question “ What is a gentleman?” thus defi- 
nitely settled. 





GOOD WORK CAN COMMAND THE PRICE. 

The value of art in printing of every kind, has come to 
be pretty generally recognized. Art not only commands 
attention and gives pleasure, but prepares the mind favor- 
ably for the receiving of desired impressions. The wise 
users of printed matter, including the publishers of books, 
papers, magazines and other periodicals are, as a rule, 
now willing, as never before, to pay the necessary cost.— 
National Printer-Journalist. 
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it Ouestion Baz . 

This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

MATRICES FOR NEWSPAPERS (315).—“ Kindly give us 
the address of makers of plate matrices for newspaper.” 
Answer.— The Western Newspaper Union, 65 Plymouth 
Place, Chicago, will be able to supply your needs in this 
respect. 

THE EN QuapD (313).—“A dispute came up in our shop 
some time ago in regard to the correct name of the ‘en 
quad.’ Some say it is ‘en space.’ Will you kindly settle 
this in your magazine?” Answer.— The en quad is the 
smallest of the quads and is designated as a quad. The 
spaces begin with 3-to-M spaces and are designated as 
spaces down to the thinnest space used in a given font. 


CoATING SIGNS WITH PARAFFIN (221).— “ Will you tell 
me how to cover signs with paraffin?” Answer.— Pure 
paraffin may be dissolved in benzine, and spread rapidly 
on the surface to be coated, but this must be done with 
much care, owing to the inflammability of the substances. 
There is a method of applying heated paraffin, which is 
much better, the apparatus being made by Fuchs & Lang 
Company, 29 Warren street, New York city, and M. B. 
Knowlton Company, Rochester, New York. 

GUM FOR ENVELOPES OR LABELS (301).— “I would like 
to procure a recipe for making a glue or gum similar to 
that used on envelopes or gummed paper.” Answer.—A 
strong aqueous solution of reasonably pure dextrin, other- 
wise known as British gum, forms a most adhesive and 
cheap mucilage. Alcohol, or rather diluted wine spirit, is 
usually employed as the solvent where the mucilage is to 
be used for gumming envelopes, postage stamps, etc., in 
order to facilitate the drying, and acetic acid is added to 
increase the mobility of the fluid. The strong aqueous 
solution is more adhesive than that prepared with alcohol 
for the reason that it contains a greater proportion of the 
gum. To prepare this, add an excess of powdered dextrin 
to boiling water, stir it for a moment or two, allow to cool 
and settle and strain through a fine cloth. The addition 
of a little powdered sugar increases the glossiness of the 
dried gum without interfering greatly with its adhesive- 
ness. The sugar should be dissolved in the water before 
the dextrin is added. 

DECALCOMANIA PRINTING (262).— “ Will you give us 
information as to how decalcomania printing is done? 
Also where can we obtain white foil such as is used by 
bookbinders for stamping cloth book-covers?” Answer.— 
The paper forming the support for decalcomania tissue 
must be carefully selected, so that when coated with the 
transfer composition, each paper will be best suited for the 
work to be done. For the regular run of label work, 
French folio is best suited. It is a very closely woven and 
rolled paper, and in colorwork will not distort readily. 
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The paper selected is coated with a transfer composition 
consisting of starch, French glue, or gelatin in boiling 
water. The sheets are then lithographed with the desired 
design. In colorwork the high lights are printed first, the 
aeeper colors and shadows following in their regular order 
of density. The ink used is of special composition known 
as transfer ink, the ingredients of which are wax, shellac, 
tallow, soap and the pigment or coloring matter. The 
manufacture of this ink has been brought to great perfec- 
tion, but it does not pay to make it on a small scale. The 
soaking of the finished decalcomania in water softens the 
transfer composition so that when the picture or label is 
applied to the glass or other surface which is to receive it, 
the paper support can be easily removed. You will under- 
stand that this is only an outline of the process, which 
requires much care throughout. It has reached a high 
state of development in Europe. The largest dealers in this 
line of goods in this country are the Translucent Window 
Sign Company, 45 La Salle street, Chicago, and the 
Meyercord Company, 136 Washington street, Chicago. 
The white foil to which you refer may be had from Charles 
Hellmuth, 355 South Clark street, Chicago. 





ASPHALTUM. 


This substance, so commonly used by process engravers, 
is one of the bitumen group. It is sometimes vaguely called 
“bitumen,” for the latter term also includes naphtha, 
petroleum, mineral tar, elaterite, wurtzilite, albertite, gil- 
sonite, ozokerite and coal, asphaltum being merely one 
of the forms of bitumen. Asphalt is said to be formed 
from lighter hydrocarbons by condensation possibly under 
the influence of sulphur. That the formation of asphalt is 
still going on in nature is shown by the continual evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the asphalt deposits of Trini- 
dad and Bermudez. 

While there is a great similarity in natural asphalts, 
extending to both physical and chemical characters, they 
are found in a great many forms and conditions of occur- 
rence. They may be free bitumens, either liquids or 
viscous, or brittle solids, containing little or no mineral 
matter; or they may be mixtures in various proportions, 
more or less intimate, of the bitumens with organic matter. 

Liquid asphalt, sometimes called malthas, is found in 
California, some of it being extracted from the sea sand 
near Santa Barbara. 

More important than the liquid asphalts, however, are 
the solid asphalts, used in the graphic arts. The purest of 
these is sometimes called “glance pitch” or gum asphal- 
tum. Prominent among them is gilsonite, which is found 
in the Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah. The purity of 
this product — some go to ninety-eight per cent soluble in 
carbon disulphid — is such that it finds larger application 
in the manufacture of varnishes and insulating compounds 
than in paving and building construction, for which the 
commoner asphalts are generally used. This glance pitch 
is extremely brittle and friable, crumbling easily between 
the fingers, and has a bright luster like anthracite coal. 
The less pure Trinidad and Bermudez asphalts are used 
principally for paving. 

The technical uses of the purest varieties of asphalt 
are, first, for the manufacture of asphalt varnish. For 
this purpose glance pitch and gilsonite are preferably 
taken, although a thoroughly refined Trinidad or Bermudez 
asphalt is also available. The product is a combination of 
asphalt, turpentine and linseed oil, combined in varying 
proportions, such as three parts of asphalt to four of 
boiled oil, with fifteen to eighteen of turpentine. 

Asphaltum enters into nearly every formula for making 
engravers’ “grounds,” as it possesses certain qualities 
which render it especially useful for this purpose. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








AN EXPLANATION FROM TOMBSTONE. 
To the Editor: Douc.tas, Ariz., Aug. 28, 1908. 

It has been discovered that the gentleman who recently 
held up so many stages with a Winchester in the Yellow- 
stone Park was a retired printer. 

After all, had he retired? Did not his latest operations 
consist of chasing the quoin with a shooting-stick? 

FRANK ALEY. 





BUCKLEY & COMPANY’S WAIL. 


To the Editor: CuIcaco, Aug. 20, 1908. 

The above firm says in a communication in the June 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, “our Mr. Buckley has 
had twenty-three years’ experience at pricemaking in Chi- 
cago.” Also they wail about witnesses for the defense. I 
am interested in none of the parties at issue, but I do say 
that any firm making the admissions this firm did in open 
court as to their bill, should subside without a murmur. 
It is a wonder the judge did not hit them harder than he 
did. Such a bald admission of buying another firm’s 
employee as this firm made, puts them beyond either the 
sympathy or respect of the fair-dealing, honorable print- 
ing establishments of Chicago and the whole country. 

There are other Buckleys in the business, and here’s 
hoping that they all get shown up, and are ostracized by 
square business men, as they deserve. 

W. L. SMITH. 





J. L. ADAMS AND THE TYPOTHETAE. 


To the Editor: | GRAND RapIps, MICH., Sept. 18, 1908. 

Considerable space has been taken in your journal to 
answer my question of a previous number. These answers, 
in addition to the reports of the late Typothetz convention, 
give me the information I have been looking for. The 
news dispatches of very recent date give the following 
from the Typothete convention: “The United Typothete 
of America is opposed to any agreement between the local 
Typothetz or individual members thereof and local typo- 
graphical unions.” The article further states that “a 
number of New York members are in favor of permitting 
individual members, who believe their business requires it, 
to make contracts with local typographical unions.” 

I was unable to understand why some employers who 
were always friendly to their union employees so suddenly 
changed their front and decided that the employees must 
“quit the union or quit their job.” I was unable to under- 
stand why, when an attempt was made to arbitrate the 
matter, the answer invariably was, “ we have nothing to 
arbitrate.” We are getting where we can see daylight 
through the controversy. Much has been said about 
“running their own business,” but I can see no improve- 
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ment in that regard when I read the report above quoted. 
It seems like jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. 
We read considerable nowadays about “labor bosses,” 
but it seems the employers like the term, when they are 
compelled to consult a third party as to who they shall hire. 
Just fancy an employer in California asking a party in 
New York whether they are “allowed” to hire So-and-So. 
This in the face of the much-talked-about phrase, “ We 
want to run our own business.” It certainly must be a 
ridiculous farce. J. L. ADAMS. 





LABELS FOR JOB CASES. 


To the Editor: JERSEY City, N. J., Sept. 10, 1908. 

In answer to the suggestion of W. Williamson that 
typefounders should furnish labels with each font of type 
sold, please inform your readers that the American Type 
Founders Company keeps on hand and supplies gratis on 
application labels for its types, and has done so for a long 
time past. The plan of furnishing labels upon application 
is, I think, more practicable than placing a label in each 
font, as a printer who in time might order numerous fonts 
of one size and series does not require more than one or 
two labels. There never was a time when printers were 
so well served by manufacturers of printing materials and 
type as at present. Every practicable suggestion is wel- 
comed. F. B. Berry, 

Manager of Typographic Department. 





CRITICISM OF “THE INLAND PRINTER’’ INSERT. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12, 1908. 

I send herewith some remarks bearing on the typo- 
graphical insert of the August number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER — not with the view of fault-finding, but for the 
purpose of removing, so far as these observations may, the 
defects in the work, which cause good workmen to smile 
knowingly on many occasions when looking over work in 
your publication alleged to be superior, but which is really 
away below what it should be. You will remember that I 
have made suggestions along the line of improvement on 
several occasions, and that my aim is to be helpful. 

JOSEPH W. CHEYNEY. 


One of the first things a novice might do, if given type 
to juggle with, is to divide big, bold and vitally important 
display words at the ends of lines; and (to my astonish- 
ment) this is what your typographical expert does the very 
first thing in the reset specimen of a poster or hanger for 
Typographical Union, No. 6. Imagine a poster with a 
large, prominent, important display word divided at the 
end of a line— and divided on two letters at that! Did 
you ever see one? Can you find one? Such a blemish 
should never be passed over simply because a compositor 
sees fit to separate a certain number of letters into two 
parts and to make them square up in two lines. He should 
not so separate them if the wording will not permit it; the 
separation should be so made that each word may be kept 
whole within or at the end of lines. If he fails to do the 
thing which should be done — which reason demands must 
be done — he has spoiled the work and made a sorry spec- 
tacle of it. The type in his resetting appears thus: 


SSS ANNUAL RE= 
CEPTION & BALL 

















The use of the short “ &” in such a case is never resorted 
to by good workmen —and never will be. But having 
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started the work incorrectly, the compositor is compelled 
to resort to this abomination, which emphasizes the defect. 

The natural arrangement of the expression in the panel 
above is something like this: 





FiFT WEICHTH AN NUL 


RECEPTION 
AND BALL 














The “ Fifty-eighth ” is not so important as “ Reception and 
Ball.” It may be made smaller to emphasize the other and 
more important expression. 

“ Typographical Union, No. 6” is made much too small. 
That is the line of most importance. If any one be inter- 
ested at all in this event, it is because the ball is given by 
New York Union. When you look at a poster you want 
to know who is represented therein; what they are going 
to do is secondary consideration. Look at any poster — 
whether it be in the old style or of modern design — and 
you will find that this feature is always prominent. Of 
course, “ Typographical Union, No. 6” can not be dis- 
played large when it is so close to “ Reception and Ball”; 
therefore, good judgment dictates that it be separated 
from those words. 

The best place for it (the top being already occupied) 
is near the center of the poster; and as “ Typographical 
Union, No. 6” is not sufficiently definite for all who may 
read the announcement, the words should be “ New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6.” These related words being 
too long to adjust properly in one line, and so associated 
that they can not well be made intg two lines, the better 
arrangement appears to be three lines, which will give the 
name the prominence essential, the word “ typographical ” 
dictating the size type to be used, thus: 


NEW YORK 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION NE 6 
These lines may be set as shown above, without embellish- 


ment, or the squared-up effect may be preserved by a 
formation something like this: 


S| NEW Y oRKI 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 

















ED 


The next in importance is the date. The compositor seems 
to forget that “ Lincoln’s Birthday Eve” is not so gener- 
ally fixed in the minds of our people as “ Christmas Eve” 
or “New Year’s Eve.” The necessity for making 
“ February 11, 1908,” much more prominent is plain. Fill- 
ing two-thirds of a line with “Lincoln’s Birthday Eve,” 
and crowding the date into the abbreviated form of 
“ Feb. 11, 08,” to get that in the remainder of the line, is 
another evidence of usefulness ruthlessly sacrificed to a 
design. When type does not fit naturally, your compositor 

















seems to think that he can make it fit; but makeshift is 
neither good nor expert typography. The date may be set 
out thus: 


LiNCOLN’S RBIRTH DAY EVE 
FETSRUARY 14,1908 


or the day of the week may be placed before “ February 
11, 1908,” if measure is so wide that it would otherwise 
require type too large for this line. 

The price of a ticket is next in consequence, and i is cor- 
rectly displayed in the poster he criticizes, while in his 
resetting it is weak, dull, featureless, lost. Thus it 
should be: 


TICKET ONE DOLLAR 
4ebmiling Gethown, and, hadaae Salting Wardrofe okuk 


Undue prominence is given the officers, auditors, trus- 
tees and committee of arrangements. These are not 
equivalent to a list of “ Patrons ” or “ Patronesses,” and 
should occupy less space and be less conspicuous. 

What is to be told is that Typographical Union, No. 6, 
will give a Reception and Ball on February 11, 1908, and 
that a ticket costs One Dollar. Unless the poster tells 
this first of all, most prominent of all and quite plain to all, 
the purpose of the display has not been grasped, and the 
poster is a time-wasting sheet or an advertising sign that 
fails to accomplish its purpose. 

Why the ball is given, where it will be held, who the 
musicians are, and who the officials of the union or the 
committee of arrangements may be—these are minor 
matters compared with the features discussed before. 
Your compositor magnifies the unimportant and dwarfs 
the important by his method of arrangement and distribu- 
tion of white space. 

Taking these views of the work, a much better poster 
may be made by following the diagram given here, white 
space to be distributed properly to emphasize the vital 
features: 
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[When a specimen is reset in an effort to furnish a 
more pleasing and satisfactory arrangement, the first 
requisite is that the same copy shall be used as that which 
appeared in the original. Otherwise the value of a reset- 
ting is entirely lost. To accomplish a different result with 
the same materials may emphasize a point, but to do some- 
thing different with different materials means nothing. 
Unquestionably the spelling out of the words “ Fifty-eighth 
Annual” admits of a more satisfactory arrangement, but 
the compositor in resetting the original job took the copy 
exactly as he found it. 

The question of dividing a word at the end of a display 
line is a moot one, with many arguments on both sides. 
Our critic grows excited in insisting that he never saw 
such a thing — consequently it must be wrong. The use 
of the character “&”—another thing he never saw 
before — causes a flood of sarcasm about good workmen, 
etc., all of which is beside the point. Is it not possible for 
a workman to do things in a manner different from that 
of our critic and still be a good workman? The composi- 
tors who first omitted the punctuation marks at the ends 
of lines in jobwork were, according to some of the critics, 
not good workmen; the compositors who first substituted, 
as a spot of decorative effect, the italic character “&” for 
the more unsightly and no more readable “AND ” were in 
the same class; in fact, any one who does anything at all 
out of the beaten path is subject to the same criticism and 
classification. A day or two ago we saw a theatrical 
poster in a window —a very attractive piece of work — 
on which the name of the star actor appeared as follows: 
“mr. louis mann” —lJlower-case letters commencing 
proper names! In the language of our critic, “ Did you 
ever see one? Can you find one?” This was the first time 
we had seen this particular thing done, and even if we had 
disliked it there would have been no excuse for setting the 
artist who did the job down as a poor workman. Our per- 
sonal tastes may have differed, but the poster showed him 
to be a good designer. The only piece of typography by 
which we could judge of the ability of our critic in this 
line —the letter-head on which he wrote his sarcastic 
effort — contains several features which are not only 
objectionable to our personal taste but which are funda- 
mentally wrong. However, this does not justify us in 
branding him as a poor workman. We may disagree with 
another regarding a point, and may criticize to advantage, 
but healthy criticism does not consist of abuse. 

Our critic says that “ Typographical Union, No. 6,” is 
the line of most importance, and that if any one be inter- 
ested at all in this event it is because the ball is given by 
a New York union. We are rather inclined to disagree 
with this statement. As the majority of the hangers would 
in all probability be placed in union composing rooms, the 
necessity for undue prominence to the line “ Typographical 
Union, No. 6,” is not apparent, but whether it is a recep- 
tion and ball, a monthly meeting or a “ badger fight,” is of 
vital importance. 

Personally, we do not think that the price of the ticket 
is of sufficient importance to warrant its being spread clear 
across the bottom of the page. However, argument on these 
minor points is beside the main issue. 

It is to be regretted that the chief point which the reset- 
ting was intended to emphasize —the value of a simple 
design relieved by ample white space — was lost upon our 
critic. While the sketch which he submits could probably 
be worked up into an effective arrangement, still it would 
have the same characteristics as the original. Everything 
would be displayed, with the result that nothing would 
stand out prominently. 

We are deeply grateful to our critic for “ removing, as 
far as these observations may, the defects in the work, 
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which cause good workmen to smile knowingly on many 
occasions when looking over work in your publication, 
alleged to be superior but which is really away below what 
it should be.” We feel, however, that the manner of 
expression hardly does us justice. THE INLAND PRINTER 
inserts are the results of an honest effort to furnish help- 
ful matter to the craft in general, and the arrogance and 
sarcasm of the “ good workmen ” above referred to find no 
place therein. In addition to doing things contrary to 
some people’s ideas, real mistakes are sometimes made — 
but who, except those of the “ knowing smile,” ever attains 
an ideal? — EpiToR DEPARTMENT OF JOB COMPOSITION. | 





FOOLISH POSTAL REGULATIONS IN CANADA. 


The regulation of the newspapers seems to be giving 
Mr. Ross, the Chief Postoftice Superintendent, a great deal 
of anxiety. Mr. Ross, before entering the postoffice service, 
was many years ago employed in a job-printing office, and 
naturally he assumes to know all about the newspaper 
business. Ever since he received his appointment he has 
been introducing regulations which have had to be amended 
and reamended, and finally abandoned altogether. The 
latest regulation which he is endeavoring to enforce 
through the Department at Ottawa is that a paper must 
contain political news. Otherwise it is not a newspaper 
within the meaning of the law. 

As a matter of fact, does the present Dominion Govern- 
ment, or any Government, desire such an interpretation, 
even if it were correct? Suppose that all the newspapers 
were compelled to devote considerable space to political 
news during the past six months. Most of that space 
would have been taken up in alleged scandals on the part 
of supporters of the present Government, for that has been 
the outstanding feature of the present session. Scandal 
for many years has been the main argument of an opposi- 
tion party. 

As a matter of fact, the question of what is news has 
been raised before, and the Minister of Justice has decided 
that it is not necessary for a paper to have any political 
news in order to comply with the Act. 

Another regulation whic Mr. Ross has put into effect, 
refers to the number of ex¢hanges a newspaper may have. 
The editor of a Canadian paper, desiring to have all the 
best literature in the United States, is not now allowed to 
exchange with more than five per cent of the number of 
other subscribers he has there. A country weekly which 
has had its list of subscribers in the States practically 
reduced to, say, twenty under the absurd regulations, may 
now only receive one exchange from the United States.— 
The Printer and Publisher. 





WHY DOES HE DO IT? 


A customer said to a printer, 
“Do this just as cheap as last winter.” 
Though the profit was nil, 


Said the printer, “I will,” 
For his backbone was less than a splinter. 
To the printer the paper-man spoke, 
Saying, ‘ Pay higher prices, you bloke! ” 
Did the printer in turn 
A higher price earn? 
No, he charged just the same — and went broke. 
Said a man to a printer one day, 
“‘T’ll never pay that price, nay, nay! ” 


So to get in the job 
The printer played hob 
With his profits — it’s always that way. 
—J. D. Benedict, in Board of Trade Printer. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


#YPESETTING machines are receiving great 
attention just now at the hands of inventors, 
but it is a certainty that many men are wast- 
ing both their time and money in constructing 
and patenting typesetters that will never have 
the slightest chance of acceptance by the trade. 
The British Patent Journal every week con- 
tains particulars of several inventions of this class, and it 
is amazing to note the number of old devices that are being 
worked up and repatented. The latest invention, however, 
comes from Vienna, and is the outcome of the fertile brain 
of a journalist who claims that it will entirely revolution- 
ize the art of book and newspaper printing, and will save 
ninety per cent (!) of the cost of composition. The London 
newspapers have announced the invention in bold-type 
headlines, and have caused practical men to smile at the 
absurd things they have claimed for it. Really it appears 
to be a revival of a very old principle, the one in fact that 
Mergenthaler was working on before he thought out the 
Linotype. The Vienna journalist’s machine is manipu- 
lated very much in the same way as a typewriting machine, 
but instead of a typewritten sheet of paper it produces a 
matrix ready for the stereotyper, thus, it is said, dis- 
pensing with the necessity of an ordinary composing 
machine. Many different kinds of type are at the disposal 
of the operator, and a change of type can be secured by a 
touch. Outwardly the machine represents a typewriter, 
and there are arrangements for advancing the matrix, 
and for equalizing the lines. Syllables that are in fre- 
quent use can be stamped with one touch, and it is claimed 
that from seventy to eighty words can be printed in a 
minute. The number of type wheels is so arranged that no 
extra manipulation is necessary for small or capital letters. 
The matrix, it is claimed, will be produced with such 
rapidity that newspaper work can be begun much later, and 
fresh news be inserted upon the matrix in a few minutes 
after the paper has gone to press. Corrections on the 
matrix are made by smearing over the part with matrix 
material and stamping fresh letters upon it. The machine 
produces a matrix from two inches up to two yards in 
width. The type is of steel. Any practical printer who 
reads this description can imagine what sort of result a 
cast from such a matrix would give. Over twenty years 
ago the writer saw a machine that worked on the same 
principle, and the results were, to speak mildly, hideous. 





AT the great Franco-British exhibition that is now 
being held in London there is very little to interest the 
printer or papermaker in the way of machinery, and what 
little there is, is extremely difficult to find, the exhibits 
being scattered about in different buildings, while a refer- 
ence to the official catalogue gives no clue either to what 
the exhibits are or where they may be found. Walking 
through an alley in the Machinery Hall, I came across a 
most ingenious working model of a rotary color printing- 
press, shown at a stand that was right in the midst of the 
cheap French jewelry stalls, and among the spectacle 
sharks that keep on wanting one to “just come and see 
our new eye-tester,” rather a curious place to find printing 
machinery. The machine in question occupied a table space 
of about four feet in length by one foot in width, and 
consisted of a series of seven independent rotary machines 
of simple but clever construction, each of which printed its 
own color on the portion of the web of paper as it passed 
through its cylinders, and each color in perfect register 
with the preceding. Arrived at the end of its journey, the 
printed sheet was automatically cut off the web by a clever 
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attachment, or, if required it could be cut to any shape 
required by means of a disk. The machine was printing 
post-cards in colors, and in a very efficient manner, but its 
special work is the printing of shaped labels for bottles, 
tins, ete., and for this purpose it seems to be admirably 
adapted. It is a thousand pities that such a clever inven- 
tion should be relegated to such an obscure position in the 
exhibition. The builder of the machine is M. L. Chambon, 
70 Rue de Crimeé, Paris, and it might be worth the while 
of some enterprising American printers to get in touch 
with him. 


At the exhibition there is also shown in the Daily Mail 
pavilion, a set of the Pollak-Virag writing telegraph 
instruments, which are of great interest to newspaper pro- 
prietors and printers, as by their use communications in a 
writing code may be transmitted from a distance. The 
principle of the invention is somewhat as follows: The 
movement of a small mirror is controlled in two directions 
at right angles to one another by two electro-magnets; 
this mirror reflects a ray of light onto sensitized paper. 
Two movements in either direction are possible; the larger 
movement is produced by sending current through the 
magnet winding for a slightly longer period. By com- 
bining these four movements, the ray of light can be made 
to write in very uniform and easily legible characters. 
The sending instrument consists of the perforator (a form 
of typewriter) and the transmitter proper. A strip of 
paper is passed continuously through the “ perforator,” 
and the operator uses the buttons in the ordinary way. 
For each letter a group of small and large holes is punched 
in the strip. When the strip passes through the trans- 
mitter, these holes allow current to flow for short and 
long intervals respectively, which produces corresponding 
movements of the mirror. Current through both “ ver- 
tical”? and “horizontal” electro-magnets simultaneously 
produces a sloping line. The speed of operation of the 
perforator is, of course, the same as that obtained with an 
ordinary typewriting machine, but the speed of the trans- 
mitter and receiver is some forty thousand per hour. The 
sensitized paper, after being exposed to the action of the 
light ray, is passed through a developing bath and finally 
a fixing bath incorporated in the body of the instrument, 
so that the messages are delivered written and legible. 
The instruments shown are connected by a combined resist- 
ance, inductance and capacity corresponding to a distance 
of four hundred miles. Two wires only are needed to con- 
nect the instruments. 


THE making of cardboard boxes is an industry that has 
grown in England with leaps and bounds during the past 
few years, and many printing firms have devoted their 
energies to pushing that section of the trade for all that it 
is worth, and so we have extensive establishments fitted 
with the latest labor-saving machinery — most of which 
comes from America and Germany, the American ma- 
chines being marvels of ingenuity and speed. This has 
led to a deal of competition and several of the older estab- 
lished, and perhaps too conservative boxmaking firms, 
have got into difficulties, one of the oldest of the London 
establishments, that of Messrs. Arundel & Marshall, hav- 
ing gone into bankruptcy as the result of the severe com- 
petition existing nowadays. As showing the extent to 
which the competition has gone in lowering prices, we have 
an instance at present in the strike of the girl workers at 
the Corruganza Works at Earlsfield, a suburb of London, 
which is one of the largest boxmaking concerns in the 
country. On account of the low prices to be obtained for 
the work, the manager reduced the wages scale for piece 
work to such an extent that female workers who earned on 
an average $5 per week, were brought down to a pittance 
of $1.50 per week, certainly not a living wage even in this 

















country of low wages. The result is a strike, and the out- 
flow of public sympathy for the workers to such an extent 
that in a few days over $1,000 has been subscribed toward 
their support while out of work, and more money is coming 
in. These female workers are members of no union, but 
the Women Workers’ Society is taking them in hand for 
the purpose of organizing them. As the labor is of a 
skilled character other workers are not to be had to take 
the place of the strikers, and it is doubtful how the matter 
will end, as both sides seem determined to fight to a finish. 


New processes in color photography are being an- 
nounced in considerable numbers, many of them being only 
revivals of old methods that have fallen into oblivion years 
ago. There is one invention, however, that has been pat- 
ented by a Mr. Philbrook which should possess some inter- 
est, as it appeals to the process engraver as a method for 
securing the color blocks from one plate. In Mr. Philbrook’s 
system the plate in the camera is exposed through three 
filters, respectively of violet, green and orange color, which 
pass across the lens aperture in regular sequence, and at 
a speed of about one hundred and fifty per minute; those 
filters are mounted on a rotating disk. The exposed plate 
obtained in this manner is positive as to the color in the 
picture, but negative as to the blacks and whites, and to 
obtain a complete positive the exposed plate is recopied 
through the rotating filters. Prints may be made from the 
negative so obtained by printing on to a gelatin plate, and 
dyeing successively in blue, red and yellow baths, and then 
transferring to a paper support. The negative also serves 
to obtain the blocks for three-color printing, by printing on 
the metal in the ordinary way before etching, only one 
block being necessary for printing the three colors; of 
course using the colored inks required. Further par- 
ticulars of this process are being awaited with interest. 


THE new “ Falcon” platen press that has been so long 
promised by Messrs. Waite & Saville, of Otley, has at last 
been put on the market, and it is a machine that was worth 
waiting for, as it is the most efficient thing of its class 
that has yet been offered to printers, and embodies every 
improvement that inventive genius can evolve. The press 
is named by the makers the “ Fully Automatic,” and is 
what its name implies, as it feeds itself and withal is so 
simple in construction that it may be changed rapidly from 
one job to another, and possesses no troublesome tapes, the 
sheet being mechanically controlled throughout. Twelve 
of these presses have been shipped to the United States, 
and others have been sent to Canada and to the Continent. 
The press is made in several sizes. 


THE town of Leeds is one of our great English printing 
centers and the Master Printers’ Association there has 
just struck a prospective grievance. A considerable num- 
ber of printing firms possess retail shops for the selling of 
stationery and taking orders for printing, and it so hap- 
pens that the Leeds corporation has put in force the Shop 
Hours Act, which limits the hours during which shop- 
keepers may do business, and provides for a weekly half 
holiday, and this latter has been fixed in Leeds for Thurs- 
days. The printers’ shops have always closed on Saturday 
afternoons, a time when no business is being done, and the 
Masters’ Association consider that by closing their prem- 
ises on Thursdays also they are losing their employees’ time 
and also the chance of considerable business. They have 
accordingly memorialized the corporation, and have pointed 
out that they will suffer inconvenience and loss if it be 
made impossible to procure the goods sold in stationers’ 
shops on the afternoon of any day in the week when the 
professional and commercial world is at work. 


THE Garden City idea is spreading and the removal of 
work to the country districts is being encouraged in many 
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localities, the latest place to cater for favor being Kidder- 
minster, famous for its carpet industry, which offers cheap 
land for factories and workmen’s houses, with a good 
water supply, low taxes, cheap power and good railway 
and canal facilities for transit. Already several printers 
have been considering the question of removal to this new 
site, and as labor is cheap in the district, a saving of 
establishment and wages costs may be effected by the move. 

CONSIDERABLE discontent exists among the rank and file 
of British journalists owing to the very low scale on which 
many of their salaries are based. Good men, quite able to 
cover any field, are in many cases paid as low as $6 a 
week, and put in very long hours for their money. Such 
low rates are of course principally confined to the smaller 
towns, although even in London salaries are none too high 
for the rank and file of the workers, and it certainly seems 
an anomaly that a compositor or Linotype operator in the 
same employment should be earning three times the salary 
of a member of the editorial staff. This is a matter that 
ought to be taken up by the Institute of Journalists, but at 
their annual conference this week no notice has been taken 
of such a humiliating state of affairs, the reason probably 
being that there are too many newspaper proprietors hold- 
ing office in that body. ; 





HIS SATURDAY OFF. 


Here’s where I cut out the work I do 
For all of a half a day; 

Here’s where I reach for my hat and coat 
And now I am on my way 

I’ll look when I turn in my home street 
For the babies that watch for me, 

And stooping, catch them both on the jump, 
As glad as a dad could be. 


I’ll put the babe on the teeter-board 
And send her away up high, 

While her golden curls dance joyously 
Whenever a breeze goes by, 

Or I’ll put her in the old rope swing 
And hoiler on “ Up you go! ” 
And snuggle her till she laughs aloud 
Whenever she swings down low. 


And sister girl shall build a house 
Right over her dimpled hand, 
With yards and walks and a gallery, 
And all of them made of sand ; 
And the garden swing shall be a boat, 
And take us a world-wide cruise, 
And when night comes I will shake the sand 
All out of their slipper-shoes. 


And when they are robed in their nighties white 
And say their “I lay me down,” 
And lights flash out in the windows dark, 
And flicker across the town, 
I will tell them stories of “ alimuns,”’ 
Of horses and cows and sheep, 
That talk so children can understand, 
Until they have dropped asleep. 


And then as I pull the covers up 
*’Way up to each dimpled chin, 
And lay my hand on their yellow locks, 
And kiss them and tuck them in, 
I’ll be as happy as any dad 
In all of the world can be, 
And I'll tiptoe out where their mother is 
And she will smile at me. 


— J. M. Lewis, in Houston Post. 





A DEFINITION. 


“ What is a synonym, dad? ” 

“A synonym, my son, is a word that you can use when 
you don’t know how to spell the one you thought of first.” 
— Harper’s Weekly. 
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INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 


A UNION of printers working on steamships has been 
formed at Bremen. 

AT an Esperanto exposition in Dresden are exhibited 
fifty-four journals printed in this new universal language; 
these come from all over the civilized world. 

A FOUR-CYLINDER, sixty-four page web press, lately 
erected in Berlin by a press-building firm of Plauen, is the 
largest rotary as yet manufactured in Europe. 

A COMMITTEE of bibliophiles has for some time been 
engaged, under the patronage of the German Government, 
at the work of cataloguing all known incunabula. 

THE National Printing Employers’ Association of Ger- 
many on June 1 had 4,667 members, consisting of firms 
and single employers, in whose offices 46,321 people found 
employment. 

A DECISION of the German courts declares that a sub- 
scriber accepting delivery of the first issue of a paper in a 
specified term is thereby obligated to pay for the full 
duration of such term. 

EXceEpT in certain cases, if an account for advertising 
is not paid before the end of two years succeeding the one 
in which the service is given, it is outlawed in the German 
courts and not collectible. 

THE German Syndicate of Paper Manufacturers has 
decided upon an increase in the price of paper, to take effect 
in 1909, the addition ranging from % to 1 pfennig per 
kilogram, or 3 to 12 cents per 100 pounds. 

A PRINTING machine manufactory in Nuremberg has 
been experimenting with a new device for feeding metal to 
the pots of Linotypes, to be worked automatically accord- 
ing to the number of lines cast by the machine. 

THE Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands Buchdrucker in a 
recent issue prints a list of people who solicit free notices, 
to attract business, but fail to patronize the business offices 
with advertisements for insertion at regular rates. 

A SOUVENIR postal-card printing house in Berlin was 
recently fined for violating Sections 6 and 19 of the press 
laws, in that it omitted, in its imprint on certain cards, to 
state that it was either their printer, producer or pub- 
lisher. An appeal was taken to a higher court. 

A FIRM in Steglitz, producing post-cards by means of 
photography, uses rolls of sensitized paper containing 
seven and one-half kilometers of the.material in one strip, 
running it through machines which expose it to negatives 
and develop and finish the cards ready for sale. 

In a history of the patrician families of Aachen, writ- 
ten by Herr von Fuerth, it is conclusively substantiated 
that the steel pen was invented by Johannes Janszen, clerk 
in the mayoralty of that city, in 1748. Sixty years later it 
appeared in England, where it was patented by Bryan 
Donkin. 

A PRINTER in Karlsruhe named K. Hammerstiel has 
applied for a patent on a new hygienic type-case, provided 
with a bottom of laminated wood covered with linoleum 
perforated with holes three and one-half millimeters in 
diameter. A contrivance for removing accumulated dust 
actuates between the bottom and its perforated cover. 


THE honors for long continuance in the printing busi- 
ness in Germany belong to the following three houses: 
J. J. Augustin, in Gliickstadt, which on November 21, 1907, 
was 275 years old; U. E. Sebald, in Nuremberg, which on 
May 9, 1908, was 250 years old, and F. W. Gadow & Sohn, 
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of Hildburghausen, which on January 15, 1908, was 225 
years old. 

THE house of Philipp Reclam, publishers of the Reclam 
Universal Library of popular-priced literature, upon the 
recent attainment of the five thousandth serial volume, 
presented each employee with a handsomely decorated 
envelope containing a bank-note, ranging in amount from 
10 to 30 marks, according to the rank of the employee. 


MEMBERS of sick-benefit societies in Germany have the 
privilege of transportation at specially reduced rates upon 
the railways in making necessary trips to baths and health 
resorts and institutions, provided that the officers of the 
benefit society give proper certification of the need of the 
trip, the necessary formulas for which the railways cheer- 
fully supply. 

GERMAN patents have been issued to the following: 
C. G. Harris and W. H. Smith, Niles, Michigan, for a dis- 
tributing apparatus for rotary presses (No. 199,432); 
Dow Composing Machine Company, New York city, 
improvement on composing machines (No. 199,877); Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York city, double 
magazine Linotype (No. 200,067). 

THE printing-press manufactory of Kénig & Bauer, of 
Aberzell, has built a model of the first power press, invented 
in 1811 by Friedrick K6nig, according to the patent descrip- 
tions and original drawings, which model it has presented 
to the Deutsche Museum in Munich, accompanied by a 
pamphlet describing fully the original press and _illus- 
trated by a portrait of Fr. Kénig, for distribution to inter- 
ested visitors of the museum. 


Up to the present there have been entered and accepted 
for registry by the German Patent Office, 3,367,589 
designs, of which 910,106 were plastic and 2,457,483 flat. 
Of these, 98,864 were filed from abroad — 66,550 coming 
from Switzerland, 22,990 from Austro-Hungary, 5,189 from 
England, 2,387 from France, 1,108 from Belgium, 347 
from North America, 107 from Italy, other countries in 
smaller numbers, down to one from Russia. 


A FIRM in Magdeburg is offering to the trade type cast of 
a new metal composition composed of aluminum and steel, 


terming the product “ buitype.” This type is cast in four- 
line pica sizes and upward, and it is claimed that in sharp- 
ness it far surpasses brass type, weighs but one-fifth of 
that, does not oxidize and is nonpoisonous; also that its 
durability is remarkable. There is certainly a large field 
open for this product if these claims are fully substantiated. 


THE publisher of a Berlin daily, becoming very weary 
of the continual demands for free puffs and the offers 
of advertisements at ridiculously low rates, had a slip 
printed with the words: “Our waste-basket is full; 
please throw your proposition into your own waste-basket.” 
This slip he returns to the senders of cheap gratis adver- 
tisements, who naturally do not come again with their 
unweicome propositions. 

SINCE its opening in October, 1903, the printers’ trade 
school at Stuttgart has had two hundred and ninety pupils, 
of whom six were journeymen. Its present plant has six 
thousand pounds of type, one hundred and ninety-three 
cases, twenty-five stands, one four-roller and one three- 
roller cylinder press, two platen presses, paper cutter, 
etc. There are eight instructors, equally divided between 
composing-room and pressroom practice. 


THE summer term of the Berlin printers’ technical 
school, just closed, was attended by 1,332 students, of 
whom 807 were compositors and 525 pressmen. The winter 
term begins October 9 and comprises thirty classes, under 
thirty-four instructors. The courses include: for com- 
positors, instruction in German and foreign languages, 
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technical calculation, theory and designing; for pressmen, 
instruction in German, technical calculation, physics, color, 
machine lore, technical theory and designing. 


TEAK wood as a material for bases for stereo and 
electro plates is attracting some attention in Germany. 
Its capacity for withstanding variations in temperature 
and humidity is said to greatly surpass that of all other 
known woods. Two varieties are on the European mar- 
ket — one from Moulmein (East India), of which the price 
is 300 marks per cubic meter ($70 per cubic yard), and 
the other from Java, a less excellent but yet very satisfac- 
tory quality, priced at 180 marks per cubic meter ($40 per 
cubic yard). The former is handled by an English syndi- 
cate, while Holland dealers bring the latter to European 
markets. 


SomE time ago the German governmental administra- 
tion proposed to make regulations intended to institute a 
general rule of Sunday rest from business and labor, to 
admit of but few minor exceptions. However, nearly all 
chambers of commerce and associations of business men 
and manufacturers made a vigorous protest against the 
proposition, which seemed to be satisfactory only to work- 
ingmen. It is now stated that the proposition has been 
recalled, in view of the wholesale protestation, and of the 
realization by the Government that it is impossible to 
regulate large and small cities, industrial and agricultural 
districts, according to uniform program. 


THE Government Printing Office of Germany has a per- 
sonnel of 2,400 people, of which 250 are engaged in 
producing stamps and postals. A million kilograms of 
cardboard is used for postals, seven hundred thousand 
kilograms for money orders and two hundred thousand kilo- 
grams of paper for postage stamps; seventy-five thousand 
kilograms of gum arabic is used, which is obtained from 
Cordovan, in Egypt. Four machines print on an average 
sixty-four thousand stamps per minute. Twenty perforat- 
ing machines are required, the waste from the perforating 
amounting to nine thousand kilograms per year. Last 
year two hundred and eleven million unstamped postals 
were printed. 

On August 7, 10 P.M., a new journal appeared upon the 
streets of Berlin, having the title Die Nacht (The Night). 
The heading includes a picture of the “ Berlin bear,” hold- 
ing in his paws an electric are lamp, whose rays shed them- 
selves over the title line. The publishers believe it to be 
meeting a “long-felt want.” Time will prove their belief. 
Since the lateness of the hour leaves house delivery out of 
consideration, the clientéle must come from people fre- 
quenting the streets at 10 o’clock at night. That these are 
quite numerous any visitor of Berlin can testify, the city 
vying in this respect with Paris, London, Vienna and New 
York. 


THE German National Printers’ Association of Em- 
ployers has adopted the following rules respecting the 
acceptance of apprentices at the trade: 1. The main con- 
sideration in the acceptance of an apprentice is an exam- 
ination regarding his mental and physical capacity. 2. As 
a measure of his mental capacity, in cases where he can 
not be examined before the special committees provided at 
set times for such purpose, the certificates obtained in his 
last three years of attendance at school may be taken as a 
guide, and no boy will be accepted who has not attended 
for at least one year the highest classes of the public 
school with good results and who can not show by his cer- 
tifieates a good record for his last three school-years in 
German, orthography, reading and arithmetic; notice is 
also to be taken of his moral record. 3. As to the physical 
qualification, it is to be strongly insisted that weaklings, 
those easily succumbing to lung and chronic stomach trou- 
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bles or who come from families infected by such diseases, 
be not accepted. Likewise, boys with physical infirmities, 
such as defective sight (either short or long sightedness), 
epilepsy, weak ankles and feet, must not be apprenticed to 
the printing business. 


A FURNITURE dealer in Dessau, upon the opening of his 
new establishment, commissioned one of his employees to 
write a circular letter to be used in soliciting business. 
This employee was in possession of a number of similar 
circulars from different concerns. To spare himself labor 
and thought, he copied one of these verbatim and submit- 
ted it to his chief as original, who then had it printed and 
circulated among probable customers. However, the firm 
which had originally issued the circular (a Leipsic house) 
became aware of its imitative use, and sued the dealer in 
Dessau for copyright infringement, obtaining a verdict 
against him with 15 marks fine, the court agreeing with 
the pleading of the plaintiff that it had author’s rights as 
originators of the circular. An appeal to the higher court 
did not result favorably to the defendant. 


A LITHOGRAPHIC designer was recently sued in Dresden 
by an employer, because on terminating his employment 
with the latter he had taken with him copies of jobs upon 
which he had worked, and which he claimed he had taken 
to use as specimens of his capacity in seeking work from 
other employers, also as patterns to assist him in producing 
similar designs. An office employee of a lithographic 
house, called in as expert, declared that there was a gen- 
eral belief among employees that they were entitled to 
take specimens of superior work. A lithographic pro- 
prietor, also called as an expert, declared, on the contrary, 
that under no circumstances were employees permitted to 
appropriate samples except upon a special understanding. 
In all cases, they had to obtain permission from the man- 
ager if they desired to retain specimens of their work. 
The local court agreed with the view of the latter and con- 
demned the accused, “because of theft,” to one day’s 
imprisonment. 


THE technical school for instruction in the graphic arts 
at Munich, instituted for perfecting both apprentices and 
journeymen in their knowledge of composition, presswork, 
lithography, photography and chemography, and now in 
its third year, has a faculty of thirteen instructors. It has 
a well-arranged working plant. There are four appren- 
tice classes, divided into ten divisions, having sessions on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays from 7 
to 12 A.M., and Mondays and Fridays from 2 to 7 P.M., 
devoted to instruction in religion, reading, German, lan- 
guage usages, foreign languages, business forms, arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, economics, civic laws, trade history, 
material, tool and machine lore, practical application and 
work and technical designing. For journeymen there are 
five evening classes and two Sunday classes, devoted to 
technical practice and designing, and instruction in com- 
position and presswork, civic duties and English language. 


It is claimed that German manufacturers of postal 
cards have during the past two years lost as much as a 
million marks ($250,000) in their trade with the United 
States, mainly because of carelessness in extending credits, 
also because many importers were unable to pay duty and 
take their shipments out of the customhouses. The recent 
money crisis in the United States of course did its share in 
causing this loss. Shiploads of post-cards are said to be 
held for customs duties. Large quantities have been 
returned, while millions have been sacrificed under cost in 
the New York market. Of those returned large lots were 
marketed in England, causing lamentation among English 
manufacturers, who were hurt by the influx of this com- 
petition. German postal-card trade is also meeting strong 
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competition in the United States by the fact that many 
firms there are now engaged in their production. It is 
noted that American taste has improved and that increased 
sale of the finer card productions has resulted. By a more 
comprehensive study of American ideas, scenes and sub- 
jects and a stricter rule in giving credits, it is expected 
that large business can still be done in the United States. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zeitschrift fiir Deutschlands 
Buchdrucker, who recently had installed a rotary press in 
his establishment, gives his experience with inks: “ Com- 
placent as I was toward the ink drummers, I sometimes 
bought here, sometimes there. On putting in the rotary, 
I was sold a ‘ prime’ rotary ink at 38 marks per 100 kilo 
(4% cents per pound). For a while things seemed to run 
all right. Then the appearance of the paper became 
unsatisfactory. It became paler and paler, and the letters 
more filled in and more blurred. Every day, despite small 
editions, the tympan sheets had to be washed. In truth, 
our troubles drove us wild. The most unreasonable sup- 
positions were entertained, the stereotype metal was sus- 
picioned, the felt, the sheets were blamed, new English 
cloth introduced, etc.; nothing would avail. The press- 
man one day called my attention to the offset sheets — 
when light broke upon us. Here we found that after but 
two or three thousand impressions there had gathered 
grime thick enough to be scraped off with a knife. As an 
experiment I then bought another and dearer ink — 60 
marks per 100 kilo. The effect was grand. Our journal 
at once had a bright appearance and the tympan sheets 
lasted longer. As to the financial side — of the cheap ink 
100 kilo were used in eight days (38 marks) ; of the dearer 
ink 100 kilo lasted sixteen days (60 marks) .” 


RaiLway ticket printeries are meeting strong competi- 
tion in Germany with a new automatic ticket-printing 
machine. Those installed in the station at Cologne have 
proven very successful, and there is no doubt that this 
invention will have a great future. Because of it, the 
manufacture, keeping in stock and frequent accounting of 
a large assortment of tickets are rendered unnecessary, the 
tickets being printed by the machine at the moment of 
being asked for by purchasers at the ticket-window and 
according to the order of the traveler. Each ticket has 
upon it the date, names of selling and destination stations, 
the routing of the journey, baggage limit, coach class, the 
price and the control number. At pleasure, tickets for 
varying coach classes, and passenger, local, military, Sun- 
day or workmen’s trains and express-train excess and 
monthly commuters can be produced. It is only necessary 
to place the proper electros in the machine, which in a 
frame one meter long and sixty centimeters high has room 
for one thousand three hundred variations. The number 
of electric lines can be increased as required. An easily 
operated handle actuates the machine; a small slide, the 
actual platen, is moved by direct and cross movement until 
opposite the desired printing lines. The station names are 
arranged alphabetically, and the other ticket data in sys- 
tematic order. Simultaneously with the ejection of the 
finished ticket a record is printed on a special slip of the 
ticket number and its price, this being under lock, so that 
the ticket-seller can not tamper with it, thus obviating any 
“knocking down” of receipts. An experienced clerk can 
produce about five hundred tickets per hour, or eight per 
minute. This may be a drawback, as often, during a rush- 
ing demand, many more than eight tickets per minute must 
be handed out. 


AT one of the recent meetings of the Berlin Typographic 
Society, Mr. Koehler, member of the technical committee to 
which was referred the consideration of propositions for 
the attainment of uniformity in the faces of brass rules, 
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made a report of its conclusions. As a ground plan upon 
which to base its studies, the committee took the one offered 
by P. Filzhuth, a member recently deceased, who advised 
a division of the rule-face into twenty parts, giving face 
dimensions of from 1-10 to 20-10 points, and united in 
agreeing upon the recommendation that in general use 
five steps or grades of face would be sufficient — a “ fine” 
face of 1-10 points width, a “ blunt-fine” of 5-10 points, a 
“half-fat”” (or “half-face”) of 10-10 points, a “ three- 
quarter fat” of 15-10 points and a “fat” (or “ full”) 
face of 20-10 points. As rules to line with ornaments two 
other would be admissible — of 3-10 and 8-10 points width; 
with intermediate face widths the differences would be so 
small that the effects of the line joints would not suffer. 
The technical committee was of the opinion that the pres- 
ent troubles did not originate purposely with the type- 
founders, but that they arose because, after the early 
designers had made a series of ornaments and rules having 
been found necessary, these were cut to fit such orna- 
ments. (Later designers and engravers have reversed the 
process, however, and ornaments are made to fit certain 
rule-faces considered to be standard ones by individual 
foundries, and by so doing have often diverged from the 
way to uniformity.) The 1-10 point face is suitable for 
placing on one-point and two-point rule bodies. The position 
of the face naturally should be in the center of the body, 
in the opinion of the committee. On parallel “ fine” rules 
the space between lines varies infinitely, so that rules from 
different manufacturers can not be used together. For 
producing a standard parallel or “ double-fine” rule, the 
committee recommends placing together a “ fine” rule on a 
one-point body and one on a two-point body — each rule 
having a 1-10 point face. This would make the space, or 
white, between the rules equal to 14-10 points. As it would 
be technically inadvisable to have the faces at the edges of 
the body, the double lines must be centered, giving a mar- 
gin, or shoulder, on each side of 2-10 points, making up a 
total of 20-10. (The above figures apply to a two-point 
body rule.) The “pointed” (or “dotted”) rule has at 
present also innumerable variations; one single brass-rule 
maker presents as many as thirty-six patterns. Theo- 
retically, one might accord forty-eight dots to a Konkor- 
danz (a German unit, equal to four “ Ciceros,” or conti- 
nental picas); but this would hardly give the effect of 
individual dots. Therefore, the committee recommends 
that twenty-four dots be accorded to one Konkordanz, and 
that the face of the rule be 2-10 points wide. That a line 
composed of small pieces may appear equally divided, the 
dots should be placed in the center of each two-point sec- 
tion; in other words, in cutting long rules into shorter 
lengths, the rule should always be divided half-way between 
the dots. In the discussion upon the committee’s report,. 
one member objected to the inclusion of the rule with 1-10 
point face, as being too sharp for practical printing, and 
giving great trouble to stereotypers and electrotypers. On 
the other hand, the practical use of this face on certain 
railway time-tables and other work was referred to. For 
general use, however, one should provide oneself with the- 
“blunt-fine ” (5-10 point) face. 


FRANCE. 


AN English engineer recently made experiments in 
Paris at producing kinematographic films in colors, which 
he obtained through photographic processes without arti- 
ficial coloring. 


THE first graphic trade journal published in France 
has hitherto been believed to be L’Echo des Impremeurs, 
started in 1838, but it has been recently established that 
the honor belongs to Le Lithographe, which antedates the- 
former by a year, having been begun under the direction 
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of M. Jules Desportes, professor of lithography at the 
Royal Institute for Deaf-Mutes at Paris. Of this journal 
the French Society of Master Printers possesses a complete 
file from 1837 to 1844. 


SINCE several months there appears daily in Paris a 
journal, La France Maritime et Commerciale, which is 
produced by the dactylographic process. Its eight pages 
are written upon the typewriter, in a small character, and 
its impressions taken on the duplicator. 


In Nanterre, in the Seine Department, a girl com- 
positor, Alphonsine Cherrier, aged 20, in a customary 
yearly contest of the village, out of eight competitors was 
selected to be the rosiére (queen of roses) for this year. 
Along with this distinction she received from the local 
government a savings-deposit book with 500 francs credited 
to her. 


THE oldest book in the world is a papyrus named the 
“Prisse,” after the name of the finder, an engineer, who 
recently discovered it in making excavations in Egypt. 
This venerable manuscript, some seven thousand years old, 
treats of morals and also mentions the functions of the 
librarian of the land of the Pharoahs. This work is now 
the property of the French National Library, at Paris. 


A FRENCH engineer, M. Carhart, claims to have 
invented a method of using paper instead of rubber for 
automobile tires, and that such tires are of similar elas- 
ticity, have a wearing quality equal to iron, are imper- 
meable by water, and possess furthermore the claimed 
advantage that pebbles met on the roadway attach them- 
selves to the tires, encrusting them, thus preventing slip- 
ping and augmenting their endurance. 


THE postal administration of France seems to be not a 
whit wiser than that of the United States. According to a 
recent pronouncement of the French administration, “ the 
postoffice is overwhelmed with printed matter; it is neces- 
sary that relief be attained by diminishing the sending of 
such matter. Either letter mail or printed mail would 
have to suffer. As the former could not be disturbed, the 
parliament believed that the desired end could be reached 
by increasing the rates upon printed matter.” What eru- 
dite statesmanship! What consideration for the printing 
and kindred trades lies in these words! 


A FRENCH trade journal quotes the following as having 
appeared at the head of a country weekly: “ Since at this 
moment the farmers give all their time to the work of the 
fields and do not care to give any leisure to the reading of 
the papers, and not having any news more interesting than 
that the chambers have taken their vacations, we have 
decided to condense into a few lines on the first page the 
important events of the week. The second page will con- 
tain the advertisements, and on the last two we will use, 
instead of printers’ ink, the best sticking material to bring 
‘death to flies.’ This combination presents appreciable 
advantages: First, one is quickly acquainted with all the 
actual news; second, one is disembarrassed of these igno- 
ble insects which empoison the country and give cause for 
sickness,” to which the quoter adds: “ Heretofore, the 
newspaper served two ends; with the combination of 
‘death to flies’ there are three. Verily, this is progress, 
mesdames! ” 

SWITZERLAND. 


“SHOW me your printed matter and I will tell you 
who you are.”— Paraphrase by a correspondent of the 
Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen. 


ON July 5 there was unveiled at Montrouge a newly 
erected statue of Michael Servet, who, at the instigation of 
Calvin was burned alive at the stake in Geneva. Michael 
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Servet was a corrector for the press at Lyons, in this 
capacity annotating several well-known French works. 


AN antiquary at Munich, Bavaria, recently discovered 
an unknown map of the Lake of Constance, dating from 
the year 1568. It is printed from a woodcut and formed 
the heading of a wall calendar. According to all appear- 
ances it was printed either at Zurich or at Basle. 


As A new method of getting advertising matter before 
the public may be mentioned that of the Pliisz Stamp- 
vending Automaton Company of Zurich, which has placed 
in the main postoffice of that city a machine which for the 
insertion of a 10-centime piece promises to deliver auto- 
matically two 5-centime stamps and an etui of matches. 
Naturally this apparatus is well patronized, especially 
after the closing of the regular selling windows, and par- 
ticularly by smokers — the etui is a booklet of thirty-six 
pages in vest-pocket size and contains business advertise- 
ments, a calendar, postal information, etc., in neatly 
printed shape. It is inclosed by a fivefold card cover. 
Within this cover are also the matches, twenty in number, 
in comb-shape, pressed from wood. The stamps are 
inclosed in two petite transparent envelopes. The first issue 
of this novelty consisted of fifteen thousand copies. 


HOLLAND. 


THE General Typographic Federation of the Nether- 
lands has issued a new wage-scale, for which it has taken 
as a model that of the German printing trade. It demands 
a nine and one-half hour working day and a minimum wage 
of 10 florins ($4.06) per week, to which is added in eight 
places an increase of five per cent, in five places an increase 
of ten per cent, in nine places fifteen per cent, in five places 
twenty per cent, in Rotterdam twenty-five per cent, in 
Amsterdam and The Hague thirty per cent, as a local 
differential to attain general equalization of conditions. 
For journeymen printers over eighteen years of age the 
minimum, aside from the local percentage of increase, is to 
be as follows: At eighteen and nineteen, 8 florins ($3.25) 
per week; at twenty and twenty-one, 8% florins ($3.45); 
at twenty-two and twenty-three, 9 florins ($3.65); at 
twenty-four, 9% florins ($3.85); after the conclusion of 
the twenty-fourth year of age the full minimum is to be 
paid. 

DENMARK. 

THE Typographic Federation of Denmark in its last 
report shows a membership of 3,025, divided into fifty-one 
subordinate unions. Its treasury has a cash surplus of 
250,000 kroner. There are 483 females among the member- 
ship. 

To ASSIST in the education of apprentices and young 
journeymen, a two months’ course of instruction in typo- 
graphy has been arranged for in Copenhagen. The course, 
covering the months of July and August, costs 20 kroner 
per student. The Government has given material financial 
assistance in promoting the work. 

BECAUSE of dissatisfaction with rate scales and hours 
of work, extensive strikes and lock-outs occurred in the 
Danish graphic trades the second week in August, which 
because of the apparent determination of both employers 
and employees seemed likely to become formidable and of 
some duration. However, through the intercession of 
Sigurd Berg, Minister of the Interior, concilliation eventu- 
ated. Asa result of compromises, the hostilities lasted but 
a week, and the newspaper employees were the first to 
return to work. The time of lithographers was reduced to 
eight and one-half hours daily until January 1, 1910, at 
which time job and book compositors will have an eight- 
hour work-day. On this date the lithographers will be 
privileged to also ask for an eight-hour day. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


AREITHER the inviting tang of the Atlantic in 
their nostrils nor the glare and blare and taw- 
i driness of Coney Island in their eyes and ears 
detracted from the earnestness with which 
business was transacted by the delegates com- 
posing the ninth annual convention of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union. This 
craft is of comparatively recent origin, and the union is 
numerically small, having three thousand two hundred 
members, so but thirty-two delegates were in attendance. 
The convention was held in one of the dining-rooms of the 
Riccadonna Hotel at Brighton Beach, a portion of New 
York’s famous playgrounds. The delegates were appar- 
ently selected for the most part from among those who are 
officers of local unions — men accustomed to “ taking the 
floor” and who have ideas as to how the organization 
should be conducted. As a consequence there were many 
proposals to make minor amendments to the laws, accom- 
panied by much discussion — free, however, from the 
rancor and bitterness so characteristic of debates when 
participated in by men unaccustomed to the “give and 
take” of oral affrays. 





HAS POLITICAL OPINIONS. 


Matters of administrative detail did not absorb all the 
energies of the convention. The organization is young, 
and age is absent from its councils; so the union, unham- 
pered by tradition, is eager to plow new fields. With an 
evident understanding of what it was doing, it unreserv- 
edly endorsed the much-talked-of political program of 
Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor, 
which the older and larger typographical union handled in 
a gingerly way. It also proclaimed against the immigra- 
tion of Asiatics in terms that will be approved by the most 
enthusiastic native son of the Golden West. 


CONSERVATION OF HEALTH. 


The striking note of the convention was the attention 
paid to devising means for the preservation of the health 
of photoengravers. Among the standing committees which 
had been acting during the year was one on improved shop 
conditions. It had sent to every shop a blank containing 
forty-two questions relating to the handling of poisons, 
fire protection, ventilation and sanitation. These ranged 
from an inquiry as to whether the workroom had an ample 
supply of fresh air, to one asking whether the chapel 
enforced a rule prohibiting men from spitting on the floor. 
While shop conditions are by no means what they ought 
to be, the tabulated returns show a fairly satisfactory 
state of affairs. The committee’s report is comprehensive 
and interesting, the object of the committee being to 
“enable our members to familiarize themselves with the 
injuries peculiar to the photoengraving trade, giving the 
organization an opportunity of possibly lessening the 
dangers thereof. This will be of value to our members 
injured, owing to the difficulty experienced by many in 
finding speedy relief of their ailment, due in part to the 
lack of knowledge of the symptoms of such cases and the 
treatment necessary.” An illustration will give a glimpse 
of the value of this report. A member informs the com- 
mittee that the breaking of a defective carboy containing 
nitric acid had affected him to such an extent that an 
operation for appendicitis was necessary, and the fumes 
had weakened his lungs, besides causing swollen glands 
and abscesses. This and some fatal cases of fume poison- 


ing are made the text for an article showing methods of 
procedure and agents to be used to counteract the effects 
of nitric-acid fumes. 


The consensus of opinion among the 
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delegates was that the committee had merely made a begin- 
ning, and it was continued, after being enlarged by adding 
every delegate to its roster. The object of this unusual 
procedure is to have an authority on shop conditions in 
every city. During the discussion President Woll said that 
when securing new premises many employers sought advice 
on these matters from their employees, who had been 
unable to make helpful or satisfactory suggestions. The 
interchange of views and dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning the most modern devices among the members of 
the augmented committee would go far toward removing 
this reproach. It was also asserted there was great need 
for missionary work among the men, which could be under- 
taken by the delegates, several of whom admitted the com- 
mittee’s report and incidental discussion had given them 
new light on every phase of the question. 


FIGHT ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


Similar in purpose is the policy pursued by this organi- 
zation in relation to tuberculosis. During the year, on the 
advice of the committee on tuberculosis, the members voted 
to increase the dues $2 per annum for the purpose of aid- 
ing those afflicted with that disease. Among the methods 
suggested was the establishment of a health farm. Admit- 
ting that the idea appealed to them, the committeemen 
rejected it because “its great cost and our lack of expe- 
rience would close the work ere it scarce began.” In lieu 
thereof, the committee proceeded to make arrangements 
with established sanitariums which offer the best care at the 
most reasonable price. Up to the date of its report the 
committee had come to terms with the Y. M. C. A. Health 
Farm, near Denver, Colorado, and the King Edward Sani- 
tarium near Toronto, Ontario. The details as to eligibility 
of members to this benefit is left to the officials, it being 
felt that many cases will arise where discretion should be 
used, and consequently the union thought the rules should 
be a matter of growth rather than of manufacture. 


TRADE EDUCATION. 


As might be expected in a progressive organization 
these days, trade education came to the fore. There were 
the suspicious ones who thought it all a “ scheme.” Others 
maintained that, photoengraving being a modern industry, 
the all-round man was at a disadvantage, as the cry of 
employers was for specialists and more specialists. For 
some reason the convention committee to which this sub- 
ject was referred reported it back without recommenda- 
tion. After discussion on the floor and conversation in the 
lobby, immediately before adjournment the delegates by a 
large majority endorsed the position of President Woll on 
the subject. In his address that gentleman said: “A mat- 
ter of increasing importance, and one with which our union 
at some time or other is bound to be confronted, is that 
relating to the better education of apprentices in the tech- 
nical knowledge of principles underlying the methods of 
producing engravings; of assisting our members to over- 
come many of the difficulties oftentimes experienced by 
even our most skilled workers, and also of so developing 
our craft, as will permit us to extend our labors to repro- 
ducing illustrations at present reproduced by other proc- 
esses than photoengraving. These questions, as time 
passes, are becoming of greater importance to us, and it is 
prudent that we consider them at this time, so that we may 
shape our future action concerning these influences in a 
manner as will reflect best upon our present and future 
interests. The Minneapolis convention directed your execu- 
tive council to look into this question of technical schools. 
The present executive council has given this subject some 
attention, and from the opinions prevailing among many 
of our members it would appear to be a consensus of opin- 
ion that if proper arrangements are possible by which this 
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knowledge can be obtained by our apprentices, that such 
arrangements be entered into. Should these opinions pre- 
vail, it would seem best that your executive council be 
instructed to make such arrangements as would give effect 
to these opinions. I can not too highly recommend to you 
the establishment of such a department and would recom- 
mend further the appointment of a committee to draft 
proper procedure for this end, same to be adopted as part 
of our organization with the unanimous approval of your 
executive council.” 

The adoption of this policy makes it incumbent on the 
officers to proceed with the work of preparing some sys- 
tem of education by which scientific instruction may be 
imparted and developing the craft so as to extend its 
labors “ to reproducing illustrations at present reproduced 
by other processes than photoengraving.” 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS. 


Rightly or wrongly, members of the photoengravers’ 
union believe their organization to be especially unfortu- 
nate in the attitude assumed toward it by some employers. 
It has contractual relations with the publishers’ associa- 
tion, and has maintained “ courteous relations ” with the 
National Association of Photoengravers, which is neutral 
on labor issues. There is a third employers’ organization 
—the Employing Photoengravers’ Association — which is 
held to be “ antagonistic to our movement.” These employ- 
ers assert an indifference as to whether their employees 
affiliate with unions, but the unionists question their sin- 
cerity, President Woll saying of them in his report: “A 
denial of concerted protest is one of the objects they wish 
to accomplish, and by means of unlimited competition 
between employees force them to work for lower wages 
and longer hours and under such other working conditions 
as they or their competitors deem expedient to enforce in 
order to attract a patronage regardless of what hardship 
and inconveniences and difficulties would be forced upon 
their employees.” Reasoning that this is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the association, Mr. Woll insists that the workers 
are justified in combating it, and calls on his fellows to 
maintain their hostility toward an association which is 
“detrimental to the employers equally as much as it is 
detrimental to the interests of employees.” At the same 
time the unionists are proud of the progress they made, 
despite the depression and this opposition, which may after 
all be a blessing in disguise. 


OFFICERS AND THEIR “ GRAFT.” 


The election of officers created no interest — as interest 
goes in such cases — there being but one contest — for the 
third vice-presidency. The officers for the current term 
are: President, Matthew Woll, of Chicago, Ill.; first vice- 
president, Andrew J. Gallagher, of San Francisco, Cal.; 
second vice-president, Edward J. Shumaker, of Pittsburg, 
Pa.; third vice-president, P. J. Brady, of New York, 
N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The most notable change is the retirement of Secretary 
H. E. Gudbrandsen, who has served in that capacity for 
a number of years. He is succeeded by former Vice- 
President Schwarz, and the vice-presidential void is filled 
by Mr. Brady. Heretofore the president has worked at 
the trade, but the convention changed the law, requiring 
him to devote his entire time to the position, fixing the 
salary at $1,500 a year. The resultant discussion gave an 
insight into the methods of labor organizations. Mr. 
Gudbrandsen’s reason for retiring is that he has reached 
an age when it is incumbent on him to “ look out for No. 1,” 
and it was impossible for him to make further pecuniary 
sacrifices. It was also stated on good authority that his 
successor would suffer a substantial reduction in income 


by being an official. After the presidential salary was 
fixed, it was said to be about $500 a year less than 
Mr. Woll is now earning, and as some thought his employer 
might offer him a substantial increase to remain, one dele- 
gate asked what would happen in such an event. Mr. Woll 
replied: “I have taken an obligation to serve this organi- 
zation to the best of my ability, and I hope I am a union 
man.” The delegates were conscious of the anomaly of a 
trade union occupying such a position on the question of 
compensation. “ Mean,” “contemptible” and “ ungrate- 
ful” were some of the epithets applied to unionists when 
the salaries of labor officials generally were being dis- 
cussed, but the delegates could not find the money to be 
just or generous with, so they did not take their organiza- 
tion out of the class which demands that those who serve 
pile sacrifice on sacrifice. 
NOTES. 


IT was a battle between beer and beans for the next 
convention, and Boston beat Milwaukee by a margin of six 
votes. 

Mr. GUDBRANDSEN, the retiring secretary, was the 
recipient of a solid silver set composed of knives, forks 
and spoons, as a token of appreciation. 

THE photoengravers have a label, and it is now making 
enough noise to compel the craft’s legislators to sit up and 
take notice, as several propositions regulating its use were 
before the convention. 

THE convention sent messages of condolence to the 
family and firm on the death of Frank Manning, of 
Gatchell & Manning, Philadelphia, who was deemed a 
friend of the organization. 

NEw YoRK union was so lavish in its entertainments 
that the delegates were compelled to sit till midnight on 
one occasion. When the convention adjourned there was 


- still a banquet on the committee’s hands. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of THE INLAND PRINTER asked a 
prominent member if there was a woman’s auxiliary in 
connection with the union. He said: “No; and, like the 
boy with the apple core, there ain’t goin’ to be one nuther.” 


A SERIES of amendments looking to the adoption of the 
referendum method of conducting affairs met defeat by a 
vote of 27 to 5. Many avowed their adherence to the prin- 
ciple, but thought it a dangerous system for an organiza- 
tion which had thirty per cent of its membership in one 
city. There was a possibility of an acquirement of power 
by one or two large unions, which was obviated by the 
convention system with its one-man-one-vote method of 
deciding questions and policies. 





A JUSTIFICATION OF ORGANIZATION. 


“T came to the dedication of this building with a dif- 
ferent feeling than if I were witnessing the munificence of 
some rich man who had endowed some worthy undertak- 
ing,” said Governor Hughes, of New York, addressing 
Albany Central Federation of Labor at the dedication of 
its tuberculosis pavilion. “I would not be unmindful of 
the great foundations of philanthropy which wealth has 
established, nor what the community owes to the philan- 
thropic instincts and benevolence of those who have been 
favored by fortune or successful in the various activities 
of life. But better than the impulse of any one man are 
the sympathy and generosity of a community of men 
organized together to help each other to better living. It 
is that feeling upon which we rest the destiny of this 
republic. When in any line of philanthropic effort we 
trust to a few to benefit the many, instead of realizing 
that each one is under obligation to help his brother, at 
that time the star of the republic turns toward its setting.” 
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The assist of pr is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





ALCOHOL-PROOF INK (300).— “ Please inform me where 
I can obtain an alcohol-proof ink?” Answer.— The 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, 328 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, furnish an alcohol-proof ink which will 
resist both alkali and alcohol. The ink is made in black 
and colors. 


Brown Cast To Biack INK (305).—“ What is the 
remedy for black ink that prints brownish on ivory-tint 
stock?” Answer.—Add a small quantity of bronze-blue 
ink to the black. This will correct the tendency toward a 
brownish cast. The propensity of black ink to appear 
brownish when printed light is due to the yellowish cast of 
the stock. The condition is not so striking where full color 
is carried, as the yellow does not then blend with the 
black. 


OUTPUT OF PLATEN PRESSES (310).— “ What would be 
a fair average per day of eight hours, on runs of one thou- 
sand on an 8 by 12 and a 18 by 19 platen press, the work 
being the ordinary commercial grades?” Answer.— With 
a capable pressman and assistant or feeder the output on 
the 8 by 12 might be seven thousand five hundred impres- 
sions a day, while on the 13 by 19 it might not be above 
six thousand impressions. The output would be controlled 
principally by the time required to make the forms ready, 
and the speed with which the work could be handled, both 
factors being governed by the quality of the work in 
question. 


COLOR-MATCHING FORMULA (303) .— Pressmen who have 
found difficulty in matching shades and tints are promised 
a boon in a scheme outlined by Ralph Daniels. He fur- 
nishes twenty-five printed specimens of blue ink, which are 
made from combinations of two and three colors. The 
formula for each is given so that any shade may be matched 
in five minutes. The first section of his color scheme covers 
blue shades only. It will be followed by greens, browns and 
miscellaneous colors. The object of his plan is to enable 
pressmen to match samples selected by a customer with 
little or no waste of material or time. This will appeal to 
pressmen in general, for exactness is the key-note of the 
method he proposes. 


IMPROPER REDUCING (307).—“I had a solid cut to 
print on light enamel stock in a very light-blue tint. The 
body of the ink was white; the softest grade I had was too 
stiff so I had to reduce it to a working consistency to avoid 
peeling the stock. Now comes the trouble. When the job 
was dry I found a grease spot on the back of the sheet, 
which I presume was caused by the reducing compound 
soaking through. As I must print the job again, how can 
I avoid the trouble the next time?” Answer.— To prevent 
a recurrence of the trouble you should reduce the ink with 
a thin varnish. This medium will not soak through the 
stock or cause grease marks. There are many mediums for 
this purpose on the market in the form of light varnishes. 
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To these bodies may be added a small quantity of color to 
produce the desired tint. The tint may be made deeper or 
lighter by varying the proportion of ink. An article of 
this kind should be always kept in stock, as it can be relied 
upon and there is but little waste when used judiciously. 
It is handled by all ink-dealers and costs about $3 a 
gallon. 

PROPORTION OF VARNISH AND PIGMENT (306) .— “ What 
per cent of varnish is used in making inks for bookwork? ” 
Answer.—Andés states that the proportion of pigment is 
from twenty to forty parts to one hundred parts of 
vehicle in inks of all grades. For book inks the proportion 
is placed at twenty parts pigment to eighty parts vehicle. 
He also says that the finer the pigment the better the cov- 
ering capacity of the ink, and that the fineness of the pig- 
ment does not affect the body of the ink, but that this char- 
acteristic is due to the consistency of the vehicle with which 
it is mixed. Thus a stiff ink is due to the strong varnish 
with which the pigment is ground. The term “ vehicle” is 
applied to the medium with which the pigment is mixed. 

ROLLER COMPOSITION (309).—‘“ Will you give me a 
formula for making roller composition? Any suggestions 
relating to the roller-making proposition will be appre- 
ciated.” Answer.— The following is an old-time formula: 
Soak eight parts of dark glue in water until it is flexible; 
then place the glue on a board to drain. After ten minutes 
place the glue in a suitable kettle heated by steam or water. 
When the glue has liquified and has become thin add twelve 
parts of N. O. molasses, and continue the cooking for about 
twenty minutes. Add one-half pint of glycerin and stir 
thoroughly; cut off the heat supply and allow the com- 
pound to settle. Skim the surface or strain the composi- 
tion before pouring. Have the molds oiled and quite hot. 
Do not pour the composition in a drafty place, as it may 
cause the chilling of the molds and produce air-bells on the 
surface of the roller. The amateur rollermaker usually 
falls into the error of having the composition too hot and 
the mold too cold, or possibly has too much oil in the mold. 
Use castor oil for greasing the inner surface of the mold, 
and have the mold hot enough to make it uncomfortable to 
handle without gloves. The printer who makes his own 
rollers will find it economical to buy his composition from 
a rollermaker. A reliable grade may be had for about 30 
cents a pound. This composition may be cut into cubes 
about an inch in size and melted in a double boiler such as 
is used in domestic service. This plan applies to the mak- 
ing of Gordon and small press rollers only, and then in 
limited quantities. 

SLURRING ON RULE BorbDeErR (312) .— Submits a circular 
printed on bond paper, letter size. The type-form is in two 
columns divided by a white space of four ems, the whole 
surrounded by a one-point, dark-faced rule, leaving a two- 
em white space as border. The presswork is well executed, 
the only fault being the slurring of the rule on one side. 
This somewhat marred the appearance of the work. Our 
correspondent asks: “ How can I overcome the double 
print which the border rule makes on one side of the form? 
I used a piece of two-ply tough check and two sheets of 
manila as tympan. This does not appear to be too much. 
Is there any way to prevent the air forming a cushion 
beneath the sheet, as this seems to be the trouble?” 
Answer.— Your trouble is not an easy one to correct, since 
the form is entirely enclosed by a rule border. A heavy 
form on a press only large enough to accommodate it neces- 
sarily requires considerable make-ready. In this instance, 
if the make-ready was placed behind the type-form there 
would be less of a tendency toward making a “ baggy ” top 
sheet. However, this would not correct it entirely. It is 
often necessary to connect the grippers with twine on 
which are attached bits of cork in such a way that the 
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margin of the sheet and the tympan are pressed tightly to 
the platen. This plan prevents contact between the rule 
and sheet previous to the time of printing. In some 
instances, where all other plans have failed to give relief, 
a piece of four-ply cardboard attached to the platen by 
gluing serves as a tympan, the make-ready being princi- 
pally done from under the form, together with whatever 
small patches that could be conveniently placed on the card. 
With this method no loose or baggy tympan is contended 
with, and with the aid of grippers, twine, and bits of cork, 
the sheets have almost perfect contact. For the benefit of 
those who do not know, we would like to hear from press- 
men who have other and better means of overcoming 
slurring on rule-enclosed forms, especially on large platen 
presses. 


VIGNETTED HALF-TONE CuT (308).— Submits a vig- 
netted half-tone cut one and one-half inches square, printed 
on a good grade of flat paper with a cheap black ink. The 
cut has excellent contrast, but owing to the lack of proper 
make-ready and suitable ink it does not print well. The 
query reads: “The enclosed letter-head with vignetted 
half-tone cut caused us considerable loss of time. We 
were unable to make the outer edge print right. Would be 
pleased to have you explain how such cuts are handled that 
they print soft on the edges.” Answer.—If the cut is an 
original half-tone cut and not an electro and has not been 
used before, it is quite possible that it is level on the sur- 
face. To be certain that the center is not low place a 
straight-edge over the surface. If found low in the center 
it should be remounted. This precaution saves much time 
and will enable the pressman to get results from a simple 
cut overlay. Test the cut for height and see that it is not 
more than type-high. Many pressmen reduce the height of 
cuts of this kind below standard, as it gives cleaner edges 
because the rollers do not fill in the fine lines. Prepare a 
tympan of a few sheets of thin, smooth manila, and over 
these draw a heavier piece of smooth hard manila as a top 
sheet. Under the bottom sheet place a thin sheet of press- 
board (some use a thin piece of stencil brass). With the 
rollers inked lightly pull a few impressions on light, hard 
book-paper — the lighter the better — also a few impres- 
sions on French folio and on onion-skin folio. All of these 
impressions should be plain enough to discern the various 
tones in the cut. From one of the onion-skin folio impres- 
sions, with a sharp knife, cut away the outer edges of the 
vignetted portion of the cut, also the high lights from the 
body of the subject, and attach it in exact register to one 
of the impressions on the thin sheet of book-paper. From 
the second sheet of onion-skin folio cut away a trifle more 
of the vignetted edge of the cut and such parts of the body 
of the cut as show extreme high lights; put this over the 
previous impression. From the French folio impression 
cut away all but the solids and middle tones and attach 
this part to the previous sheets. From the impression 
taken on the thin book-paper cut away all but the shadows 
and solids, attaching these latter pieces in close register 
with the previously attached pieces. The edges of the 
pieces representing the shadows should be scraped thin so 
that overlay marks may not be visible in the subsequent 
impressions. The edge of the supporting sheet, which is 
the first or bottom sheet, should be scraped thin on the outer 
part of the vignetting. This is to soften the extreme edge. 
An impression may be taken on the bottom sheet of the 
tympan and the overlay may be attached in register. It 
may be necessary to cut out one or two thicknesses of the 
tympan just above the cut to lessen the amount of impres- 
sion. After a few impressions have been taken on the 
stock with the proper amount of ink it may be necessary 
to add a few patches of tissue to still further strengthen 
the center of the cut. Some prefer to reverse the order of 


attaching the various patches of paper which go to make 
up the cut overlay by placing the cut-out for the solid on 
first and following it by the other shades. When this is 
done all solid cut-out patches should be made a trifle 
smaller, otherwise the spreading action of the piece may 
cause an increase in the density of some of the adjacent 
middle tones. Use the best black ink, as it produces a 
wonderful improvement in the appearance of the work as 
compared with the job printed in a book-ink. Carry enough 
color to print the solids black, and if necessary wash out 
the cut frequently. If the foregoing details are carried 
out you will note a decided improvement in the result. 


EMBOSSING IN A COUNTRY OFFICE (311).—‘“ Do you 
know of any method where a small office having a 10 by 15 
platen press can do embossing? We have a good run of 
work and occasionally have to turn down an embossed job 
because I lack the facilities and knowledge for turning 
it out. Let me know the necessary steps in producing 
ordinary embossing for commercial work.”” Answer.— 
Embossing dies may be made from type lines or designs, as 
may be desired. If a customer desires part or all of a job 
embossed, send the type to your engraver, who will have 
an electro made of the form, and he will furnish you an 
embossing die mounted on metal with the electro. The 
minimum cost will be about $2. Print the work from the 
electro. Have the form securely fastened in the press to 
prevent a sidewise movement, as this would throw out the 
register of the printing with the embossing which is to fol- 
low. Use a suitable ink of the best grade, carrying full 
color, and allow it to dry over night before putting on the 
embossing form. The embossing plate should be locked in 
the middle of the chase, which should be secured in position 
in order to insure accuracy of register with the counter- 
die. The material for the counter-die, whether liquid, 
plastic or solid, is attached either to the platen direct or to 
a sheet pasted to the platen. It may also be attached to a 
specially prepared tympan which must be held securely by 
the tympan bales to insure precision of contact between the 
raised parts of the counter-die and the corresponding 
sunken places in the die. A simple and effective way of 
securing a firm and exact position for the counter-die is to 
attach a sheet of smooth heavy manila to the platen with 
Le Page’s or fish glue. Clean the surface of the platen 
previously with alcohol and brighten with emery or crocus 
cloth. The material which is to be used as a counter-die 
is attached or spread upon this manila sheet; an impres- 
sion is taken, but to prevent the counter from adhering to 
the die an oiled sheet of French folio or tissue is interposed 
between them. It usually requires several impressions to 
bring out the proper relief to the counter-die. Where the 
embossing is to be in high relief local treatment of such 
high parts of the counter may become necessary. When 
the counter is sufficiently hard to proceed with the work 
the guides may be attached. Quads or other metal pieces 
glued to the manila sheet usually serve the purpose as 
guides. They should be placed in the same position the 
guides occupied when the printing was done, as better 
register is obtained. The printer who is anxious to become 
proficient in this work may secure specific instruction from 
text-books on the subject, which, together with practice on 
some simple form of embossing will prepare him for more 
complex work. For the printer we would suggest the 
words, “ Printing and Embossing” as a part of his letter- 
head to be printed and embossed. If the proper selection 
of type is made, together with neat arrangement and good 
presswork, an attractive specimen will result, which will be 
of practical utility in displaying his ability as well as 
advertising an additional facility. “A Practical Guide to 
Embossing and Die Stamping,” recently issued by The 
Inland Printer Company, will be found very helpful. 
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BY F,. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 


GEOMETRIC DESIGN AS APPLIED TO JOB COMPOSITION. 


In the geometric design which is so rapidly gaining 
popularity in the printing craft, something new, something 
radically different, has been brought out. Unlike the 
“colonial style,” the “ chap-book style,” and a number of 
other fads and fancies which have prevailed in our typog- 
raphy, and the sources of which could be traced directly to 
previous work of their kind, the geometric design brings 
something fresh and new in the way of decoration. To 
one accustomed to association with old-world typography, 
especially that of Germany and Holland, the geometric 
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Fig. 1. 


design — frequently referred to as “secession art” — is 
an established fact in typographical arrangement, the 
printed matter of those countries being replete with pleas- 
ing effects gained through its use. In America, however, 
the possibilities of this style of decoration for the printed 
page have as yet been practically undeveloped. True, 
from time to time examples of this class of work have been 
shown in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, and the 
product of several printers of this country has been char- 
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acterized by the adoption of this style of decoration, but its 
general use may be said to have just begun. 

It is a logical decoration for the printed page. Based 
on squares and rectangles, both solid and in outline, it 
harmonizes pleasingly in shape with the work for which it 
is intended. Practically all printed work is rectangular in 
shape, the material with which it is produced is rectangu- 
lar, and hence decoration of this character lends itself 
readily to an easy acquisition of the desired pleasing 
results. Its practicability and increasing popularity are 
evidenced in the fact that the typefoundries are at present 
producing numerous varieties of this form of decoration. 
Fig. 1 shows a number of these designs. They are, how- 
ever, but a few of the many varieties of geometric orna- 
mentation now on the market and at the service of the 
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printer; still, in these few examples will be found a wealth 
of material for the elaboration of the work in hand, 
whether book or job printing. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a page from “ Klimsh’s Jahrbuch,” 
a German publication. Whether or not the German type- 
face, the combinations of letters forming the words, or the 
fact that our first acquaintance with this form of decora- 
tion was associated with the German, is responsible, still 
there seems to be a peculiar harmony in the foreign use of 
the geometric designs. A maximum of decoration with a 
minimum of effort characterizes this design. The corners 
are elaborate and striking and yet easy of construction. 

In Fig. 3 another reproduction from the above- 
mentioned publication, the acme of simplicity in orna- 
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mentation is approximated. With the squares, the use of 
which adds nothing to the original cost of composition as 
they merely take the place of so many quads, printed in a 
color calculated to give them their proper tone, the effect 
would be very pleasing. 

In Fig. 4 we have applied this form of ornamentation 
to advertisement composition. While a very simple treat- 
ment of the decoration, still it results in a harmonious 
effect and lends variety to the advertising pages. 

Fig. 5 shows the same border treatment applied to the 
cover-page. The original, a page from “ Menus and Pro- 
grams, No. 2,” issued by The Inland Printer Company, was 
printed in brown and green on cream-laid stock, the border 
being in green. Its use as a one-color job would necessi- 
tate a slightly heavier type-face in order that a tone har- 
mony may be secured. 

Fig. 6, another page from the booklet mentioned above, 
is an illustration of the use of a slightly different form of 
geometric decoration. In this instance the little squares 
were cast on the Monotype on a nonpariel body. The origi- 
nal of this job was also in two colors. As will be noted, 
this arrangement necessitates very few close joints, the 
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Fig. 3. 


rules coming up nearly, but not quite, to the squares. This 
does away with the expensive and time-consuming making 
of perfect joints. 

This latter feature is one of the most vital points in 
connection with the use of the borders shown in Fig. 1. 
They are all arranged in such manner that careful joining 
is unnecessary, thus being especially applicable to adver- 
tisements and pages which are not to be electrotyped. 

As before mentioned, the rectangular shapes of the 


printed page and the various appliances used for printing 
upon it make this form of decoration appear to be the 
logical one. Aside from the question of tone-harmony, 
there is very little probability that the printer will go far 
astray in the use of these borders and spots. Their har- 
mony of shape with the page and the type is a matter of no 
more question than the harmony of rules and type. 











“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


A the solicitation of numerous representative printing 





houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 
its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department ts in charge of thoroughly expenenced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most impo rtgnt branch of the printing busines 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he ts 
properly prepared —and, inversely, it will show him clearly the d ‘Sin the path, 
and de ter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

¢ whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi 

ness, 1s covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are 


Bookkeeping for he Printer Average Costs by Totals 

Order Entry S Average Costs by Departments 

Cost pf prisdatirde Stock Keeping 

Calculating and Kecording Costs Perpetual Inventory 

Filing for Handy Reference 

Costs by Departments 

Costs of Completed Work 

Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


Office and Selling Expenses 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
sponder = Course occupying a longer time. 

e fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
ipectaiees in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simp!e. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any g: ork 

Method digests the matter that industry c Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life aa comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

“he Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life 





Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 
COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Fig. 4. 


In this month’s insert of The Inland Printer Technical 
School will be found a number of examples of the use of 
these borders and decorative spots—in fact, the whole 
insert has been devoted to the exploitation of this class or 
style of ornamentation. The designs range from the 
almost severely simple to the elaborate, and indicate in a 
measure the possibilities that lie in this direction. 





PROCRASTINATION A MOTHER OF MISERY. 


The Spaniards have the reputation of being dilatory, 
putting off everything until to-morrow, which in their 
language is called manana. 

Have they any monopoly of this disease? Are we not 
pained to see a great deal of it in our relatives and friends, 
who no doubt see it in ourselves? 

Majiana is a bad habit, and too many of us have it, 
causing endless misery, misfortune and unhappiness to those 
thus afflicted. Men and women, too, who are not procras- 
tinators in the large things of life, give in to the small 
things; each time a duty or task is put on the long finger, 
as the old Puritans would express it, the harder is fastened 
the bad habit. 

We could give a hundred examples, some one of which 
would hit ninety-five per cent of our readers, but a few 
will do. 

Mr. Man is doing well in business and plans to place a 
large insurance on his life that will protect his wife and 
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babies. While he is waiting and thinking over it, a panic 
comes and in scratching for the- money to keep out of 
bankruptcy, he is not able to pay the first premium. When 
he gets able to do it he may not be accepted by the insur- 
ance companies, or a sudden illness takes him off, leaving 
another victim of “ to-morrow,” a widow without money, 
generally unfitted to work, facing the problem to provide 
food and clothing for herself and little ones. 

He is feeling out of sorts; knows that he is “all in” 
physically, but he puts off the needed vacation until next 
month or after stock taking. This type usually winds up 
as a patient in a sanatorium for nervous wrecks, suffering 
from a popular disease which might be called “ manana 
nervous prostration,” and occasionally he figures ultimately 
in the statistics which give the number of insane persons 
in hospitals. 

A friend who was so good to him years ago when he 
needed help falls ill. He intends to call with a bouquet of 
flowers to brighten the sick room, with a hand clasp to 
cheer the sufferer with a show of sympathy, but the end 
comes sooner than he expected. At the funeral he realizes 
with regret that manana was one day too late, and he hopes 
perhaps that when his turn comes his old friends will not 
be so heartless as to forget him. 

He is always going to stop drinking, smoking, gam- 
bling — to-morrow, only to find when he has lost his grip 
on business and home that the time has gone by. 

He notices that his wife is peaked and nervous and 
resolves that to-morrow he will bring home a servant to 
help her out. He discovers only when it is too late that 
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Fie. 6. 


nurses’ and doctors’ bills, even when the undertaker is not 
called in, are much more expensive than if he had acted 
promptly the first day he saw signs of trouble. 

To-morrow may never come. 

Do it to-day.— Boston Traveler. 





PUTTING IT UP TO THE PROFESSOR. 


Some years ago at an annual reunion of some profes- 
sional men in an Eastern city there were gathered together 
some pretty good story-tellers. Among them was a college 
professor, who had spent his vacation in a rural town on 
the coast. 

One day he came upon a group of farmers at the corner 
store, and after some casual remarks had passed between 
himself and the men one fellow moved nearer to the pro- 
fessor, as if to claim his attention. 

“Be you one of them fellers who knows everything as 
was ever writ? ” he asked. 

The professor replied that he had studied a good deal 
along some lines and perhaps knew considerable about some 
things. 

Apparently satisfied that he at last had found where he 
could be sure as to the correctness of his information the 
questioner now said: “ Wall, if you’ve studied so much 
mebbe you can tell me what I’ve long wanted to know — is 
diggin’ clams agriculture or fishin’? ” — Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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PROGRAM 


THE MINNESOTA SCHOOL 


@ FOR BOYS @ 
FRESHMAN DECLAMATION CONTEST 


THURSDAY EVENING 
DECEMBER 27 


1908 
s 




















ANNUAL BANQUET 
of the CHARLESTON CLUB 


TNE TT A TS ET A I LL ET, TA et NIA aN 
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THE BRUNSWICK HOTEL, JUNE 28, 1907 
AT 8 O’CLOCK 




















































































THE SYLVARU 
MUSICAL TROUPE 


Will Hold a Series of Twelve Concerts at the 
Grand Opera House, Commencing April 28 


TICKETS $1 GOOD FOR ANY NIGHT 















































FIRST PUBLIC RECITAL OF THE SOUTH 
HAMPTON SYMPHONY CLUB, THURSDAY 
EVENING, JANUARY SEVENTH, NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND SIX, AT SEVEN O'CLOCK. 
ADMISSION BY TICKET ONLY UNTIL SIX- 
THIRTY O'CLOCK. TICKETS FIFTY CENTS 











Hubbard’s Opera House 
so) 





























CONCERT 


IN THE AID OF 
THE PULPIT AND ORGAN FUND OF 
SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WEBSTER’S HALL, MISHOGAUMWAY, MICH. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER FOURTEENTH 





Admission 25 cents 
Children 15 cents 
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MARSHALL & COMPANY 


SOHN R. MARSHALL ROBERT C. SMITH 


PRINTERS :: BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS 


222 LOOMIS AVENUE 
we OF OFFI SUPTLES. CHICAGO 
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JENKINS & ANDERSON 


AUTOMOBILES AND SUNDRIES 
2680 NORTH AV. m a PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH GRADE MACHINES 


























MAXWELL & RIDGE 
@ Hardware and Stoves @ 
537 Maple Street :: PITTSBURG 

















The Mecosta Messenger 
Gignehahebadabeananehanen 
Sylvesterand McIntyre W_ Proprietors 
In the town of MECOSTA, MICH. 
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8 Annual Dinner of the © fe 
Ben Franklin Club of 


Cambridge, Massachusetts © 
iL. Oe =ICI[ ajo] IOE a] 0) i 


Given at The W ellington Hotel, 


on Thursday, October Eleventh, 
at Eight-thirty 0 clock 


Menu 
































Consomme in Cups 
Filet of Sole, Chambord 
Chicken Patties, a la Reine 
Roman Jounch 
Roast Prime Beef, Demi Glace 
Whole Tomato, Mayonnaise 
New York Ice Cream 
Coffee 





Speakers 





Toastmaster . . . Mr. W.W. Stoner 
Trade Matters . . Mr. James Brown 
The Printer Mr. J. Doyle 
The Advertiser . . . Mr. H. J. Smith 
The Editor . . . Mr. Otto Sherman 
Our Guests . . Mr. Harry S. Wright 
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HE foregoing pages are the work of 
» students in the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School. They represent the 
exercises carried out under condi- 
tions which are given as a part of 
the problem, the object being, in this 
particular work, to reproduce all the 
limitations of an average shop, and 
execute certain pieces of typograph- 
ical design under these limitations. 
This is done in the hope that the 
pages set by the students may be 
useful as suggestions to the craft in 
general, and that the subscriber to 
the magazine may receive monthly 
some specimens of commercial work 
which may help with the copy to be found in his own shop 
at the time the INLAND PRINTER arrives. While the 
number of type-faces at the pupil’s disposal is limited, he is 
allowed to use hand-lettering where necessary, and such ad- 
juncts to design as may be very easily acquired by taking 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. In this par- 
ticular insert especial attention is given to the exploitation of 
the geometric design in commercial printing. In the Job 
Composition department of this issue will be found addi- 
tional illustrations and text relative to this form of design. 











Figure 1. Suggestion for a booklet cover, using the geometric form of 
design. To facilitate matters, the rule border design was drawn in pen and 
ink, the background (a proof from a form composed of pica metal border) 
pasted on the drawing, and a zinc etching made of the whole. 


Figure 2. Showing the effectiveness of the geometric design in a simple 
type arrangement. A marked contrast to Fig. 1, yet very pleasing. 


Figure 3. Suggestion for a cover-page fora menu. As will be seen, the 
possibilities for this form of design are very great. 

Figure 4. Three suggestions for admission tickets, in which the more 
simple forms of geometric design are used. 

Figure 5. Business card and envelope corner card suggestions. 

Figure 6. The geometric design as applied to typographical arrange- 
ments for letter-heads. 

Figure 7. Another suggestion for a menu arrangement, using a stock 
border of the geometric design. 

On the opposite page are shown some excellent examples of steel die 


embossing as applied to commercial stationery. Work of this character is 
increasing in popularity, this rich effect being otherwise unobtainable. 















































UPO? STRIKES, OR OTHER CAUSES BEYOND OUR CONTROL 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


AMERICAN Suh, FOUNDRIES, 


GENERAL OFFICES: COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG.,CHIGAGO. 


Mac ARTHUR BROTHERS COMPANY 


F SHER BUILDING 


CHiCAGO 


Warner lnstrument Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT-METERS, TACHOMETERS 


AND 


AUTOMOBILE INDICATORS 


Berorir, Wis. 


Casualty Company of Mmnerica 
anit: cence 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR ILLINOIS AND IOWA 
171 LA SALLE St. 


CHICAGO 


SAMPLES OF STEEL DIES, EMBOSSED BY 
THE STATIONERS ENGRAVING COMPANY 
147-153 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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BY 0. F, BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 














PAPER is to be manufactured from cotton stems, seed 
hulls and other portions of the cotton plant, and if all that 
a recently organized Atlanta company says is true the 
trade will be revolutionized. The stock of raw material is 
said to be inexhaustible and the new product better and 
cheaper than the present news print. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the supply may be gathered from the fact 
that, according to the figures given out by the new com- 
pany, a ton of dry stalks is the amount of refuse for each 
bale of cotton raised. On this basis it is estimated that it 
would require nearly 1,500 paper mills, turning out twenty- 
five tons of paper a day, and each one operating day and 
night, to consume the stalks. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 25.— Last month was an- 
nounced THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-fifth ad.-setting 
contest, and as it does not close until October 15 there is 
still ample time to enter and share in the benefits. The 
copy is difficult to display and the ad. will prove extremely 
interesting to those who try to set it in an artistic and 
effective manner. Remember that every compositor who 
enters the contest will receive a full set of the ads. sub- 
mitted, of which there will undoubtedly be in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred, and those who set the best ads. will 
have their work reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER. The 
benefits derived from these contests are universally com- 
mended. Look up the copy and rules of the contest in your 
September number, or send 30 cents in stamps or coin and 
a copy will be sent you by return mail. 


RATE Carps.—As announced last month, the first of a 
series of articles on rate cards appears in this issue, imme- 
diately following this department. Suitable cards will be 
published (to the number of more than fifty) for dailies, 
semi-weeklies and weeklies in the smaller cities and towns, 
with circulations varying from less than one thousand up 
to ten thousand. These articles will be followed by others 
on “How to Get More Advertising,” “ How to Increase 
Circulation,” and “How to Raise Subscription Rates.” 
Full details of successful plans for accomplishing these 
much-desired results will be given, including circular let- 
ters to be used, advertisements, printed forms and complete 
instructions on how to carry every plan to a successful 
conclusion. In order that these articles may be made just 
as helpful as possible, will you contribute your experiences 
along the lines indicated? What means do you use to 
secure advertising? Send copies of any form letters or 
other advertising matter used for this purpose. Have you 
recently increased advertising rates? If so, tell how suc- 
cessful you were, how you went about it, and send copies 
of printed matter used. How does the quantity of adver- 

1-7 


tising carried now compare with that carried previously, 
and how does the revenue compare? What means do you 
use for increasing circulation? Tell of any successful 
plans you have adopted, and send copies of all letters, forms 
and circulars used in connection with them. Have you 
recently increased your subscription rate? If so, tell how 
you did it and how present circulation and revenue com- 
pare with previous records. This information will add 
greatly to the interest of the articles, which in themselves 
will be of great practical help, but there is nothing more 
practical than this suggested interchange of ideas and the 
results of actual practice. I hope I may count on the 
codperation of every publisher who has found THE INLAND 
PRINTER of interest or assistance to him in his business. 


ONE editor has solved the summer vacation problem and 
he and his entire force get away for a week’s outing, all at 
the same time, and still his paper is published fifty-two 
times in the year. A. E. Knox, publisher of the Woodbury 
(Conn.) Reporter, is the fortunate discoverer of the novel 
plan. In announcing his intention, Editor Knox says: 
“ Our readers will miss one copy of the paper, but a glance 
at the calendar reveals the fact that there are fifty-three 
Thursdays in 1908, therefore no one will have occasion to 
murmur at the loss of the issue for August 20.” There 
appears to be no good reason for publishing fifty-three 
papers in a year when subscribers only pay for fifty-two, 
does there? There are fifty-three Fridays in 1909, and 
there are lots of weekly papers published on Friday. “A 
word to the wise,” etc. 


ALCIDE CHAUSSE, secretary of the Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada and editor of the society’s Quarterly 
Bulletin, sends a copy of the cover-page they have been 
using (No. 1), saying, “ We wish to improve this publica- 
tion and are not satisfied with the cover in its present 
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No. 1. No. 2. 

form.” No. 2 shows a rearrangement of the wording in 
acccordance with more modern ideas. The border shown is 
of architectural design and may be secured through the 
typefoundries — however, there are many other appro- 
priate borders in nearly every printing-office which could 
be substituted. 


AN ENTERPRISING DAILy.—Verne E. Joy, editor and 
publisher of the Centralia (Ill.) Evening Sentinel, has been 
attracting considerable attention and merited praise for 
his enterprise in reproducing the first pages of some of the 
nation’s most prominent newspapers. For twelve succes- 
sive issues the Sentinel changed the appearance of its first 
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page to conform to that of some leading daily, jumping 
from the more conservative make-ups to the flaring head- 
lines of what are termed the “ yellow journals,” displaying 
the news of the hour to conform to the various styles. In 
connection with each reproduction was a letter from the 
managing editor of the great paper whose first page was 
used, giving his views of how a small-city daily should be 
conducted. Some of these letters were very interesting, 
and brief extracts from a few of them follow: 


Herman Blyer, Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin.— Newspapers are the 
heads of families, as it were, and what would please one family might prove 
distasteful to another. The editor who makes a paper to suit his own indi- 
vidual idea will surely prove a failure. Every successful editor is a close 
student of his constituency and makes it his aim to entertain and interest 
his readers. ‘A snappy, live, ‘ big little’ country daily,” as you so forcibly 
put it, should, in my mind, be: 

Throughout reliable— a fake should have no standing in its columns. 
Get the people to understand that what they read is as near the truth as it 
is possible to get, and they are bound to stick. 

Clean and wholesome — “ All the news that is fit to print”? is a good 
motto for every newspaper to tie to. 

Bright and interesting — Be mildly sensational if the news calls for it on 
occasions, but don’t be yellow. 

Always a leader — Stand for something and keep “ doing things.” Bet- 
ter make mistakes at times than to be shrinking and cowardly. 

Public spirited — Never knock, but aim to make friends rather than 
enemies in the community. 

On time every day — Get on the street to subscribers as regular as a 
clock. 


W. F. Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer.— In so far as it is possible, I believe 
that the dailies in the smaller cities should aim to make their papers as 
attractive typographically as they can with the resources at hand. The big 
thing in any newspaper, large or small, is the news that appeals to the 
interests of its clientéle. We use “‘ news” in a broad sense, meaning thereby 
that the whole realm of activity in a given community, from preaching to 
pugilism, should receive due attention. 


T. W. McCullough, Omaha Bee.— Our idea is to give all the news in a 
simple, succinct form, without undue elaboration as to typographical dis- 
play. We still have a more or less abiding belief that modesty is not 
entirely out of fashion as a cardinal virtue, and in order to merit the 
respect of our readers we respect ourselves. For that reason the news is 
offered in the Bee in an attractive form, but without any special ostentation, 
and entirely free from the sensational flamboyancy that marks the “ pro- 
gressive ” or “ yellow ” type of newspapers. 


Harry E. Andrews, Los Angeles Times.—I have always maintained that 
a country daily will prosper if it takes a stand and fearlessly fights for its 
convictions, in spite of pressure from advertisers or local “ interests.’”” This 
is the way to win respect. A local daily can hardly give too much local 
news or pay too niuch attention to the development of its own community. 
It can not afford to get the reputation of suppressing any news story that 
hurts one of the big men of its town or covering up anything that the Board 
of Trade would have it conceal. The best way for a newspaper to make a 
lot of friends worth having, I may add, is to make a large number of care- 
fully selected enemies and keep them stirred up all the time. 


Edward Keating, Rocky Mountain News.—A small daily must be guided 
by the same rule that governs the large daily — get all the news all the 
time, and dish it up in a fashion to attract and hold the attention of your 
readers. 


Arthur Brisbane, New York Journal.——The Evening Journal is published 
daily and speaks for itself. Its effort is to reach the greatest number of 
people, and the front page, which is intended to attract their attention, is 
like the bell formerly rung by the town crier. We make a noise on the 
front page to attract the hurrying crowd, and then we try to talk common 
sense to them on the back page. 


J. Keeley, Chicago Tribune.—-In making up the first page of the 
“*“ World’s Greatest Daily,” or ‘‘ Egypt’s Greatest Daily,” I would follow the 
same practice — display my best goods in the front window. I would try, 
in so far as the limitations of the day’s news permit, to get stories of a 
diversified character on the first page. I would try and get a story of 
world-wide interest; a story of interest to the business men; a story of 
general interest to man and woman alike, and a story of intense local 
interest and importance. I do not believe in breaking column rules or 
heads. I do not believe in the indiscriminate use of two and three column 
heads. When you put a two-column head on an ordinary piece of news, you 
cheapen it; you destroy its value. And when you get a whale of a story, 
a two-column head will attract no attention. Reserve force in heads is a 
good thing, for when you break your reserve and print an unusual, large, 
black, one-column head, you immediately attract the attention of the reader, 
who instinctively says: ‘* Here’s something big; here’s something worth 
while reading.” 


A. C. Brokaw, Minneapolis Tribune.—The first page of the Minneapolis 
Tribune endeavors to convey quickly a résumé of the day’s most important 
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events. Illustrations, having direct bearing upon events covered, add 
interest but they should be good illustrations in close contact with the 
stories which permit their publication, although never forgetting typograph- 
ical harmony as a whole. Lead heads are not, as a rule, run side by side, 
mainly for the reason that one kills the other, or at least detracts in a 
measure from the importance placed upon each item by the make-up man. 
Local news is given right of way over ordinary telegraph, both in quantity 
and position. Jumps from the first to inside pages are avoided whenever 
possible. If page one is as snappy as it should be, the reader’s craving for 
other interesting articles will lead him through the paper from cover to 
cover without being driven. 


Another indication of Mr. Joy’s enterprise is shown in the 
following letter which he had addressed to all advertising 
agencies and signed by practically every druggist in the 
city: 

GENTLEMEN,— It may be of interest to you to know that the good sale 
we have enjoyed the past year on Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound we 
attribute to the advertising done in the Centralia Evening Sentinel — 
“ Egypt’s Greatest Daily.”” We depend upon this medium for the forcing of 
the sales of all proprietary remedies in this field, and we purchase our stock 
accordingly — the advertised remedies in the Sentinel always being well 
stocked, unless there be a sole agent, ofttimes to the exclusion of goods 
unadvertised in this particular paper. 

We emphatically endorse the Sentinel for all advertising, and know they 
deliver the goods they make affidavit to, being about double any other paper 
in this county. 

To not use “ Egypt’s Greatest Daily ” in this field is practically equiva- 
lent to withdrawing your client’s goods gradually from sale at our store. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The signatures of. all the druggists appear at the bottom 
of the single sheet, not on separate letters. This must have 
been convincing evidence for the advertisers. 


Ap. CRITICISMS.— The widespread interest among ad. 
compositors in the quality of their work is rapidly growing 
and is certainly very commendable. The compositor real- 
izes more and more that there is something more important 
than simply getting his copy into a certain space, using as 
much display type as possible — that there is an artistic 
side to his work and that knowledge of what is correct and 
harmonious is only gained by close application and study. 
THE INLAND PRINTER endeavors to encourage this interest, 
and the ad.-setting contests, which have been conducted for 
several years, are for this purpose. Many hundreds of ads. 
were submitted for criticism this month, a much larger 
percentage than usual being meritorious. In criticising 
ads. submitted there is very little of praise. They are 
intended for real criticisms, showing where the work may 
be improved. Comments on the ads. submitted this month 
follow: 

Orchard & Rubey, Glidden (Iowa) Graphic.— Good judgment is shown in 
all the ads. submitted. You should avoid a complication of panels in a 
small ad. 

Rex H. Lampman, Neche (N. D.) Chronotype.—Your ads. are, as usual, 
uniformly good, although in this lot I notice a tendency toward too much 
letter-spacing. 

Tom La Due, Pierre (S. D.) Dakotan.—Your choice of display and 
arrangement is good, but you are inclined to use too heavy and too orna- 
mental borders for the size of the ads. 

George J. Walz, Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer.— Stronger headings should 
have been used on the matter at the bottom of your page ad., but as a 
whole it is a very creditable production. 

E. H. Van Wie, Marshall (Mo.) Democrat-News.— Panels would have 
improved your ad. The space inside the border is uneven and there should 
have been a lead or two more on either side of the rules to harmonize with 
the amount used around it. 

Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—Your ads. show originality 
and good taste, but in some instances the treatment is too delicate for 
ordinary newspaper work — they are evidently intended for a college paper 
with a small page and printed on supercalendered stock. 

Richard Hartman, Moscow (Idaho) Star-Mirror.—You are inclined to 
crowd your larger ads. a little too full of big type and in some instances to 
slightly overdo the panel effects. Many times better contrast would be 
secured if you used a light-faced or a one-point rule for the smaller panels 
instead of the two-point rule. 

Nat G. Langford, Springfield (Tenn.) Herald.— If your double-page ad. 
would not take up so much space I would reproduce it, as it shows an 
exceptionally good arrangement. There is no better plan for laying out an 
ad. of this size than the one you adopted —a heavy rule, slightly orna- 
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mental, around the outside, with plain single-rule panels of varying sizes 
filling the page. There are a number of panels in which cuts appear, and 
in using them I note that you have avoided one mistake which is common: 
frequently these panels are made so large that the matter must be 
“stretched ”’ to fill them. 


A. W. Scowbo, Elk Point (S. D.) Leader.—In your larger ads. you are 
using too many faces of type, which, however, may be due to lack of equip- 
ment. In some instances more space is desirable between the matter and the 
border rule. A four-column ad. should have a pica space all around, and a 
full-page ad. can sometimes stand eighteen points. 


AN advertising plan which appears to have worked 
very satisfactorily is shown in the full page reproduced 
herewith from the Coraopolis (Pa.) Record. There are 
twenty-six four-inch ads. on the page, aside from the 
explanation and coupon in the center, and this was evi- 
dently all extra advertising. The Record offers a prize of 
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$40 to the one finding the most missing words. As the 
reproduction is too small to read, the “Conditions” are 
printed below: 

ConpiTIoNs.— In one of the advertisements appearing on this page a 
word is missing. In order to be a winner you are to look for this word. 
Should you locate it correctly, send in the coupon, or enclose a separate 
piece of paper, giving the word, from whose advertisement it is omitted and 
between what words it should be inserted. A new word will be omitted 
each week from a different advertisement. Answers can be made on return 
blank printed herewith. Contest will last thirteen weeks. The page is run 
in the regular Thursday issue. 

$40.00 in gold will be given to those having the largest number of 
correct answers to the thirteen propositions. 

The missing word this week begins with F and ends with M and is 
omitted on this page in one advertisement only. 

All answers for one week must be filed at the Record office before the 
following Wednesday night at five o’clock. 

In the event of a tie, the prize will be equally divided. 

The omitted word is not found in this notice and blank. 


The contest created a great amount of interest and four- 
teen were tied for the $40 prize, so that it was necessary to 
divide the money. Each ad. was contracted to appear 
three months, and later issues of the paper show that many 
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of them continued longer, the advertisers having evidently 
become convinced of the value of advertising. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Sierra Madre (Cal.) News.—Transpose head rules on the first page and 
use a little more ink — the title and display heads are a little too gray. 

Blaine (Wash.) Journal.—The suggestion made a few months ago has 
been adopted and the paper is improved thereby. There should be about a 
pica more margin at the tops of all pages except the first. 

Coraopolis (Pa.) Record.—A six-column folio that is a good model from 
any standpoint — quantity of news, the way it is handled, make-up, press- 
work and ad. display. Send a dime to Editor Charles W. Roll for five back 
numbers. 

Burgettstown (Pa.) Herald.—With the substitution of book ink, which 
you say will be used hereafter on your machine-finished stock, you will be 
able to carry a little more color, which will be an improvement. A trifle 
more impression is also needed on some of the issues. 

Juneau (Alaska) Transcript.—You are certainly doing good work, con- 
sidering that you are obliged to print one page at a time. An advertising 
rate of 75 cents an inch per month is very good for a weekly, but not 
enough for a daily. Watch for the rate cards which will be published soon 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Hector (Minn.) Mirror.— The home-print side of your paper is very 
good, particularly since adopting the suggestions made last fall. There is 
poor register, owing to your having too much space at the heads of your 
pages. You should insist upon your ready-print house giving you better 
service, as some of the columns are indented at the top two points, while 
others are dropped as much as twelve and even fourteen points. 





ALL ABOUT CELLULOID. 


Since celluloid has become of such general use in the 
printing and book trades it is important to announce the 
publication by Messrs. Scott Greenwood & Son, London, of 
a book entitled, “ Celluloid, Its Raw Material, Manufacture, 
Properties and Uses,” by Dr. Fr. Bréckmann, technical 
chemist. Forty-nine illustrations are interspersed through- 
out the text. This work is translated from the third revised 
German edition by Charles Salter, being issued in the 
United States by D. Van Nostrand Company, 23 Murray 
street, New York. It is a cloth-bound volume, % by 5 by 
7% inches, containing 113 pages, and will be found a most 
valuable accessory to any one who has to do with celluloid 
or “ Pyralin,” as it is known to the trade. It is, in fact, a 
handbook for manufacturers of celluloid and celluloid arti- 
cles, and all industries using celluloid. The following par- 
tial list of contents will give enough information to disclose 
the scope of the book. Chapter I deals with the raw mate- 
rials which enter into the manufacture of celluloid, such as 
cellulose, pyroxyline, guncotton, collodion, wool, nitro- 
cellulose and camphor. Chapter II treats of the manufac- 
ture of celluloid, the production of camphor, camphor- 
alcohol process, cold process, ethereal process and camphor 
and wood alcohol method. Chapter III: The employment 
of the product. Artificial silk, denitrating and coloring, 
uninflammable celluloid, vegetalin, celluloid-cork composi- 
tion, Koller’s substitute, incombustible substitute and 
xylonite or fibrolithoid. Chapter IV: Properties of cellu- 
loid. Chapter V: Testing celluloid: Chapter VI: Appli- 
cation and treatment of celluloid. Caoutchouc industry; 
making celluloid ornaments, working by the cold process, 
the warm process, stained sheets, printing blocks and 
stamps, in which attention is called to the fact that cellu- 
loid replicas of type matter, etc., will stand one hundred 
thousand impressions; pressing celluloid casting celluloid 
articles; coloring finished articles; printing on celluloid; 
celluloid varnishes, etc. The price of the book is $2.50 
net. Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
—L. A. O. 





LET every man be occupied, and occupied in the highest 
employment of which his nature is capable, and die with 
the consciousness that he has done his best.— Sydney Smith. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVERTISING RATE CARDS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


NO. I.—BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


ANY publishers of newspapers in the smaller 
cities and towns have a great amount of 
trouble with their advertising rate cards. 
The cards in use are found to be inconsistent, 
and when they attempt to eliminate the incon- 
sistencies they find they have created others. 
This leads many of them (hundreds within 

the past few years have done so) to write to THE INLAND 

PRINTER for help. 

In order to aid these troubled publishers, and for the 
information of thousands of others who are vitally inter- 
ested in the subject, THE INLAND PRINTER will explain 
just how a rate card should be compiled in order to be con- 
sistent from beginning to end. It will tell what the proper 
rate should be for a given circulation, and in addition will 
publish sample cards to the number of fifty-four. There 
will be nine each for six and seven column dailies, semi- 
weeklies and weeklies of various circulations. If a pub- 
lisher considers the rate advocated by THE INLAND PRINTER 
too high for a given circulation, or vice versa, he will be at 
liberty to adopt that shown for a smaller or larger circu- 
lation, as the case may be. 

In this first article it will only be possible to explain the 
basis for advertising rates — the rate cards themselves will 
follow in later issues. 





THE USUAL ORIGIN OF A RATE CARD. 

If a newspaper publisher is asked where he secured his 
rate card he will tell you that it is the same card the pro- 
prietor before him used, or it was gotten up in a hurry 
after consulting that of a competitor. 

When a man is in the act of starting a paper his mind 
is usually too full of other matters, seemingly more impor- 
tant, to get down to studying the details of advertising 
rates, and the rate card is left until it is needed. When 
the time comes for soliciting advertising, duties have multi- 
plied and a card which some other publisher is using is 
either taken verbatim, or changed at some few points where 
the new man thinks he can improve it, or where he believes 
he can afford to quote a lower rate. 


THE ONLY EQUITABLE BASIS. 

There is really but one basis upon which an equitable 
card can be drafted, and that is the basis of the number of 
inches in each contract. Just as soon as a publisher 
attempts to deviate from that basis he is in trouble, and 
every attempt to overcome a difficulty leads to new and 
greater difficulties. 

There are a number of theories to the point that the 
advertiser who does not change copy frequently, or the one 
who furnishes a plate, or the one who uses a fairly gen- 
erous space every issue instead of a full page occasionally, 
is entitled to a lower rate, but these theories are not prac- 
tical, as can be easily demonstrated. 

Suppose we settle these questions in our own minds 
first and we will then be better prepared to build for our- 
selves on the one solid foundation (an equal charge for an 
equal number of inches), and after we have once started on 
this foundation we will be surprised at how easy it is — 
the only unsolved problem then being the amount to be 
charged per inch. 

CHARGING FOR CHANGING ADS. 

It is very short-sighted for a publisher to adopt a policy 
that offers encouragement to an advertiser not to change 
his copy frequently. Suppose all a man wants is an inch 
card and in consideration of a special rate offers to let it 
stand without changing from one year’s end to the next. 
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It looks like “ easy money,” to use the talk of the street, 
but are you getting all you could out of that customer? 
And, are you working for his best interest? If he is 
encouraged to change his advertising, and after doing so 
finds that it really pays to advertise, isn’t it quite possible 
that within the year he may be using ten inches an issue 
instead of a paltry one inch? 

But suppose again it is an advertiser who really does 
not need more than a card —if such a thing is possible. 
You can’t run that advertisement a year without changing 
—at least you ought not to if you take any pride in the 
appearance of your paper. The type becomes worn and the 
advertisement must be reset several times during the year. 
And unless it is reset very frequently, when it is reset the 
type is found to be so badly worn that it is unfit to be 
returned to the case, and not only the particular type in 
that advertisement is destroyed, but often an entire font 
is ruined, the cost of which must be charged against the 
“ standing ” advertisement. 


A PENNY-WISE-POUND-FOOLISH POLICY. 


Occasionally there is a publisher who, in order to quote 
lower rates, adds a certain charge per inch for changing 
advertising, or he makes contracts on a weekly paper call- 
ing for one change a month, or on a daily with changes 
once or twice a week. This is certainly a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish policy and the objections to it are strongly 
emphasized in the following extract from a recent issue 
of Newspaperdom: 

I am of the opinion that the majority of newspaper publishers — partic- 
ularly those operating small plants — are somewhat adverse to the changing 
of copy and prefer the “ standing”? kind. A change of ad. means extra 
labor setting it, and that, of course, means expense. The thoughtless pub- 
lisher therefore encourages the standing ad. and discourages any desire to 
change copy. 

This is not in the line of progress, for the tendency of the times is to 
change the ad. frequently. It has been proved that the oftener the wording 
is altered the more profitable the ad. proves. If that be true—and it 
unquestionably is— then the greater profit to the advertiser will mean the 
greater benefit to the newspaper eventually. 

Profitable advertising begets a desire to increase space —and it often 
smooths and makes easy the way to a raise in rates that would otherwise be 
almost impossible. From the standpoint of pure selfishness, therefore, the 
publisher should endeavor strenuously to make the ad. pay the advertiser, 
and one of the best ways to do this is to encourage changes. Familiarity 
breeds contempt. By looking at the same old business card day after day, 
week in and week out, one gets wearied and disgusted. The eye and the 
mind crave novelty and change. And as advertising has been correctly 
defined as “ store news,” stale advertisements are about as attractive and 
interesting as ancient news would be. 

The publisher should not be satisfied to let his advertisers get in a rut 
and stay there. He should counsel with them — point out to them the 
necessity for changing the ad. often. The advertisers will thank him for it 
afterward. They will find such advice sound, and they will appreciate his 
judgment and evident irterest in their success. And sooner or later they 
will repay it in tangible form, by increasing their space, and thus afford 
the publisher a better revenue. 


The advertiser who insists that he really doesn’t care 
to change his advertisement but once a week (or once a 
month if it is a weekly) may claim that it is not equitable 
to charge him the same rate as the man who changes his 
advertisement every issue, but the publisher should con- 
vince him that he should change his advertising oftener — 
that he has the privilege of changing every issue and should 
take advantage of it. ree 

It is just as equitable to average the cost of composi- 
tion and charge every man in equal proportion whether he 
changes or not, as it is to charge two men equal for a page 
advertisement when one fills the space with solid nonpareil 
and the other believes in white space and a few big lines. 
In either case it is the advertiser’s option. 


THE ELECTROTYPED ADVERTISEMENT. 
Then there is the advertisement (usually received 


through an agency) which is electrotyped. The agency, 
in endeavoring to secure lower rates, points out how there 
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will be no composition, that the publisher not only saves 
the composition on the advertisement but also on the read- 
ing matter which he would be obliged to place in the space 
if it was not occupied by the plate. 

Much has been written on this particular subject, and 
it seems hardly necessary to go over the ground again. 
Nearly all such advertisements come in series, and the time 
it requires to look after the entire set, getting the proper 
advertisement in each issue and in contracted position, 
fully offsets the saving on composition. And when to that 
is added the advertisements upon which payment is refused 
on account of the wrong cut being inserted, or because it 
is not in the exact contracted location, it will be found that 
if there is to be any deviation in charge it should be to a 
higher price. 

Frequently, too, these advertisements are of various 
sizes, not only varying in length but in width, necessitating 
a change in the make-up each insertion. 


SMALL ADS. ON LONG CONTRACTS VS. LARGE ADS. ON 
SHORT CONTRACTS. 


The custom which is hardest to overcome in fixing 
rates for advertising is that which accords a lower rate to 
the man who takes a small advertisement every issue for a 
year than to the one who uses an equal number of inches 
but uses them up in a few insertions. 

Here the question of composition again enters, as the 
smaller advertisement may be changed but a few times, 
while the larger advertisement is usually reset every issue, 
but this argument has already been disposed of in a pre- 
vious paragraph. The advertiser should change his copy, 
and if he does not he should receive condemnation for not 
making the best use of his investment, rather than be 
favored financially. 

However, the only really serious argument in favor of 
different rates in these cases is that if an equal rate is made 
the paper will be crowded at busy seasons and may barely 
pay expenses during dull times. If this is true, then rates 
must be increased, because business men must have their 
advertising when they want it, and it is the business of the 
publisher to give them what they want. This is being 
widely recognized by publishers, as is evidenced by the 
growing popularity of open-space rates. In the larger 
cities particularly, scarcely a daily paper, if it is still oper- 
ating under a graded card, but what has added to its rate- 
card quotations on open-space business. For a time these 
rates were a little higher in proportion to the graded card, 
but this difference is being gradually eliminated. 


OPEN-SPACE RATES GROWING IN POPULARITY. 


Possibly all publishers are not familiar with “ open- 
space” rates, at least not by this term, and it might be 
explained that an open-space contract is one for a certain 
number of inches, to be used within one year, at a certain 
price per inch. It is what might be termed a graded flat 
rate per inch, as there are usually five or six different 
prices, based on the number of inches the advertiser agrees 
to use. The advertiser is at liberty to use the space in such 
quantities and at such times as he desires. 

Publishers are rapidly realizing that it is necessary to 
make advertising contracts in such a way as to best serve 
the advertiser’s wishes. This is done without sacrificing 
prestige, or dignity, or revenue; in fact, in conforming to 
the wishes of the advertiser a higher price is frequently 
possible. There was a time when even the New York 
Herald would not cut a column-rule, no matter what the 
advertiser was willing to pay, but that time is past. 


A CHANGE TO FLAT RATE TOO RADICAL. 


The absolutely flat rate for advertising, however, does 
not seem to be growing in popularity, as the larger adver- 
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tiser demands, and with considerable justness, too, that in 
buying space in large quantities he is entitled to some con- 
sideration. The change from a graded rate card to a flat 
rate was too radical, but the open-space rate is growing in 
popularity. 

Many publishers have eliminated the graded card 
entirely, but the wiser way appears to be to have both. 
There are hundreds of advertisers in every city who prefer 
a fixed space during the year, and they want to know the 
rate without figuring how many inches they will use, and 
then multiplying the number of inches by the price per 
inch. The graded card gives this information. But both 
the open-space rate and graded card should conform. 


AN INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY. 

There is one difficulty in attempting to grade a rate 
card so as to give the small and continuous advertiser the 
advantage over the large and spasmodic advertiser which 
never will be overcome. Suppose an advertiser during the 
holidays wants to use a ten-inch triple-column advertise- 
ment ten times, a total of 300 inches. He is told that it will 
cost him $45. He looks over the rate card and finds that 
his competitor, who uses a six-inch advertisement every 
issue, a total of 312 inches, is paying only $25. He says, 
“Why, I am using more space than this other man and 
yet I must pay nearly twice as much money.” He may pay 
the price, but he has a poor opinion of the publisher and 
only advertises when he feels absolutely obliged to. 

The figures just quoted are only two from a rate card 
that usually contains about eighty different quotations. 

Has any one ever successfully compiled a rate card 
giving a gradually increased rate as both the number of 
inches and the number of insertions increase? It is a 
mechanical impossibility. If you don’t believe it, try it. 
Fill in the figures in the first column first, increasing the 
price as the number of inches increases from one to twenty. 
Then fill in the line across the top as the number of inser- 
tions increases from one time to one year. Then try to fill 
in the balance of the card, grading both ways on both prin- 
ciples at the same time. There is absolutely no basis of 
percentage advances that will hold good to the end, and 
even if there was, innumerable difficulties, only one of 
which is cited above, would arise all through it. 

In this first chapter we have thus disposed of the argu- 
ments in favor of a sliding scale based on any other prin- 
ciple than that of the number of inches in each contract. 
In the next instalment we will show just how to build a 
card on this principle so that it will be absolutely equitable 
in every particular. 





SUBTLE CRITICISM. 


A certain young artist in New York, who is on terms of 
comparative intimacy with the janitor of the apartment- 
house wherein he maintains his studio, is in some doubt 
whether the said janitor is a cynic, or something of an art 
critic, or both. 

“One day, while doing a bit of repair work in the 
studio,” says the painter, “ Mike scrutinized a bit of my 
work with ominous solemnity. When I indicated a por- 
trait of myself the blow fell. Said I: 

“The paint on this is badly cracked, which spoils the 
likeness.’ 

“With no more expression in his countenance than is to 
be seen in the face of a representation of Buddha, Mike 
replied: 

“Not at all, sir.’ — Harper’s Weekly. 





“ HONEST courage is of greater worth than any amount 
of grace; purity is better than elegance; and cleanliness 
of the body, mind and heart, than any amount of fine art.” 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 
The experiences of composing hi tors, hi 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
detting results. 
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LINOTYPE operators of West Australia have just con- 
cluded a most successful conference with their employers, 
resulting in an increase in wages. The new scale provides 
for £4 ($19.25) for seven hours’ day work and £4 10s 
($21.65) for seven hours’ night work. Piece workers 
receive 4d per 1,000 ems (16 cents per 1,000 ems). 


DISTRIBUTORS.— “J. Q.,”’ Washington, D. C., writes: 
“ Ours is a two-machine plant, and both distributors do not 
run at same speed, one being much slower: than the other. 
This causes trouble, as extra magazines are used in both 
machines. Is it possible to slow the distributor without 
slowing entire machine?” Answer.—If both machines 
are driven at the same speed, the distributors will be 
equally fast unless dry bearings prevent free action. Clean 
out the oil holes and lubricate the distributor bearings, 
and better results will be obtained. 


Bap SLucs.—A Wisconsin operator writes as follows: 
“Am sending you sample slugs from our machine. They 
are porous and have no foot. Could the vents be cut too 
deep and cause this?” Answer.— The appearance of the 
slugs seems to suggest hot metal. You should test with a 
strip of paper by plunging it into the metal. If it is made 
brown the metal is too hot. It may be that your plunger 
fits loose in the well. Examine just as the plunger descends 
and see if any metal spurts up in the well around the 
plunger. If it does, it may need replacing. Your inquiry 
concerning the depth of the cross-vents is noted. This 
condition is governed by the sprue, which should be at least 
one-quarter of an inch in length. They could be cut ‘too 
deep, which would cause too much metal to flow from the 
vents when the cast took place. Look to your machine gov- 
ernor and see that it contains enough mercury and that it 
is set correctly. 


CHALK IN MAGAZINES.— “ M. C. J.,” a New York oper- 
ator, writes: ‘“ While at the Inland Printer Technical 
School I do not remember of your ever advising the use of 
anything in the magazines — the instructor advised against 
it. Well, a short time ago a machinist was visiting in our 
town, and while here looked over the machines, making 
several needed repairs and also loaded the magazines on 
two of the machines with French chalk. Is it the right 
thing to do? Will dampness have any effect on the chalk? 
Since putting it in, the operators and I have had grave 
doubts as to the effects damp weather will have on the 
chalk — hence my question.” Answer.— We do not believe 
it good practice to put any powder in the magazine in a 
free state. French chalk has great absorbent qualities. 
Possibly it was put in for the purpose of drying oil out of 
the magazine. However, we do not see any excuse for 


graphite, soapstone or French chalk in a free state in the 
magazine. 


When a magazine has been cleaned it should 
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be polished internally with graphite, all of the surplus to 
be brushed out. In no case should the graphite be shaken 
into the magazine. 

Loose PLuNGER.— “ M. J. G.,’”’ Chicago, Illinois, writes: 
“On account of trouble in getting a good slug, the machin- 
ist has been in the habit of keeping his metal very high in 
the pot, which of course helped it considerably, as I think 
the trouble was with the plunger being worn and metal 
escaping by side of it. Here is the trouble we are having 
now. A large chunk of metal forms on the plunger-rod 
just about the surface of the metal and we have to melt it 
off every once in a while. Drafts from windows or doors 
do not affect it, as it is the same whether windows and 
doors are open or shut, and it always is worst on the side 
opposite the lid. I thought there might be some prepara- 
tion we might smear on the rod and prevent it (metal) from 
sticking. Have tried oil but it won’t work.” Answer.— 
Your trouble can be remedied by increasing the tempera- 
ture of the metal. Do not try any “mixture” for the 
plunger-rod. The metal should not be kept any higher 
than one-half inch below the top of the crucible. If the 
plunger is loose enough to allow metal to spurt up around 
it as it descends, buy a new plunger. 

VENTAGE OF MouTHPIECE.— “ B. M.,” Springfield, Illinois, 
writes: “ The trouble I am having is with the mouthpiece 
of my machine. I have been running it with scarcely any 
vents in the mouthpiece, and had trouble with porous slugs. 
To remedy this, I cut the vents a little deeper, but still 
there was no sprue on the back of the slugs before they 
came in contact with the back knife — just the metal drawn 
from the mouthpiece holes was all there was to be trimmed 
by the back knife — but the slugs were more solid. After 
opening the vents thus, when the mold-disk would retract 
I could see metal run down the vents and drop onto the 
floor in small lumps, and in the course of a day this would 
amount to a good deal of metal accumulated under the 
machine. I then tried cutting the vents deeper, but the 
dripping continues. Am not bothered any more with pores 
in sides of slugs, but the remedy was worse than the dis- 
ease. Have tested the lock-up three different ways and it 
seems perfect. What I want to know is, how to get the 
sprue on the back of the slug without this dripping? If I 
file the vents nearly away, the dripping of metal stops, but 
the slugs are not solid. I use an abominable gasoline 
burner and have to run the metal too hot in the metal-pot 
in order to keep the mouthpiece hot. The machine is a 
Model 2.” Answer.— Your trouble may be corrected to 
some extent by reducing the heat, and if you replace the 
mouthpiece with a new one the ventage will appear, since 
the new mouthpiece will have the cross-vents cut to the 
proper depth and width. When the metal is heated above 
the normal it is less viscid, and, as a consequence, it flows 
freely through the vents, and being very hot the metal 
drops off instead of adhering to the base of the slug. When 
the vents are cut it should be done with a suitable tool. An 
ordinary cold-chisel cuts too broad, and if you should hap- 
pen to cut a trifle too deep the outflow of metal is too great. 
We would recommend that a chisel be ground so that it 
would make a cut which would be deep rather than broad. 
Set your gasoline burner as far forward as possible. A 
reduction of heat may be of some avail in minimizing the 
trouble. 

ALIGNMENT.— “ P. R. H.,” Seattle, Washington, writes: 
“Enclosed please find specimens of work done on my 
machine. The alignment is bad. I understand that imper- 
fect matrices and forced lines will result in erratic align- 
ment of matrices. I have tested the matter and am puzzled. 
I took a set of matrices in a No. 1 condition, set my assem- 
bler-star two points shorter than measure (using slug as 
gauge); sent in no line, which stopped star-wheel, and I 





















inclose a proof which shows a continuance of difficulty. Of 
course it shows less in a widely spaced line, but in the lines 
more tightly spaced they were all a few points shorter 
than the measure and should give no evidence of a 
“wobbly ” appearance. Can it be the elevator jaws?” 
Answer.— We are inclined to believe that your elevator 
jaws are all right for the reason that all the lines are not 
imperfect at the position marked. Make the following test: 
Send in a line which will be short enough to allow the 
spacebands to be driven up so that the top of the wedge 
will be visible above the jaws, stop the machine after first 
justification has taken place; then try and draw upward 
on the last spaceband to the left end of the line. The line 
should be slack enough to permit this spaceband to be 
raised slightly. Should you find that the line is so tightly 
justified that the spaceband can not be drawn up, it will 
indicate that the spring under the first justification lever 
has too much tension and will need slacking up a bit. The 
reason for the foregoing test was to determine whether the 
full line was justified too tightly. If this were the case and 
the left jaw did not slack off sufficiently to allow the ele- 
vator to pull up the line and straighten it (vertical align- 
ment) the matrices would not be brought evenly opposite 
the mold cell and as a consequence the characters would 
be uneven. Another test: Place the end of a narrow strip 
of paper between the left jaw and the adjusting rod, when 
first justification has taken place, and as the justification 
levers descend, this strip of paper should be free enough 
to be withdrawn. Should you find that the paper is held 
when these levers are down, you will have to examine the 
vise jaw closing apparatus on the left of the vise. Another 
test: Stop the machine just about casting position, and 
note how much space there is between the vise cap and the 
screw in the first elevator which strikes the cap; at this 
position there should be about one point space. 


Back Saquirts.— “B. H.,” Columbia, South Carolina, 
writes: ‘“ Would you please tell me if you can what causes 
metal to squirt on back of mold-disk. The machine was 
working all right with only a small amount of metal fall- 
ing on the floor. We tried to remedy this by moving one 
of the screws in the pot leg and made it worse, and then 
tried to get it back like it was originally, but have never 
succeeded in doing so. The metal squirts out on the mold- 
brush on back of the disk in such quantities that it will 
stop machine if allowed to accumulate. We thought per- 
haps the pot-mouth had warped and tried filing it, but did 
no good. We have it locking up square with back of mold; 
we tested by putting red ink on back of mold and letting 
pot move forward until it came in contact with mold, but 
metal continues to squirt out in small quantities. We have 
pot-plunger cleaned about every two days. Should the 
plunger go all the way down with one stroke without slack- 
ing until it reaches the bottom? We filed the pot-mouth 
without removing it. Should it be removed for filing? We 
are not getting as good slugs as we did when we first 
received machine. Can you tell us why? Inclosed find one 
showing you how they work. The vents on the machine 
seem to be open plenty wide. Sometimes the back knife 
fails to trim a slug, yet it seems to be set all right. Some- 
times there is a small deposit of metal that gets on bottom 
of slug and sticks tight, causing high lines. Can you tell 
us how to remedy these troubles? If disk is sprung would 
it cause the troubles I tell of? Our machine was installed 
in May of this year and is a new Model No. 5.” Answer.— 
The appearance of the slug indicates an obstruction to the 
flow of metal. Possibly the filing of the mouthpiece has 
decreased the depth of the vents. We suggest that you 
clean the plunger daily and clear out the holes in the 
mouthpiece so that the flow of metal is not obstructed. If 
you test the mouthpiece properly it should show any 
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unevenness. Test the lock-up of the pot as follows: Draw 
the disk out and spread prussian blue paint lightly over the 
back of the mold from end to end. Wipe the mouthpiece 
before moving the disk back. Allow the machine to make 
several revolutions without casting. Examine the mouth- 
piece, which will show contact marks. The surface of 
mouthpiece should show these marks evenly. If it does not, 
it may be necessary to file or move pot legs. If there is an 
absence of ink on one end of mouthpiece, while the other 
end shows, the weak end should be moved forward. This 
is done by the pot-leg screws, turning out on the back screw 
and in on the front one. Then make another test and con- 
tinue the adjusting until an even lock-up is obtained. In 
regard to filing the mouthpiece: This operation requires 
the greatest care and skill, and it is done while the mouth- 
piece remains in the machine. The file should be held at 
right angles with the mouthpiece and pressed evenly 
against the surface and moved forward and back, and only 
on such parts which show the ink. Reduce the tempera- 
ture of your metal slightly. You should have a copy of 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype.” It is sold by The 
Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. 


LINE-DELIVERY CARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT.— “ E. B.,” a St. 
Louis, Missouri, operator writes: ‘“ We are having trouble 
with line-delivery carriage on No. 1 machine (air behind 
machine frame). Lines twenty-three ems long will not 
enter the first elevator every time, while on shorter measure 
—thirteen ems — it works nicely. Now on twenty-three 
ems the machine occasionally gets into action before the 
line gets entirely into first elevator. I claim the short arm, 
which knocks off lever from stopping-pawl and starts 
machine, is set too far to the right —to the right when 
you are standing behind the machine and facing it. The 
space after the short arm—the lower one— which has 
knocked the lever off stopping-pawl, is a strong half inch. 
This is too much, according to ‘The Mechanism of the 
Linotype.’ I believe this arm being set too far to the right, 
as above described, shortens stroke of arm which operates 
carriage.” Answer.— The cause of your trouble and the 
remedy may be ascertained by testing the various adjust- 
ments concerned. First, test the distance the line-delivery 
carriage returns to lock; observe how near the short finger 
of the line-delivery carriage approaches the spaceband-box 
chute, the rod connecting the two parts of the carriage 
should not strike the chute. If it does, the carriage-roller 
arm needs readjusting. If it does not strike the chute and 
yet the carriage locks properly, that is, behind the second 
notch of the pawl, then the return stroke of the carriage is 
correct and this does not require adjusting. Another 
way to determine the position of your carriage is by turn- 
ing the machine forward until the high part of the cam 
(No. 10) comes in contact with roller of the carriage arm. 
Observe how far the short finger moves toward the space- 
band-box chute; a slight movement should occur. This 
insures the carriage returning far enough to allow the pawl 
to drop in front of the latch. If the carriage does return 
too far, then loosen the screw in the roller arm and move 
the arm away from the cam a trifle; then tighten the 
screw. Second, test the distance the line-delivery carriage 
moves to the left as follows: Push back the controlling 
lever, allow the carriage to move full distance to the left. 
Now measure from the right edge of the elevator jaw to 
the left edge of the short finger. This distance should be 
exactly 13-32 inch. Should it be greater or less adjust by 
the screw alongside of the track. Third, when this adjust- 
ment is finished go behind the machine and back it up until 
the stop pawl can be tested. Measure from the right edge 
of the cam to the right edge of the pawl; it should be 
exactly 15-16 inch. If found different adjust by the screw 
in the center of the pawl. Next turn the machine until it 
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reaches normal position (leave the carriage to the left as 
in the former adjustment) then observe how far the roller 
has pushed the paw! off of the stop lever. The clearance 
should be no more than 1-64 inch. Should the space be 
greater, back the machine until the pawl is again accessi- 
ble. Now loosen the screw which holds the plate to the 
pawl; then turn in on the screw, which may be reached 
through the hole near the left end of the plate; then 
tighten the screw which holds the plate in position. Turn 
the machine forward again and see how much the pawl 
clears the stop lever. Continue this operation until you 
have made the clearance about 1-64 inch; then tighten all 
the lock-nuts and screws. Fourth, send in the longest line 
you set and observe whether it moves into the jaws freely. 
If it does not, then unhook the long spring in the frame of 
the machine and turn wp on the screw-hook to which the 
spring was attached. This operation increases the tension 
of the spring which draws the carriage to the left, and 
should remedy the trouble. See that the long finger of line- 
delivery carriage is not bent toward the left. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Typecaster and Setter—A. Schiepe, Charlottenburg, 
Germany, assignor to H. Friedmann, Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. Filed December 26, 1907. Issued June 23, 1908. 
No. 891,637. 

Linotype Mold Liner.—W. A. Roseberry and P. S. 
Junken, Creston, Iowa. Filed February 18, 1907. Issued 
July 7, 1908. No. 892,685. 

Justifying Spacer Selector.— B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Assignor to Electric Compositor Company, New 
York city. Filed March 27, 1907. Issued August 7, 1908. 
No. 895,231. 





ARTICLES OF FAITH AS ADS. 


The Unitarian Church is the only religious denomina- 
tion in the world which presents its articles of faith in the 
advertising columns of the daily newspapers. The idea 
was originated by the Rev. C. W. Cassin, a Unitarian min- 
ister of Ottawa, Canada, who sent to the Ottawa news- 
papers a series of paragraphs prepared by the Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Newspapers throughout the Dominion of Canada 
offered to contribute the space without charge if Doctor 
Billings would fill it, so he instituted what was called the 
“Paragraph Pulpit.” The propaganda was extended 
gradually to the United States, but after a while it was 
found that the American newspapers looked upon the advo- 
cating of a religion as a commercial transaction, and rates 
were quoted. 

With the approval of the church authorities advertising 
contracts were entered into through the Publicity Bureau 
in Boston with thirty-two daily and weekly newspapers 
and other publications in first and second class cities 
throughout the United States, and the “ Paragraph 
Pulpit ” appears as paid reading matter. The latest con- 
tract to be entered into is with the Philadelphia Ledger. 
No reading-matter advertisements of Unitarianism have 
yet appeared in any New York publication.— The Editor 
and Publisher. 





NO EXCUSE. 


Mrs. Hockafus — “ The idea of your buying a kitchen 
bellows! What use on earth have you for such a thing as 
that? ” 

Mr. Hockafus — “I don’t know that I have any use for 
it, Lucinda. I suppose I just wanted to blow myself — 
that’s all.”— C. W. Taylor, in Chicago Tribune. 
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WILLIAM FRANKLIN HALL. 


William Franklin Hall, president of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, died in London, England, on August 21. 
In twenty-four years from the time of his arrival in 
Chicago Mr. Hall raised himself from the position of type- 
setter on the Chicago Inter Ocean to the presidency of one 

























































































W. FRANKLIN HALL. 


of the largest and most prosperous printing and _ book- 
binding establishments in that city. 

Mr. Hall was born at Columbia City, Indiana, in 1862. 
He came to Chicago in 1882. He had learned the printer’s 
trade, and after his first employment at the case here he 
was made foreman of the J. L. Regan printing establish- 
ment. Later he decided to embark in business for himself, 
and in 1892 he organized the Van Sickle Printing Com- 
pany. In 1893 he organized the W. F. Hall Company. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Hall’s death was an attack 
of paralysis, superinduced by Bright’s disease, from which 
he had suffered for some time. About five months ago he 
and Mrs. Hall went abroad, as it was thought the trip would 
benefit his health. 

He was a member of Home Lodge No. 508, A. F. and 
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A. M.; Chicago Chapter No. 127, R. A. M., and Chevalier 
Bayard Commandery No. 52, K. T. He also held member- 
ship in lodges of the Royal League and the Independent 
Order of Foresters. He was also a member of the Chicago 
Athletic Association, the South Shore Country Club, the 
National Typothete, the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Citizens’ Association, of which he was a 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Hall is survived by one brother, J. A. Hall, of 
Chicago, and three sisters — Mrs. J. W. Thayer, Plymouth, 
Indiana; Mrs. Eva Wunderlich, Columbia City, Indiana, 
and Mrs. Mary Forbes, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Hall 
could have been Public Printer at Washington had he 
decided to accept that position. It was offered to him, but 
he concluded that his business in Chicago and the future 
improvements he had planned would require all his time 
and attention. 

GEORGE P. ROWELL. 


George Presbury Rowell, of New York, prominent for 
many years in the advertising business, died on August 
28 at Poland Springs, Maine, following an illness of more 
than a month. Mrs. Rowell and a number of friends were 
with him in the last hours. Interment was at Lancaster, 
New Hampshire, his boyhood home. 

George P. Rowell was born in Concord, Vermont, on 
July 4, 1838. He was educated at the Lancaster (N. H.) 
Academy. In 1865 he founded the advertising agency of 
George P. Rowell & Co. at Boston. Two years later he 
moved to New York and began the publication of the 
American Newspaper Directory in 1869. In 1888 he estab- 
lished Printers’ Ink, a weekly publication, of which he 
relinquished control a few months ago. 

Mr. Rowell was a life member of the New England 
Society of New York, a member of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, New York Historical Society, American For- 
estry Association, New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen and New York Chari- 
table Organization Society. He was a member of the 
Sphinx, Union League and Merchants’ clubs of New York. 


ALEXANDER TROUP. 


While waiting for a train at the Grand Central Station, 
New York, Colonel Troup dropped dead on the evening of 
September 4. The deceased was among the most promi- 
nent of the craft. Born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1840, 
he learned the trade in Boston and became a factor in the 
labor movement of the seventies, having served several 
terms as a secretary of the International Typographical 
Union. He subsequently became editor and publisher of 
the New Haven Union. Prominent in the councils of the 
Democratic party of the Nutmeg State, Colonel Troup 
warmly espoused the Bryan cause in 1896, and since that 
time had been looked on as the “ Peerless One’s” chief 
adviser in New England. It was said an attempt was made 
to unhorse the Colonel at the Denver Democratic conven- 
tion, but the mighty influence of William Bryan prevented 
the coup. The deceased visited the recent convention of 
the Typographical Union at Boston, accompanied by 
Mrs. Troup, who has the distinction of being the first 
woman unionist compositor, and who also served as an 
official of the international union. Besides his widow, 
Colonel Troup is survived by five children, Alexander, Jr., 
Philip, Grace, Georgiana and Elsie. Alexander, Jr., and 
Philip are respectively managing editor and business man- 
ager of the Union. Interment was at New Haven. 


EDWARD M. WATSON. 


Mr. Watson, who died on the morning of Saturday, 
September 12, was president of the Jersey City Printing 
Company, the largest commercial establishment in that 
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city. He took an active interest in trade happenings in 
the vicinity of New York, being a member of the New 
York Typothetz and Printers’ Board of Trade, serving as 
president of the last-mentioned body for two terms— 
1902-03 and 1905-06. The funeral was held at New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, on Tuesday, September 15, and was 
attended by many prominent printers, by whom deceased 
was highly esteemed. 





A FORCE NEW TO SCIENCE. 


The measurement of nerve force presents one of the 
most mysterious and perplexing problems in medicine. It 
is the meeting-place of science and occultism, the ground 
on which the occult contends successfully with medicine 
and conquers it. 

Mystics have long declared that the human body is sur- 
rounded by an aura, depicted in ancient illuminations over 
the heads of saints as the halo; many apparently reputable 
persons have declared these emanations visible to them, 
and that they varied in color or actually changed accord- 
ing to the possessing emotion. 

The French Academy of Science has investigated the 
properties of the biometer, a little machine invented for the 
purpose of measuring some unknown force given off from 
the human body. The machine consists of a glass cylinder 
eight or ten inches long and five to six inches wide, closed 
at the top, and standing in a narrow circular groove on a 
wooden stand. From the top of this apparatus depends a 
single untwisted thread of cotton about four inches long. 
The lower end is carefully fastened to the exact middle of 
a copper needle about three inches long, suspended from it 
horizontally, so as to move in horizontal rotation to right or 
left with perfect freedom. About one-third of an inch 
below this is a circular horizontal card, divided into 360 
degrees, which rests on a glass bobbin having an exterior 
diameter of two inches and resting itself upon the wooden 
stand. This glass bobbin has been wrapped round with 
alternate layers of blotting-paper and fine iron wire. The 
result is to produce a mobile needle that can rotate hori- 
zontally immediately above a circular card divided into 
360 degrees. 

Various other contrivances, such as the sthenometer, 
have been devised, but all on the same general principles. 
The biometer consists of a copper needle, the sthenometer 
of a suspended straw, both completely enclosed in glass. 

Now, when the right hand is advanced to within about 
one inch of the cylinder, and there retained from three to 
five minutes, no one else standing near, and the experi- 
menter neither moving nor talking, the needle is rotated 
through twenty to sixty degrees, remains fixed for a time, 
and then returns to the starting-point. The same occurs 
when the left hand is advanced. There is no possibility of 
illusion. It can be done whether the room be dark or light, 
cold or hot, quiet or noisy.— Harper’s Weekly. 





WORKING THE NEWSPAPERS. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, according 
to Frank Burrelle, obtained from the newspapers since the 
plans for its new building were filed free advertising to 
the extent of 1,469,328 agate lines, mostly in first-class 
newspapers, the cost of which, according to an expert’s 
estimate, would have been $440,798.40. And this is only 
the beginning, for the structure is likely to attract news- 
paper attention for years to come. In view of-the fact that 
the building was apparently planned for advertising pur- 
poses, it will be seen that the newspapers have already 
made a present of about $500,000 to the concern.— 
Exchange. 














BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


FORMULA FOR MAKING CHALK-ENGRAVING PLATES (304). 
— “Can you send me the formula for making chalk engra- 
ving plate?” Answer.—In the patent issued to Maurice 
Joynce in 1874, the inventor states that he uses a mixture 
of ground potter’s clay and plaster of paris, nearly equal 
parts, moistened with water to the consistency of mortar; 
but ground soapstone, chalk or other material may be used 
instead. The material is spread on the metal plate and 
scraped down to any desired thickness. 


Woop ENGRAVING, A HANDBOOK FoR.— R. W. Ross, New 
York, writes: “In the July INLAND PRINTER, page 588, 
you recommend as a handbook on wood engraving one 
written by Miss Sarah E. Fuller. I have searched the 
Cooper Union and New York Public Library without find- 
ing this book. Can you give any further information 
about it, for I am looking for such a book?” Answer.—A 
letter from “Miss Typo” expresses her gratitude for 
recommending this book, which she found in the New York 
State Library at Albany. The book has evidently gone out 
of print long ago, for there has not been any demand for 
books on wood engraving in twenty years. There is a 
small book of fifty-seven pages by Thomas Gilks called, 
“Art of Wood Engraving. A Practical Handbook,” pub- 
lished by Winsor & Newton, which can be had at an artist 
material store. The price is 50 cents. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL.— Just to hand comes 
“The Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography,’ much 
enlarged and under a new name. It is edited by 
H. Snowden Ward as before. The old book contained 166 
pages, while the new edition has 284 pages. The addition 
is of interest to readers of this department, because the 
new chapters are on Photoengraving, Collotype, Photo- 
Lithography and Photogravure. The facts and formule 
are given in the fewest possible words, so that it makes a 
convenient reference book. The photo-mechanical facts 
have been picked up from every available source, including 
this department of THE INLAND PRINTER. One inexcus- 
able error is the omission of Amstutz’ Handbook of Photo- 
engraving from the list of reference books on the subject. 
This photographic annual can be had from Tennant & 
Ward, 122 East Twenty-fifth street, New York. Price, 50 
cents; postage, 8 cents. 

TRANSFERRING PICTURES TO GLASS.— “ R. E. G.,’’ Cam- 
den, New Jersey, writes: “Can a drawing be made with 
lithographic ink on lithographic transfer paper and the 
copies of same printed on glass? What is the best way? 
Also, I covered a zine plate with beeswax, blackened it 
then with a tallow-candle flame and made drawing on it 
with steel point. After etching with five per cent solution 
of nitric acid for about twenty minutes and removing wax 
the image shows sharp in every detail. How can I make 
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prints from the plate?” Answer.— Lithographers would 
put such lithographic transfers down on stone, print from 
them on decalcomania paper, when the picture can then be 
easily transferred to glass. About the etching on zinc: 
Your use of wax, metal and acid is just what all etchers 
have done, from Rembrandt down to Seymour Hayden of 
our day. They took their plates to a copperplate printer 
and that is what you had better do to get an impression 
from your plate. 

A COMBINATION COPPER PLATE.— Hugo Lohman, of 
Berlin, has just patented a copper plate for half-tones 
which consists of a thin rolled copper film soldered to a 
zine plate so as to make a combined plate of sixteen Stubbs’ 
wire gauge. He claims that the copper-etching plates 
manufactured in accordance with this method have the 
advantage, as compared with plates consisting wholly of 
copper, that the rolled copper sheet used is of a denser 
structure, and it is furthermore cleaner, so that the etch- 
ings will come out better and sharper. There are numer- 
ous reasons why this combination copper-zine plate of 
Mr. Lohmann’s will not answer the purpose he has invented 
it for. As Mr. Lohmann recommends the combination 
metal for half-tone, he should answer these three questions: 
In burning in the enamel on his plates, how will he over- 
come the unequal expansion of the metals? What happens 
to the solder? And what becomes of the zinc in the great 
heat required for burning in? 

HicH LIGHTS WITH HALF THE USUAL NUMBER OF Dots. 
—H. Hands, of Jubbulpore, India, who is a painstaking 
experimenter in processwork, wrote nearly ten years ago: 
“Tt ought to be possible so to place a dot from a single 
aperture stop as to close up every alternate transparent 
dot in the high lights, thus obtaining more dots in the 
shadows and in the half-tones than in the lights.” This 
is what Carl Richter, of Bremen, has succeeded in doing. 
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Richter’s Transparent Line Screen. 


Ordinary Half-tone Screen. 


He does it, however, with two screens. One having twice 
the number of transparent square openings to the inch 
that the other has opaque squares. The cuts will explain 
the screens used. If he uses an ordinary half-tone screen 
of one hundred and twenty lines to the inch, then the sec- 
ond exposure is given through a screen with transparent 
lines sixty lines to the inch. It can be understood that if 
a photograph, with a light sky, is photographed through 
the first screen, so as to get the dots in the high lights 
nearly closed up, that a second exposure behind the other 
sereen will close up every alternate dot, thus giving a half- 
tone with half the number of dots in the high lights that 
there are in the shadows. The writer has seen negatives 
made in this country in this manner. The high lights were 
all right but the half-tones had a disagreeable screeny 
effect. The idea is a novelty in the way of half-tone, so is 
noticed here. 

SHOULD DARKROOM WALLS BE BLACK? — John O’Shea, 
Boston, writes: ‘ We have a controversy on hand which 
we ask you to settle: My employer saw in New York 
recently darkrooms, newly fitted up, in which the walls, 
shelves and everything within them was painted black. 
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He says it must be a good idea, for this was a new and 
up-to-date plant. I argue that the color of the walls of 
the darkroom is not important, it is the color of the light 
you let into the darkroom that counts. Who is right? 
Reply by mail, please.” Answer.— Not even the necessary 
stamp being enclosed, this query was not replied to by 
mail, but is noticed here where it may interest many read- 
ers. You are right in contending that the color of the 
darkroom walls is not important. The walls do not origi- 
nate light, they merely reflect the light which reaches 
them. If the light which comes through the darkroom 
window or from the darkroom lamp is safe, and it must 
be, then the walls may be any color, but preferably light in 
color, for then objects can be determined on the shelves in 
the faint light. You might say to your employer that there 
are several up-to-date engraving plants in New York 
where the darkroom walls are white. 


BENZIN, BENZINE, BENZENE, BENZOL, BENZOLE AND 
BENZOLINE.— Otto Raubenheimer, of New York, in an 
endeavor to clear up the confusion that comes sometimes 
into process formula from these words, writes: “ Benzine 
to-day, and for a long time in the United States, means 
always petroleum benzin, while benzole is the name of a 
coal-tar product, and thus these two terms can be readily 
distinguished. Benzine is very cheap, about 15 cents a 
gallon, while benzole costs 75 cents a gallon. Very few 
druggists even keep benzole. The benzine formerly known 
as sixty-two degree benzine is now called painters’ and 
varnishmakers’ naphtha. The term benzole was formerly 
written benzol, but the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1891, adopted these rules for 
chemists as to benzin and benzole: 1. The end syllable 
‘ine’ should be used exclusively for alkaloids. In neutral 
bodies the final ‘e’ should be dropped. ‘ Benzine’ should 
be ‘Benzin.’ 2. Terminations in ‘ol’ should be used 
exclusively for alcohols. 3. Terminations in ‘ ole’ are lim- 
ited to compounds that are not alcohols — for instance, 
‘benzole.’ ‘ Benzene’ and ‘ Benzoline’ should be discarded 
and Faraday’s term ‘ benzole’ used for the coal-tar product 
and ‘ benzin’ for the petroleum distillate and all confusion 
would hereafter be avoided.” 


ENAMEL SOFTENING IN THE ETCHING BATH.— “E. W. 
C.,” Birmingham, Alabama, asks: ‘“ Please inform me, 
and others who may have the same trouble as myself, how 
to prevent the enamel from getting soft while etching? I 
take the copper plate out of the bath often while etching 
and wash it well under the tap, and still the iron solution 
softens it. Here is the enamel I use; there must be some- 
thing wrong with it. I got it from your book, to which I 
am an old subscriber. I use saturated solution of iron 
diluted one-half before etching, and no matter how much 
I dilute it the iron gets through the enamel.” Answer.— 
The cause you assign to the softening of the enamel coat- 
ing on the copper plate is the reverse of the real fact. It 
is water that softens the enamel and not the iron in solu- 
tion. If instead of diluting the iron solution and washing 
the enamel-coated plate frequently under the tap, you will 
keep the iron solution as highly saturated as possible and 
prevent water reaching the plate until after the plate is 
etched, the enamel will not soften. The principle is this: 
Water absolutely saturated with iron is so affectionately 
attached to the iron that it will not give up the iron for an 
“affinity ” like the glue in the enamel. Some operators 
keep a lump of iron in the etching bath so as to keep the 
bath saturated, and this is a good idea. Your enamel 
formula is correct. 


A REVOLUTION IN PHOTOENGRAVING would be the result 


if it proves to be true that Mr. Arthur Payne, of New 
Castle, England, has discovered how to make a metal plate 
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sufficiently sensitive so that it can be exposed in a camera 
as a dry plate and etched at once. Some premature 
announcements of this discovery have been made, but 
Mr. Payne writes that he is not yet ready to tell how far 
he has succeeded in his experiments in this direction. This 
problem has been tackled by processworkers from the days 
of Niepce, and there is no one more likely to solve it than 
Mr. Arthur Payne, who is one of the directors of Mawson 
& Swan, Limited, who have given us many practical 
improvements in photography. It is fifty years ago since 
this firm brought out the famous Mawson’s collodion, and 
Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, of this company, it was who gave 
us the gelatin-bromid printing process and the beautiful 
carbon process. Just imagine engravers buying their 
metal already sensitized, and by merely exposing it in the 
camera they could get an image direct that could be etched, 
thus doing away with the operations of negative-making, 
turning and printing on the metal. This is what it is 
said Mr. Payne’s invention will do. It would be the big- 
gest improvement in processwork since the introduction of 
half-tone engraving. Mr. Payne’s progress will be duly 
recorded in this department. 

SHOULD A NEWSPAPER HaAvE Its OWN PLANT.— “ Pub- 
lisher,” Boston, writes: “I have been directed to you as 
an authority on the matter of newspaper illustrating, and 
what I want to know is this: Is it cheaper for a news- 
paper, not freely illustrated, to have the cuts made by a 
regular photoengraving company, than to install their 
own plant for cutmaking?” Answer.— This depends on 
the number of cuts used; whether the cuts are to be 
engraved during the day or night and how quickly the cuts 
must be made, at times. The question of speed is always 
the important question in engraving cuts for a newspaper, 
and here is where the private plant is better, unless the 
engraving company is a tenant in the same building as the 
newspaper and they have men trained to handling news- 
paper cuts. The writer had occasion to investigate and 
report on this very subject for a New York newspaper that 
was having its cuts made by a photoengraving concern, 
and found that the newspaper could, by installing its own 
plant, save on its present expenditure for cuts $2,500 the 
first year over the cost of the plant. Of course everything 
depends on the skill and integrity of the manager of the 
plant. Besides the money saving and the speed in which 
cuts can be made in a private plant, the feeling that you 
have absolute protection from a rival newspaper knowing 
what you are going to publish makes the personal news- 
paper plant worth while. 





NATURAL-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The literature dealing with natural-color photography 
has fortunately had contributors of scientific acumen who 
have raised the methods of this art to a high plane, and 
the standard has been ably maintained by Dr. E. K6nig, of 
Germany. A work of his on this subject has been trans- 
lated by E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., with additions, original tests 
and experiments, and is published by Messrs. Dawbarn & 
Ward, Limited, London. The book is of ninety-four pages, 
% by 5% by 8% inches in size, bound in stiff paper covers. 
It contains a tri-color circle-chart frontispiece. The intro- 
duction deals with the direct and indirect processes. Part I 
treats of the subtractive-pigmentary method, and Part II 
with the additive-optical processes. The instructions are 
specific and are sufficient for the beginner as well as for 
the professional. Any one possessing the book will be 
equipped to form a clear-working idea of all the latest 
processes in natural-color photography. The volume should 
be in the hands of every wide-awake processworker. It 
sells for $1.25 postpaid. Orders may be sent The Inland 
Printer Company.— L. L. N. 














Few gainsay the desirability of cost systems in printing- 
offices. The question is no longer whether such methods are 
inherently good, but rather, ‘*How can we secure the simplest 
and most workable plan for ascertaining cost?’’ Under this 
head methods of accounting will be discussed, with the purpose 
of making known the simplest and most generally useful plans. 
We invite friends of the craft to contribute to this practical and 
timely endeavor to lant a planless, out-of-date, haphazard 
way of doing business by modern, profit-making methods. 


A RELIABLE BASIS FOR A COST SYSTEM. 





BY LOUIS BECKER. 


If the present agitation by so many efficient experts in 
the printing trade for a universal cost system on which the 
price of printing can be based is only in a small degree 
successful, it will revolutionize the printing business in a 
few years and will elevate the printer who has so far pre- 
ferred to culture the “Art Preservative” to a better posi- 
tion financially to which he is justly entitled. 

Many ideas and systems have been advanced by men of 
knowledge as to the proper method to be used in obtaining 
the cost of printing, and a good share of credit is due 
THE INLAND PRINTER in lending its columns to these sug- 
gestions, thereby educating the trade in general, and it is 
only to be hoped that every printer takes advantage of 
these articles and applies such suggestions as he finds 
profitable to his own business. 

The writer himself is only a student of the cost system, 
but has, by actual experience obtained in the management 
of good sized printing-offices, found many valuable points 
which are essential to successful management of a printing 
business and should be seriously considered in a cost sys- 
tem — and also in arriving at a reliable method of esti- 
mating on a job. In dealing further on this subject, I 
refer to the little controversy about the final cost of a job 
between Mr. Johnson and Mr. Censor in the July and Sep- 
tember INLAND PRINTER. I frankly admit that I agree fully 
with Mr. Johnson, and I see no reason why Mr. Johnson 
should accommodate Mr. Censor and charge Ironman & Co. 
64 cents more per page just because Mr. Censor has a less 
efficient organization and equipment than Mr. Johnson. 
Should the customer pay for this lack of practical knowl- 
edge? 

The printer must be fair to himself if he expects the 
same in return from his customer. The printer as well as 
any business man is by all means entitled to a price on his 
goods based on the cost of production; this however, should 
be ascertained only by the most skilful methods obtainable 
in his establishment, such as first-class labor-saving machin- 
ery and material and a well-organized force of workmen. 
Backed by these two important factors in your plant, you 
are well prepared to build up a reliable cost system on 
which to base your estimates. If you know the working 
capacity of your shop you should have very little difficulty 
in making a correct estimate on the cost of a printing job. 

I have often heard the remark made that the composing- 
room is a losing proposition, and yet it remains the most 
important department in the printing business, and if it is 
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a losing proposition — which I doubt — no time should be 
lost to make it a paying department as well as all the other 
branches of the printing business. I have stated before 
that I can not understand why you should lose money in a 
composing-room if properly handled. If the productive 
and nonproductive time in a composing-room is properly 
booked, it is very easy to ascertain whether you are losing 
money and the cause of it. There can be only two causes, 
namely, surplus help or surplus and inefficient help; both 
of these causes can be remedied by a proper method. If 
your records show too much nonproductive time caused by 
lack of work it is necessary to reduce your force, but if 
this nonproductive time is caused by the inefficiency of the 
workman who probably works for less than the other fel- 
low, then it is time to get a “ bunch ” of the other fellows, 
the higher priced men. You can practice economy in 
employing the actual help you need, but do not try to 
economize by employing inefficient help just because they 
work for less money. They are more expensive in the end 
and a burden to your trade. Organize your composing- 
room with first-class men, pay them the best wages, even 
above the scale, get these men thoroughly accustomed to 
your work and insist on strict attention to work and proper 
accounting for all time consumed on a job because your and 
their success entirely depends on this. Do not waste their 
valuable time in hunting up sorts, cuts or other material 
necessary for a job, or let their time-tickets be adorned with 
such remarks as “ cleaning up,” “ distribution,” etc., but get 
a faithful, bright boy for this class of work, a boy who is 
ambitious and who will in course of time be a valuable 
member of your composing-room organization, and save at 
least ninety per cent of this high-priced, nonproductive 
time. In this way you can hold your composing-room force 
down to actual productive time and regulate the number of 
men according to the amount of work you are accustomed to 
handle and with a good organized, even a small force, of 
first-class workmen you can easily slip in a cheaper man in 
case of a sudden rush who will under the watchful eyes of 
your “ regulars ” produce profitable work. 

To avoid other nonproductive time which is often 
caused in not taking proper instructions from the customer 
as to style, etc., we should be very careful in this respect 
and the compositor should receive on his job ticket the full 
benefit of all instructions necessary to a job, so that the 
work can be executed in the least possible time. The 
printer should insist by all means on extra charges for 
alterations from copy and should as much as possible 
insist on the correctness of his style of composition if the 
customer leaves it to the good judgment of the printer. Of 
course this can only be done if you are certain that your 
force is competent to produce the highest grade of work 
which will pass the most critical experts of printing. 

I know of no other method than a well-organized force 
of efficient workmen to make money in your composing- 
room and to arrive at a reliable basis of cost and estimating, 
and this article is entirely the result of practical expe- 
rience, and a close study of all the points aforementioned. 

I want to state here that no reflection is cast on the 
young ambitious printer. The printing business needs 
young blood and we should always encourage them, but it 
is a matter of fact that very little thought is given to educa- 
tion except actual time spent in the shop at certain wages. 
If the young printer would devote a certain per cent of his 
spare time reading good books on printing which will edu- 
cate him in his profession or take a course in a technical 
school, he would soon be a valuable acquisition to some 
good office and command the best wages. 

In closing this article I want to say again that the best 
workman at good pay is the cheapest in the end. I have 
come to this conclusion in estimating on jobs. If you have 
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a cost system I ask you to compare the time of a $15 man 
with that of an $18 man, and the result will surprise you; 
even if you would reduce the cost of composition, say, to 50 
cents an hour you will find yourself a loser. 

Something is wrong and I think I have nearly guessed 
it. I have handled considerable large bookwork and have 
kept close record of the time consumed in the composing 
and press rooms with the very best help, and can say that 
in every case the composing-room was ahead of the esti- 
mate and a money-maker, and it can not be too much recom- 
mended to the printing trade that in order to make every 
department a paying proposition you must equip yourself 
with the best in material and help. Do not expect your 
customers to pay for any inefficiency in your business, but 
try to bring it up to the highest standard; it will pay you 
well in the end and your customer will eventually turn his 
work to your shop without an estimate and will not dispute 
your invoice if you can “ show him” that only honest and 
efficient time is charged against his job. 


THE TYPOTHETA’S PRESIDENT ON COST 
AND METHOD. 


In his report to the United Typothetx, President Fell 
had this to say on the needs of the employing printer: 

“T can not help but insist that the success and pros- 
perity of the printing business rests with the printers them- 
selves. It is only by more compact organization and 
learning a few very elementary lessons in the life of a 
merchant that we will begin to secure a return which the 
skill and effort of our craft deserves. We know that it is 
criminal to operate a manufacturing plant and not know 
the cost of our product, and yet we continue to do so; we 
know that it is wrong for a business man to sell goods at 
less than cost, and defend it on the ground that the machin- 
ery is standing idle; we do not seem to comprehend that 
there is only a certain volume of printing to be done, and 
that every job that is done below cost reduces the volume 
to be done at a profit. 

“We have advanced steadily during the last ten years, 
but we still have much to do. I believe in the ‘ merchant 
printer,’ and I believe he is about to come into his own, but 
he must realize that if he is to be benefited financially, he 
alone must make the effort. There is no more vital ques- 
tion to us than the cost of production, and I hope and 
believe that by serious attention to this work every printer 
present will be benefited.” 


A COLLECTION IDEA. 


With a view of arousing delinquent customers, Nolan 
Brothers’ Printing House, 67 Fleet street, Brooklyn, New 
York, send out with their statements a four-page folder, 
4% by 3% inches, printed on antique white stock, on the 
first page of which is the question, “ Do you believe in a 
square deal?” The suggestion for the answer is given on 
page three: “ The time, carfare and postage expended in 
our efforts to collect this bill have taken the profit out of 
your work. Kindly remit, or state when you will.” 





A SUMMER MEMORY. 


In Cleveland th’ darters 
Air wearin’ min’s garters 
An’ shockin’ th’ rist of town. 
Th’ min stand and chuckle 
An’ stare at th’ buckle 
Through slits in th’ new sheath gown. 


Oh, Cleveland’s fair dorter, 
You surely should orter 
Not show off your charms so great. 
Th’ practice that rankles 
Is showin’ yer ankles — 
You hain’t got yer slit on straight. 
— Western Publisher. 
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WHERE MANY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FAIL. 


Charles H. Morse, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial Education, and an authority on 
trade education, has visited some of the noted industrial 
schools of the country, including Booker Washington’s 
School at Tuskegee, Georgia; the secondary industrial 
school at Columbus, Georgia; the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology at Atlanta, Georgia; Hampton Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; the Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades at Williamson, Delaware county, Pennsylvania; 
the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls and the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, all in New York city. Mr. Morse, who is an indus- 
trialist and a student of industrialism, is of the impression 
that these institutions are too much concerned about the 
number of pupils and too prone to give them a “ smatter- 
ing ” of a trade to be efficient. He sums up thus: “Con- 
sidering the question from all standpoints of manufac- 
turers and workers, it would be better to educate a smaller 
number more thoroughly than a large number in a super- 
ficial manner. The industries themselves, it is believed, 
would in the end be better satisfied and the grade of work- 
men average higher if such a course were pursued.” This 
sustains our oft-repeated statement that the industries are 
not so much in need of more workmen as they are in need 
of more skilled workmen. 


THE EMPLOYER AND THE APPRENTICE. 


For two trade generations — since the passing of the 
indenture system —the relation of an employer to his 
apprentices has been a moot question. To what extent is 
he responsible — is he bound to see that the boys in his 
employ are fitted to earn a livelihood? The general impres- 
sion of the outside world is that he should do so. Having 
no control over the apprentice when he leaves the office or 
shop, and being unable to keep him at his post, many 
employers worried over responsibilities that circumstances 
seemed to be in a conspiracy to prevent their discharging 
them properly, and ultimately said in disgust that the 
boys would have to look out for themselves. The growing 
independence of youth and the growing disgust of employ- 
ers have had much to do with bringing about the present 
deplorable condition, where apprentices get along as best 
they can and employers are satisfied while they show 
results on the right side of the ledger every week. But it 
is childish to bandy words about who is most to blame. 
Trade conditions are such that in many printing-offices it 
would be impossible to teach a boy the trade even if 
employer, foreman and journeymen were keen to do so. 
Few offices are now conducted on the theory that boys are 
to be taught systematically, and business conditions, which 
are governed by competition, do not contemplate the train- 
ing of apprentices. 

Notwithstanding all that can be said for this view, we 
do not believe that from a humane or a moral viewpoint 
employers are absolved from all responsibility to appren- 
tices. They at least owe some duty to the trade — they 
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should strive to leave it a little better than they found it. 
If it be impossible to teach the trade in an office, as here- 
tofore, the opportunities for education are multiplying, and 
apprentices should be directed to those opportunities. The 
I. T. U. Course in Printing, for instance, expounds much 
that might be taught in printing-offices, and a great deal 
more that the printer should know, but which he will never 
acquire in the composing-room. It not only tells the stu- 
dent how to do his work to-day but equips him to handle 
the printing of the future — makes him a factor in pro- 
moting trade expansion. 

So far as known, none has questioned the correctness 
of the claims made on behalf of the Course, and yet com- 
paratively few apprentices are numbered among the stu- 
dents. It is perfectly fair to reason from this that employ- 
ers have not interested themselves. It may have occurred 
to them that the Course is a good thing for apprentices — 
as well as others — but they apparently passed the matter 
by with the mental comment that it was not their business 
to look after the boys. Reflection will show any large- 
hearted, public-spirited man that this is not the correct 
view to take. It may be beyond him to thoroughly educate 
a boy or to give him the opportunities the boy of right 
should have, but that does not relieve an employer of the 
duty of showing the boy the right road and urging him to 
take it. 

Two Chicago foremen arrived at the same conclusion, 
and disclaimed that altruistic motives prompted them. 
One said the specialized line of work in his office made it 
impossible to give a boy the training he ought to have, but 
he would insist on all his apprentices becoming Course stu- 
dents, sagely adding, “if they have not sufficient interest 
in the business to do that, what use will they be to me?” 
The other —a news-room foreman — wanted to graduate 
apprentices who would be creditable to him, and who could 
take care of the work of the future, for he saw looming in 
the horizon a demand for newspaper advertising of a class 
that would tax the capacity of the best workers in typog- 
raphy. He could not do more than advise the journeymen, 
but felt it was his duty to himself, the office and the appren- 
tices to tell the boys what they must do in the way of learn- 
ing the trade. Idealism aside, are not these gentlemen 
pursuing the proper policy? If they are, then every 
employer should see that his apprentices avail themselves 
of the splendid opportunities so generously offered by the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


THE PRINTING-TRADE UNIVERSITY. 


No more practical or beneficial work has ever been 
undertaken by the officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union than the establishment of the school for 
the higher education of the members of that organization. 
We are confident that this school is going to grow to greater 
dimensions than even its most sanguine friends among the 
founders ever dreamed. It is a practical application to a 
trade union of a necessity that exists, and is admitted, in 
many others of the foremost and most respected walks in 
life. Take, for instance, the physician. He takes his four 
years’ college course; then his course at the medical school, 
then his course of practical application of his education in 
hospital work. Does he, after all this work, consider his 
education complete and settle down to the monotonous daily 
application of medical knowledge to his patients? Not if 
he is above “ the average man.” To be sure many of them 
do, just the same as many printers think that when they 
have completed their apprenticeship and secured a working- 
card they are equipped for life with all the qualifications 
necessary for a successful career. 

But the intelligent and ambitious printer, like the physi- 
cian who occupies a foremost position in his profession, 





knows that he must go beyond that to get to the top in the 
calling he has adopted — that he must familiarize himself 
with the ways of doing things in many other offices than the 
one in which he learned his trade. The greater his natural 
ability, the keener is his knowledge of the truthfulness of 
the points we are making, and it is an equal truth that it 
is a sure sign of ignorance when a man after a few years 
at the business settles into an easy complacency with the 
knowledge of the business he has acquired. Success in 
printing, as in other callings, comes in a more positive, 
lasting and remunerative form only to him who pays the 
price of constant study of the best productions of the craft. 

Heretofore printers have adopted various methods of 
securing greater experience in their business and the 
acquirement of the newest “ wrinkles” in the trade. The 
plan often adopted was that of “ touring,’ making the 
rounds of the larger cities. Now this is no longer neces- 
sary. This post-graduate course, as it has been so aptly 
named, of the International Trade University offers every 
facility for the speedy development and perfection of the 
artistic talents of all ambitious journeymen, at a trifling 
cost. 

Great as are the opportunities opened up by this school 
to the workmen, the benefit to accrue to the employer will 
be greater still, as he will have a higher quality of work 
from those who take this course. An employer who has a 
bright and intelligent apprentice in his shop could make no 
better investment than to enable the lad to take this course 
as he completes his apprenticeship. 

We commend this suggestion to employers everywhere. 
If they will take the trouble to investigate this post- 
graduate course, we are satisfied they will agree with us 
as to the admirable opportunities which it offers.— John 
F. McCabe, in the Printing Trade News. 


NOTES. 


THE International Typographical Union at its recent 
convention adopted a resolution recommending that each 
local union appoint a committee to promote the interests 
of the I. T. U. Course. 

A MEMBER of a Massachusetts union said, when speak- 
ing of the Course, that it was as great a boon to the com- 
positor as the eight-hour work-day. This from a man who 
has set type in several countries, is strong commendation. 
But it is not so strong as that of a prominent member of 
the Typothetze who commended the union for its liberality, 
and said he doubted if he would have been so generous with 
such a good thing. “ However,” he went on, “ the broad- 
gauge policy is the best. If unionists will but take it, the 
Course will settle many questions. Suppose display and 
ad. work were to be done on the lines of the lessons, in a 
few years people would be asking that their work be done 
in the ‘I. T. U. way,’ or something like that.” 

SECRETARY Morse, of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission, says: “ The work of the I. T. U. Commission 
is the most significant and one of the best educational 
efforts in the industrial world. It is bound to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the art. It will in the end prove a tower of 
strength to the organization, for it demonstrates unions are 
not as sordid as they are generally supposed to be. In 
Massachusetts we have a school which was started by a 
trade union and it is open to nonunionists, and so far as I 
know that move has tended to upbuild the organization. 
The I. T. U. Course is a more ambitious effort, for it teaches 
principles, and is abreast of the best in educational meth- 
ods. I hope the union feels as proud of this work as its 
well-wishers are of its progressiveness. Those actively 
engaged in promoting the scheme should feel elated at the 
character of their work, for while the progress may be 
slow, they are not building for a day, but for all time.” 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


MNEMONICS.— Few people need good memory more 
than proofreaders do, and the following may afford a hint 
to some of them. It is from the “ Life of Thurlow Weed,” 
and refers to the time when his political activities were 
beginning: ‘Some of my friends,” he says, “used to 
think that I was ‘ cut out for a politician.’ But I saw at 
once a fatal weakness. My memory was a sieve. I could 
remember nothing. Dates, names, appointments, faces — 
everything escaped me. I said to my wife, ‘ Catherine, I 
shall never make a successful politician, for I can not 
remember, and that is a prime necessity of politicians. A 
politician who sees a man once should remember him for- 
ever. My wife told me that I should train my memory. 
So I spent fifteen minutes trying silently to recall the 
events of the day. I could remember little at first; I could 
not even tell what I had had for breakfast. Finally I found 
I could recall more. Events came back to me more mi- 
nutely and more accurately. After a fortnight or so of this, 
Catherine said, ‘ Why can’t you tell me everything that has 
happened? My interest in your affairs would make it 
pleasanter and easier.’ Then I began a habit of oral con- 
fession, as it were, which I followed for almost fifty years. 
Every night, the last thing before retiring, I told my wife 
everything that I could recall that had happened to me or 
about me during the day. I generally recalled the very 
dishes I had had for breakfast, dinner, and tea; the people 
I had seen, and what they said; the editorials I had writ- 
ten, and an abstract of them; the letters I had sent and 
received, and the very language used, as near as possible; 
when I had walked or ridden — everything, in short, that 
had come within my knowledge. I found I could say my 
lesson better and better every year, and, instead of growing 
irksome, it got to be a pleasure to run over the events of 
the day in review. I am indebted to this discipline for a 


memory of somewhat unusual tenacity, and I recommend. 


the practice to all who expect to have much to do with 
influencing men.” 


THE POSSESSIVE CASE.—I have had practically the 
same question about possessives a number of times to 
answer in this column, the only real difference being in the 
different words mentioned, and have tried to answer clearly 
each time. Evidently, however, what has always seemed so 
clear to me has not been made equally clear to others. I 
am reminded of a story told by a clergyman about his 
preaching once when his daughter was present. The daugh- 
ter asked afterward what he meant by something he had 
said, and he told her he thought he had said it as plainly and 
simply as possible. But on saying it again in other words, 
and without the consciousness of having many hearers, 
and so of the need to say it well, he realized that what the 
daughter then said was true. This was that he should have 
had it in the sermon as he had just told it to her. In regard 
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to this question of possessives a simpler retelling seems 
necessary, mainly because I have tried to avoid too strong 
disapproval of other persons’ opinions. Most prominent 
among the words questioned have been such phrases as five 
days’ travel and names like Authors Club, Merchants Bank, 
etc., and I seem to have been misunderstood especially as 
to these names. Now it happens that the names Authors 
Club and Citizens Union are so written by the persons 
presumably best qualified to give them the best form, and 
that these persons have insisted that the names be written 
without an apostrophe; and because I have said that their 
insistence in these cases is final, it has been assumed that 
these forms had my approval. As a matter of fact, they 
are not approved by me as being grammatical or reason- 
able. I consider them as positively ungrammatical and 
unreasonable, and am sure that every possible correct rea- 
soning demands the use of the apostrophe. Were the form 
of such names left to my decision, they would be Authors’ 
Club, Citizens’ Union, ete. But they are not left to my 
decision, and must be printed erroneously (this meaning 
that I consider them grammatically erroneous), simply 
because their sponsors have chosen and insist upon the 
erroneous form. At least once the assertion has been 
printed that “ Teall accepts Authors Club as the correct 
form,” and it seems worth while to tell just why I accept 
it and to repeat that I do not admit that it is grammatically 
correct. All sorts of opinions seem to be held by teachers 
on this subject, and a few are worth repeating, if only to 
show how far wrong a teacher may be. One has expressed 
her opinion thus: “ Whether the apostrophe should be 
used in the title of such corporations as the Merchants and 
Mechanics Bank and the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany depends upon whether the founders used it in the 
name adopted in their articles of incorporation. In gen- 
eral it should be used when it is needed to show a true 
possessive. For instance, it should not be used in ladies 
dressing-room, because the dressing-room is for ladies, not 
of them.” This last sentence is as wrong as anything 
could be. Ladies’ dressing-room is the correct form, and 
the sense is more truly that of a possessive than it is any- 
thing else. There are many phrases just like it in which 
everybody uses the apostrophe, as children’s shoes, which 
are shoes for children until the children possess them, and 
when possessed by the children are shoes of children. So 
also the room is for ladies only until the ladies use it, and 
then it is of them, in the sense of being possessed by them; 
and, as the latter is the real intent of the term, its true 
purport demands the possessive form, ladies’. About the 
worst that could be said on this subject has been said, by 
more than one person who should know better. For 
instance, a professor in a university is quoted as writing: 
“There is no particular sanctity about the apostrophe. In 
fact, it can hardly be said to be sufficiently useful to justify 
its extreme ugliness from the typographic point. No great 
loss would be sustained were it abolished altogether.” On 
the contrary, comparatively few people think it has any 
ugliness, and I am not one of them. In its own appropriate 
place it is very sightly, because it is so useful. It still 
remains a fact that the correct way to write possessives is 
with an apostrophe. 





SOUNDED SERIOUS. 


“Doctor, what do you think is the matter with my 
little boy?” 

“Why, it’s only a corrustified exegesis antispasmod- 
ically emanating from the germ of the animal refrigerator, 
producing a prolific source of irritability in the pericranial 
epidermis of the mental profundity.” 

“Oh, that’s what I told Betsy, but she ’lowed it was 
wurrums.”— Birmingham (England) Post. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

COMPOSITION OF AUTOPLATE METAL.— No. 289, who 
inquires about the constituents of autoplate metal, is 
informed that this metal is merely a good grade of stereo- 
type metal, similar to that used by many stereotypers for 
casting in the usual way: The metal manufacturers charge 
about one cent a pound more for the autoplate metal, 
which is supposed to contain a little more tin and anti- 
mony than the metal commonly used for stereotyping pur- 
poses. 

REVERSE ELECTROTYPES (314).— “ Will you kindly tell 
us whether or not there is such a thing as a reverse elec- 
trotype, that is, made direct from type, outside of etching 
or routing?” Answer.—It is not practical to make a 
reverse electrotype direct from type, but it may be done by 
first making an electrotype duplicate of the type and then 
suspending this duplicate in the bath and depositing a shell 
on the electrotype. To prevent the copper from adhering 
to the electrotype flow over the electro a weak solution of 
potassium sulphuret, or dissolve a small piece of wax in 
benzine and flow over the electro. 


Wax COMPOSITION FOR MATRIX IN ELECTROTYPING 
(302).— “ Will you kindly answer the following question 
in the columns of your valuable journal? Give the formule 
and directions for preparing the wax composition used 
for matrix in electrotyping and stereotyping, and also 
state if it can be used with advantage in connection with 
a Hoke chalk-plate outfit.” Answer.— The material used 
for electrotype molds is a wax composition having ozoker- 
ite for its base. This material obviously could not be used 
for stereotypes, as the contact of hot metal would melt it 
instantly. The material used for stereotypes is papier- 
maché and the papier-maché matrices might be used with 
a Hoke chalk-plate outfit if desired. 


HOoLes IN ELECTROTYPE SHELLS (219).—“I am send- 
ing you some clippings from electrotype shells. Will you 
kindly inform me of the cause of the holes in the shells. I 
have blackleaded the cases from ten minutes to three hours 
in a machine where the brushes vibrate about three hun- 
dred times a minute, and those that were in the machine a 
few minutes produced as good shells as those that were in 
for three hours. The bath consists of twenty degrees 
(Baumé hydrometer) copper sulphate and two degrees sul- 
phuric acid. The generator carries 4% volts and 150 
amperes, with rheostat in the field for regulating the 
voltage. I estimated that this machine should produce two 
square feet of sufficiently thick shell in a little over an 
hour with an agitated solution, but I can not produce even 
one square foot in twice this time. Copper seems to deposit 
very slowly at all times. I know that the generator will 
give 4% volts and 150 amperes.” Answer.— The solution 
evidently contains too much copper and too little acid for 
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an agitated solution. The shells should be rough on the 
back, whereas the ones submitted are perfectly smooth. A 
solution containing copper, seventeen degrees, and acid 
three degrees or more would probably work better. 

INSTALLATION OF SMALL STEREOTYPING OUTFIT (316) .— 
“We want to put in a small stereotyping outfit and would 
like to have your advice as to the best kind of plant. We 
have an evening paper of one thousand five hundred circu- 
lation, with good prospects for twice that soon, in a city of 
eighteen thousand. We have a melting-pot and furnace 
for Linotype metal, which probably could be used also for 
stereotyping. What kind of plant would you recommend 
and what size? How much will it cost? Can we use 
Blatchford Linotype metal? What kind of saw (with 
price) should we have? What can you tell us of the cold 
simplex process and what is your opinion as to its merits? ” 
Answer.— We suggest that you write to the Williams- 
Lloyd Company, 337 Dearborn street, Chicago, giving the 
size of the forms that are to be stereotyped. The cold sim- 
plex process seems to be successfully used by many printers. 

HARDENING ELECTROTYPE METAL (263).—“I have a 
lot of electrotype metal, and I want to mix it so as to 
harden it as hard as stereotype metal. Will you kindly 
inform me how to harden the electro metal?” Answer.— 
You can harden your electrotype metal by the addition of 
antimony and tin, or by the addition of type metal and 
Babbitt metal. The proportions of these constituents will 
depend largely on the hardness of the electrotype metal, 
but you can arrive at this by a little experimenting. The 
quality of your stereotype metal may be tested without 
analysis by pouring melted metal onto an iron surface. 
If, in cooling, it becomes a deep bright steel color, it may 
safely be inferred that the metal is good. Or if, in cutting 
the surface with a graver, it seems grainy or gritty as the 
instrument is passing over it, it may as safely be adjudged 
sufficiently hard. It is absolutely essential that the metal 
should be of the proper consistency, because if too hard it 
is likely to break on the press; if too soft, to mash. It is 
difficult to apply an absolute test except by analysis. A 
good alloy for stereotyping and electrotyping metals con- 
sists of eighty-eight per cent of lead and twelve per cent of 
antimony. A metal for plaster process consists of eighty- 
two per cent of lead and eighteen per cent antimony, while 
the alloy for electrotype backing metal usually is much 
lower and consists of four per cent tin, ninety-one per cent 
lead and five per cent antimony. 





LEARNING BY NOTE REWARDED. 

“ Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “ what is it makes the 
water of the sea so salty?” 

“ Salt,” said Johnny. 

“ Next! ” said the teacher. 
water of the sea so salty? ” 

“The salty quality of the sea-water,” answered “ Next,” 
“is due to the admixture of a sufficient quantity of chlorid 
of sodium to impart to the aqueous fluid with which it com- 
mingles a saline flavor, which is readily recognized by the 
organs of taste! ” 

“Right, ‘ Next,’ ” said the teacher. 
Chicago Tribune. 


“ What is it makes the 


“Go up one! ” — 





CROPS IN OKLAHOMA. 


At Fitzhugh last Saturday, the Democrat man was 
shown a stalk of corn measuring fourteen feet and eight 
inches in height. It was grown by J. A. Hart, who 
modestly explained that he would have brought in one of 
his big stalks, but his axe was too dull to cut it down, and 
also his stump-puller was out of fix.— Ada Democrat. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for [this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 

















AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Ill. 


CANADIAN Press AssociaTion.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 


NaTIONAL EprrorraAL AssociaATION OF THE UNITED States.— President, 
Henry Branson Varner, Dispatch, Lexington, N. C.; First Vice-President, 
Will H. Hayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Tex.; Second Vice-President, A. Nevin 
Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, 
R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Corresponding Secretary, William 
F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, lowa; Recording Secretary, J. W. Cockrum, 
Journal, Oakland City, Ind.; Treasurer, William A. Steel, Nome Daily 
News, Seattle, Wash. 


FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssociaTions.— President, J. Newton Nind, 
Furniture Journal, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Henry G. Lord, Teztile 
World Record, Boston, Mass.; .Secretary and Treasurer, Emerson P. Harris, 
Selling Magazine, New York city; Executive Committee, David Williams, 
David Williams Company. "New York; W. H. Taylor, Taylor Publishing 
Company, Chicago, III. ;~ C.-K» Reifsnider, Midland Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. S. Jones} Minneapolis, Minn. 

UniteD TyPoTHETAE oF “AMeRICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Ludlow street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary, 
John Macintyre, 32 Union Square, New York city. 


PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, Henry W. Cherouny; Recording Secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

_ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. ©. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TyYPpOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
= Seams J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ Union.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, William L. Murphy, Butte, Mont.; Second Vice- 
President, John G. Warrington, St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-President, Peter 
J. Breen, New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, 
Rooms 702-705, Lyrie Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooxKBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Henry S. Keffer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Annie McKee, Philadelphia, Pa.; Third Vice-President, Julius C. Otto, 
Detroit, Mich.; General Secretary, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau street, 
New York; Treasurer, J. A. B. Espey, 919 Westminster street, Washington, 
D. C.;_ Statistician, George E. Maas, 3543 North Fremont avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ Union of NortH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 

Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-President, Edward J. 
Shumaker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, P. J. Brady, New York, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STERROTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, D. C. ; 
George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop Enaravers No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

SHow Printers’ Assocration.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NATIONAL Paper Trape AssociaTion.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 
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EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 


liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 
FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO.— President, W. J. Hartman; Vice- 


President, T. H. Faulkner; Treasurer, M. A. Fountain; Secretary, 


F. I. Ellick, 1827, Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 

FRANKLIN CLUB oF WISCONSIN.— President, George H. Owen; _Vice- 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WEsTERN MasTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATIQN.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 

PAPER MILL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN VENEZUELA.— U. S. 
Consular Agent John Brewer, at Caracas, has sent to the 
authorities at Washington a translated copy of a contract 
between the Venezuelan minister of Pimento and a business 
man of that country, for the establishment of a paper mill 
there. The concession is for twenty-five years and the 


factory must be built within eighteen months. 


Mr. TAFT A CANDIDATE FOR I. T. U. PENSION.— Louis 
Vespasian Taft, a member of Typographical Union, No. 
101, of Washington, has applied to the union for a pension 
in accordance with the rules of the union. Mr. Taft is a 
third cousin of William H. Taft, the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, but unlike his distinguished kinsman is 
a Democrat. In appearance he much resembles Charles P. 
Taft. Mr. Taft was educated in Worcester.— Boston Globe. 


LAWSON SAYS THERE Is No PAPER Trust.— Victor F. 
Lawson, of the Chicago Daily News, one of the shrewdest 
and most successful of American publishers, is quoted by 
the Paris (France) correspondent of the New York Herald 
as saying: “There is no such thing as a Paper Trust. 
There has been a legitimate consolidation of interests, but 
I don’t know that it has been wholly responsible for the 
high price of print-paper. The price has been unduly 
high, but it has now dropped to a more reasonable figure. 
The forests in the States are being rapidly depleted, and 
I think the time has arrived when duty on Canadian paper- 
pulp should be removed.” 

GENERAL STRIKES ABROAD.— The last summer has been 
a decidedly exciting one in the trade in certain sections of 
Europe. The Danish printers wanted an eight-hour work- 
day, and in order to secure it caused a suspension of prac- 
tically all the newspapers. The difficulty was adjusted 
through the mediation of the Government. The Parisian 
compositors went out on a sympathetic strike at the behest 
of the Confederation of Labor. This does not appear to 
have been a very successful movement, as the Confedera- 
tion told them they could go back after the lapse of a few 
days. 

EMPLOYEE CHANGES POLITICS OF PAPER.— There is a 
tradition in the newspaper world to the effect that when 
John R. McLean went on his wedding tour during a hot 
campaign, the staff took the liberty to make the Cincinnati 
Enquirer do a right-about-face in its political issues. 
There has been an atmosphere of doubt thrown round this 
story for the reason that it has often been difficult to 
ascertain which way the Enquirer was facing except when 
Owner MacLean was a candidate. However, an authenti- 
cated case of this sort of thing comes from Altus, Okla- 
homa. Editor Sheppard of the Times, a hot member of 
the Republican ranch, left the land of the prolix con- 
stitution, resigning the editorial chair and etceteras to 
Guy P. Horton. That gentleman is a Bryan Democrat, 
whose sincerity is as deep as the Platte is lengthy. He is 
enthusiastic, too, as Oklahoma followers of the Commoner 
are wont to be, so he put this editorial note in the erst- 
while Taft organ: “I find that a large majority of the 
readers of this paper are Democrats, and I find much 
pleasure and comfort in the holy writ which says, ‘I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance,’ and I 
feel that I can by this means reach the depleted and 
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enervated ranks of the Republicans and lead them like lost 
goats back to the fold of the Democracy.” The Repub- 
lican standbys were mad, but the “sub” must be larger 
or handier with his hammerless than the boss, for we have 
not heard of his funeral, which would be the only adequate 
expiation for such a joke. 

A PRINTERS’ HoME “CANARY” ON FIFTH AVENUE.— 
President Tole, of “ Big Six,” was being joshed about his 
equestrian abilities apropos of being cast for a marshal’s 
part in the Labor Day parade, and facetiously remarked 
that his specialty was a Rocky Mountain burro. This 
reached the ears of Superintendent Deacon of the Home, 
and two days before labor’s holiday, Mr. Tole was notified 
an express company would give him a consignment of live 
stock on the payment of a week’s salary. Dreams of a 
blooded horse from the folks down on the farm flitted 
through his mind as he made his way to the company’s 


UNION MEETINGS AL FREsco.— The printers of New 
England are much given to the enjoyment of the good old 
summer time. <A Bostonian will tell you that he lives at 
this or that suburb, with the explanation that it is “ quite 
a distance out, but near one of the finest beaches on this 
part of the coast,” and then dilates on the glories of the 
amphibious life as he toys with patches of dead cuticle 
that tell of the ravages of a hot sun and briny water. To 
plead a previous engagement to go boating is a tacit 
release from all social and many business obligations. So 
general is this desire for the open among the craftsmen, 
it is said that one flourishing Massachusetts union does 
not pretend to transact any business during the months of 
June, July and August. Nothing in that line is of suffi- 
cient importance to lure the members from their beloved 
seashore recreations. Down in Providence, Rhode Island, 
they love the delights possible in a land studded with bays 
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“ JASPER ” ON PARADE. 


stable. There he found a “ Colorado canary ” bearing this 
label indited to express messengers: “ My name is Jasper, 
and I was born and bred at the Union Printers’ Home, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. I am on my way to New 
York to head the big Labor Day parade. When I arrive 
there, please send me to 70-74 Lafayette street, where 
‘Charlie’ Maxwell, the fellow who counts money for New 
York Typographical Union, No. 6, will pay for my passage. 
‘Jimmy’ Tole and I will be the whole show at the head of 
Big Six’s division in the parade. Give me a bundle of feed 
and a drink of water three times a day and I will keep 
quiet; add a bunch of alfalfa for dessert. If you fail to 
follow these directions I will holler, and when I make a 
noise people generally know it for blocks around.” Led 
by Master Maxwell, attired in the conventional garb of a 
printer’s devil on parade, Jasper was made a boycott agent, 
as he led No. 6 down Fifth avenue, admittedly one of the 
hits of the demonstration. Mr. Tole has had several offers 
for his “ canary,” and at last accounts it was said a Park 
Row restaurateur, whose name is not divulged for obvious 
reasons, was making a noise like Jasper’s future owner. 


and rivers and creeks, but the printers do not entirely 
abandon union business on that account. They will, how- 
ever, have none of the stuffy hall within earshot of the 
clanging trolley and other city noises on meeting days. To 
escape these discomforts of summer, the union holds its 
meetings in a shady grove on the banks of the oyster and 
clam producing Providence river, about four miles from 
town. The resort is within easy reach by boat or trolley, 
and the Providence printer enjoys the cool salt breezes and 
a glimpse at the summer homes of magnates small and 
great as he sails Newportward to the meeting-place. If 
the weather is unpropitious he goes to a near-by hall; but 
if it be what summer weather should be, he climbs a hill, 
and reaches the typographical council bluff. Perhaps the 
Narragansetts pow-wowed on this very spot; and the 
arrangement of the printers’ meeting is not very differ- 
ent. The members assume easy attitudes on the grass 
around the president and secretary and business proceeds. 
Some members have brought along their wives and chil- 
dren, and these take their ease outside the circle of the 
elect. Delegations from other unions come puffing up the 
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hill and join the visitors until it is their time to talk. 
There are no outpost guards to shoo off the intruder — 
and why should there be? With pleasure-seekers passing 
to and fro and looking wonderingly at the group the work 
of the meeting is disposed of, minutes are read and cor- 
rected, communications disposed of, and even the archaic 
and verbose — not to say ridiculous — obligation of this 
union is given to new members with becoming dignity 
under the trees. The members have found that an occa- 
sional stranger gaping at them, with a few wives and 
daughters listening, does not interfere with their debating 
the utility of labor-day parades, what position — if any — 
should be taken in the coming political campaign, or devot- 
ing an hour to discussing technical education and the best 
way of promoting it. The meeting over, the members go 
their various ways, some to work, others on pleasure bent, 
and still others to their homes and perhaps church — but 
all feeling refreshed, for the three-hour session, with its 
occasional flashes of intense earnestness, has not wearied 
the participants, as would have been the case had the meet- 
ing been held behind closed doors in a hot hall. The 
temptation to linger on the boat interferes with the attend- 
ance somewhat, so the union is considering the feasibility 
of holding its dog-day sessions next year on one of the 
many pleasure and excursion crafts that ply out of Provi- 
dence. 

OUTING OF LAW REPORTER PRINTING COMPANY.— 
Employees and guests of the Law Reporter Printing Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., numbering nearly a hundred, 
were entertained at Chesapeake Beach, Maryland, a popu- 
lar local resort, on August 8, under the direction of 
M. W. Moore, manager of the firm. The outing was thor- 





“ Holiday-makers,” of the Law Reporter Printing Company. 


oughly enjoyed by all, and the pleasures of former years 
were eclipsed by the fun and jollification of the day. Many 
sought comfort in the rolling breakers, while others viewed 
the baseball game between two picked teams from the Law 
Reporter office. The athletic events afforded amusement 
as well as excitement for the onlookers. The prizes for 
the various sports were handsome. At the conclusion of 
the ball game a banquet was given to the men and a few 
invited guests. It is the custom of this company to have 
these annual complimentary outings to unite still stronger 
the ties of friendship and bring the employees of the com- 
pany into closer social contact; to promote general good 
fellowship, and drive dull care away. 

BOARD OF TRADE MANAGERS MEET.— Those interested in 
the board of trade movement took advantage of the recent 
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meeting of the United Typothete to get together and dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern. Special attention was 
paid to simplifying and unifying cost systems, but sufficient 
progress was not made to justify a statement for the press. 
Those attending were: Charles Paulus, New York city; 
John C. Hill, Baltimore, Md.; R. Dale Smith, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Chester B. Ames, Toronto, Ont.; Walter J. 
Phillips, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles B. Tice, Montreal, Que.; 
Harry A. Brown, Boston, Mass.; J. Dixon and George H. 
Saults, Winnipeg, Man.; C. P. Cummings, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and J. A. Morgan, representing the Ben Franklin Club 
of Chicago. Messrs. Saults and Cummings filled the posi- 
tions of chairman and secretary, respectively. 





BOSTON WINS PENNANT AT FIRST PRINTERS’ 
BASEBALL TOURNAMENT. 


It is a novelty, and an enterprising one, for baseball 
teams representing trade unions in eight widely separated 
cities to assemble at one point and contest for the cham- 
pionship, and yet that is what the management of the 
Printers’ National Baseball Tournament succeeded in 
accomplishing. The teams represented Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Pittsburg from the West and New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Washington from the East, the 
games being played at the American League park in New 
York city on September 14-17. 

The players and their friends began to arrive on Sat- 
urday, and on Sunday were entertained by New York 
printers at a clambake at Sheepshead Bay race-track, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the three hundred par- 
ticipants. On Monday Pittsburg and Cincinnati contested, 
when the Smoky City put it over the boys from Taftville 
by a score of 13 to 4. Boston and Philadelphia next 
cavorted on the diamond, and the Puritans faded the Quak- 
ers to the tune of 28 to 0. Mardi-gras high jinks were 
being indulged in at Coney Island, and players and specta- 
tors preferring a confetti battle to the continuance of such 
a slaughter, the game was called at the end of the seventh 
inning. On Tuesday St. Louis lost to Chicago by a score 
of 17 to 18, and New York trimmed Washington in a 2-to-4 
game. The third day found the Eastern and Western win- 
ners playing for their respective championships, when 
Pittsburg snatched the laurels from Chicago by 15 to 11, 
and Boston humbled New York 9 to 7. The play-off between 
Pittsburg and Boston for the national championship 
resulted in a decisive victory for the Beaneaters, the score 
being 5 to 1. 

The names of the players and their positions follow: 

Boston — McDonnell, 2b. ; 
Whitcomb, c.; Donovan, 3b.; 
rf.; Murphy, rf., 1b. 

Pittsburg — Wiard, 1b.; Kenney, 
Dooley, rf.; Whalen, lf.; Fisher, p.; Clowes, c. ; 

Chicago — Bilger, p.; Cline, 2b.; Pierce, 3b. ; 
e.; Halvorson, ss.; Goodwin, cf.; Lundquist, lf. ; 

New York — Henton, 2b.; Ardesly, 1b.; W. Johnson, ss. ; 
McGowan, rf.; O’Sullivan, cf.; Hagen, lf.; Johnstone, c.; Anderson, p. 

St. Louis — Collins, 2b.; Fitzsimmons, lf.; Ortleb, 1b.; Mason, 3b.; 
Geary, cf.; Simpson, ss.; Walters, c.; Hanley, p.; Tammany, rf. 

Franks, 3b., p.; Greenbauer, 1b.; Dugan, 
2b.; Grennen, c.; Burke, cf.; Finlay, lf., 3b.; Ledwith, rf.; Owing, p. lf. 

Washington — Lerch, If.; B. Wood, 1b.; S. Wood, c.; Ellett, 2b.; 
Weaver, p.; Price, cf.; Reynolds, 3b.; Ball, ss.; Williams, rf. 

Philadelphia — Lesher, 2b.; Walton, ss., c.; Bowen, 1b.; Watson, 
3b., ss.; Hahn, ¢c., 3b., p.; Rogers, lf.; Jacoby, rf., 3b.; Russell, p.; 
Carvar, cf. 


Barry, 1b.; 
Rooney, lf. ; 


McCarthy, cf. ; 
Ebert, p.; 


Lonergan, ss. ; 
Reily, p.; Farrell, 
3b.; Gable, 2b.; Thomas, cf.; 
Cooper, p. 
Kading, 1b. ; 
Stensrud, rf. 
Corbett, 3d.; 


Becker, 


Cincinnati — Maddock, ss. ; 


The managers of the respective teams are: John M. 
Dugan, Cincinnati; John M. McGowan, Chicago; E. 
Springmeyer, St. Louis; J. Modispacher, Pittsburg; John 
F. Liutich, Washington; George A. M. Frame, Philadel- 
phia; C. D. Shaw, Boston; James J. Nolan, New York. 
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The league was placed on a permanent basis and the 
next tournament will be held in Chicago a year hence. 
Two handsome silver trophies have been presented the 
league; one was given by the Lanston Monotype Company 
and the other by “ Garry ” Herrmann, owner of the Cin- 
cinnati National League Club, chairman of the National 
Baseball Commission and an active member of Cincinnati 
Typographical Union. The management is elated at the 
success of its first venture and predicts that in future the 
baseball tournament will be the event of the year in printer- 
dom. On this occasion the New York Morning Baseball 
League acted as host, under the leadership of President 
H. B. Wood and Secretary George L. Gaynor. About one 
hundred and seventy-five visitors were taken care of at an 
estimated expense of $4,000. The souvenir is a happy con- 
ceit, being a handsome book printed and cut so as to give 
the effect of a catcher’s glove in repose. Mr. Wood and his 
colleagues are to be congratulated on the successful man- 
ner in which they have conducted this rather large under- 
taking. 





VULCOGRAPH METHOD OF PHOTO-EMBOSSING. 


Embossing has heretofore been largely dependent on 
manual dexterity for its accomplishment. If this were of 
a superior kind, the results would be all that could be 
desired so far as the purely artistic phase is concerned. 
But if the preparation of the dies is unskilfully done, the 
product must be unsatisfactory. The results of such 
methods necessarily fall short of the best interpretation of 
accurate details — photographic precision. A semi-plastic 
compound has been produced which is said to be sensitive 
to light action, without the incorporation of any of the usual 
colloids, such as gelatin, etc. The Hartnett Vulcograph 
Company, of Baltimore, Maryland, are the owners of the 
process, which has been developed by Dr. John Hartnett, 
Jr., after three years of uninterrupted labor. It is claimed 
that the process will do away with hand engraving, or the 
heretofore indispensable cutting of dies. Numerous but 
unsatisfactory attempts have been made to accomplish this, 
roughness of the finished plate, individual interpretation 
of the artist and unfaithfulness to the original being the 
chief defects. The Hartnett process renders the subject in 
relief, line for line and shade for shade, without human aid 
and without the use of gelatin, cellulose, etc. The lights 
and shadows of the negative bear a direct proportion to 
the object photographed, and the process renders that relief 
back again from the negative, which was originally present 
before the camera. It is claimed that a practical mastery 
of the method is easily acquired, so that the services of a 
skilled operator are unnecessary. 

Prior attempts have been made in photo-relief work 
for embossing, but Doctor Hartnett claims that the relief 
produced by swelling in gelatin, pulp, cellulose and gums 
generally, is accidental rather than a direct qualification. 
He uses a synthetic compound that is sensitive to the 
chemical rays of the spectrum, and which hardens suffi- 
ciently after passing through the manipulative stages to 
enable it to be used in making a replica in copper, by 
electro-deposition. Such a replica forms the embossing 
die. It is immaterial whether a negative, positive, film or 
transparency is used, as a faithful rendition of the relief 
which originally enabled the object to be photographed or 
drawn will produce the same results. 





THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


They copied all they could follow, 
But they couldn’t copy our mind; 
And we left them sweating and stealing 


A year and a half behind. — Kipling. 
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ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
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ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
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JOSEPH E. SMYTH REMOVES. 


Joseph E. Smyth, manufacturer of bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, formerly at 150 Franklin street, Chicago, has removed 
to 1241 State street, that city. The change was made with 
a view to the better handling of the booksewing-machine 
business which is one of Mr. Smyth’s specialties. 





CARTWRIGHT AUTOMATIC PRESS. 


The platen-press world is about to become revolution- 
ized, according to Joseph H. Burch, of Springfield, Ohio. 
In an article in the American Pressman he gives the 
world a glimpse at the Cartwright automatic press, which 
prints from a flat form of type or original half-tones, at 
the rate of from five to seven thousand impressions an 
hour. It has an ink distribution equal to the cylinder 
press, and the quality of work is said to be superior to 
that of any platen press on the market. It is the inven- 
tion of E. O. Cartwright, a member of Typographical 
Union No. 117, who served an apprenticeship in press and 
composing-rooms, and has filled all positions from feeder 
to superintendent. The Cartwright Automatic Press Com- 
pany, with a capital of $500,000, is being organized to 
manufacture the machine. The concern is being promoted 
by Emerson P. Jennings, formerly of the Monotype sales 
force. Among the virtues of the press set forth by 
Mr. Burch are “that it gives the option of three feeds. 
The automatic sheet feed may quickly be replaced by the 
automatic roll or web feed, or the hand feed may be 
instantly substituted for very short runs. The make-ready 
is as easy and convenient as on any platen press, and 
owing to the fact that the bed and platen are always par- 
allel while the press is in motion, there is assurance that 
the quality of work is perfect and the register absolute. 
For embossing it is unequaled by any other platen job press. 





PRINTERS’ PATENT FORM TRUCK. 


One of the most useful devices for the pressroom that 
has come to our observation recently is the form-truck, 
made by the Mashek Manufacturing Company, 592 West 
Lake street, Chicago. The forms are slid on and off 
imposing-stones and presses instead of lifting them, with 
the attendant danger of bursting forms and warped chases. 
The table is adjustable to any angle and to any convenient 
height. In operation, a form is taken off the imposing-stone 
by adjusting the table to the height of the stone by means of 
a heavy screw and hand-wheel, the adjustment being rap- 
idly and easily made. The form is then slid on to the table, 
the load lowered to the lowest point and swung into a cart- 
ing position. The compactness of the truck when carting 
makes its passage through narrow aisles very easy, and it 
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takes up very little room when not in use. To transfer the 
form to the press, the truck is wheeled back of the press, 
and the adjustment of height made to correspond to that 
of the bed. A close connection is possible on account of the 
projecting sides of the table, and regardless of the level of 
the floor. The presence of an automatic paper-feeder does 
not interfere with the use of the form-truck. The truck is 
made of a standard size, excepting the table, which fits in 
sockets, and can be lifted off at will when a larger or smaller 
size is desired. Several sizes of tables may be used with 
the same truck, to correspond with the different sizes of 
presses. The truck is made of iron, and is mounted on 
noiseless wheel casters. The table is of maple, sheathed 
with steel, and has a heavy steel strip at the forward end, 
forming a very smooth and close connection for sliding 
forms. The truck is substantially made, and it will support 
the heaviest loads. The lowest adjustment of the table is 
thirty-three and one-third inches from the floor, and the 
highest forty-six inches. The space occupied by it when 
not in use is only fifteen inches wide by forty-two inches 
long, the entire truck weighing two hundred pounds. Its 
low price and extreme utility would seem to favor its adop- 
tion by every printing-office. 





CHARLES P. SOULE, MANAGER AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Mr. Charles P. Soulé, the present manager of the 
American Type Founders Company, Chicago, has an excep- 
tionally wide acquaintance among the printers not only of 
the Middle West but throughout the country. 


In recent 


























CHARLES P. SOULE. 


years Mr. Soulé has had the management of the Crescent 
Type Foundry, and his aggressive, persistent salesmanship 
has brought him into intimate relations with printers not 
only in Chicago and throughout the State, but also in the 
surrounding country. Formerly he was connected with 
the American as traveling auditor, and in that capacity 
made regular visits to all the selling houses. 

A gentleman of wide experience and of an attractive 
personality, he brings to his new position an enthusiasm as 
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well as an understanding of his customers’ requirements 
which will win an increased circle of business friends. 
Every visiting printer will find a hearty welcome at the 
American’s Chicago office, and from personal contact will 
realize that Charles P. Soulé has accumulated information 
which comes from long experience in a business with which 
he is in love; and, on leaving, the visitor will feel that he 
has made a personal friend. 

In an announcement issued by Mr. John Marder, the 
retiring manager, and formerly the head of Marder, Luse 
& Co., Mr. Marder explains that the time has arrived when 
he is justified in laying aside some of the cares of business 
life and devoting a portion of his leisure to personal enjoy- 
ment and private affairs. Mr. Marder has been identified 
with the typefoundry business since 1855, and has held 
positions of trust in the American Type Founders Com- 
pany since its organization. A service of half a century 
brought him into personal contact with a wide circle of 
business acquaintances who became personal friends. 

A cordial invitation is extended by Mr. Soulé to every 
printer visiting Chicago to make his headquarters with the 
American Type Founders Company at 203-205 Monroe 
street. 










A TOAST TO THE ‘ RELIABLE” MAN. 


Here’s to the steadfast, reliable man, 
The man with the tongue that’s true, 

Who won’t promise to do any more than he can, 
But who’ll do what he says he’ll do. 


He may not be clever; he’s often quite blunt, 
Without either polish or air; 

But, though it’s not in him to “ put up a front,” 

When you need him he’s always there. 


So here’s to the man on whom one can rely, 
And here’s to his lasting success! 

May his species continue to multiply 
And his shadow never grow less!— Chicago Tribune. 








ESSAY ON AUTO ALL DASHES. 


“ Now, children,” said the teacher, “I’m going to give 
you all this afternoon in which to write an essay upon 
motor cars. You can say whatever you like, and treat the 
subject just as you please. Write two hundred and fifty 
words; and mind the grammar.” 

This subject delighted the soul of eight-year-old Aminta. 
Of obtaining full marks she was confident, for had she not 
only the day before been for a motor drive in her own 
father’s-auto? 

So she wrote this: 

“My father has a motor car. While going up the hill 
the other day the motor car busted. I think this is about 
fifty words. The other two hundred are what father said 
while repairing the car.” — Chicago Tribune. 





WHERE WAS THE FEEDERS’ BUSINESS AGENT ? 


William A. White, a small job-plant proprietor of 
Stamford, Connecticut, is an ingenious and domesticated 
individual. During the recent hot weather Mr. White 
connected by an ingenious arrangement a _ regulation- 
sized ice-cream freezer to an electrically driven jobber, and 
while the machine was making money by printing a job 
it also was preparing a luxury for the family dinner table. 
— Exchange. 





AT THE CARD TABLE. 


Horan — “Is O’Brien a good bluffer? ” 
Doran — “ No; whiniver he gets a shpade he spits on 
his hands.” — Illustrated Bits. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 
which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 63% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 
illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and val- 
uable to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Stubbs’ Manual, by the holder of the world’s 

competition speed record, gives full instruction on how best to operate 
the keyboard; diagrams and finger movements; how to increase speed and 
secure accuracy; What the operator should know about the machine, etc. ; 
no operator (advanced or beginner) with an ambition to become a swift 
should be without this book; price, $1. W. H. STUBBS, Box 375 Balti- 
more, Md. 





PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 

bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila, and writing papers carried in 
stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 
of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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FOR SALE Job office, new, Indiana city of 60,000; business year ending 
July over $6,000, without solicitor; 1 cylinder, 3 jobbers, modern 
equipment; reason for selling — sickness. J 465. 





JOB-PRINTING BUSINESS, Cleveland, Ohio; $5,500; long established; 
best location; great possibilities for expansion; an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for one or two young men of character and energy. J 468. 


up-to-date 





NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 50 miles south of Pittsburg ; 
plant; about $5,000; half cash. J 459. 





REVOLUTION in type casting and setting machines; American patent 

(issued) for disposal; machine built and tested; wonderful results; 
a PRINTER, August. Address BHISEY, 323 Essex Road, London, 
ingland. 





WANTED — Name and address of collection agencies, handling newspaper 
subscription accounts. J 439. 


Publishing. 


NEW BULLETIN of publishing properties about due. Want one? Write 
to-day. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York. 








FOR SALE. 





AT REDUCED PRICES, embossing presses, smashing machines, stamping 
presses, Smyth sewing machines, single, double and quadruple folding 
machines, bookbinding machinery. HENRY ©. ISAACS, 10 Bleecker street, 
New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: Book-sawing machines, power, 15 saws; 
Smyth thread-sewing machine No. 3; smashing machines, heads: 13 by 
10, 13 by 16, 9 by 14; stamping press, lever, head 16% by 1534; roller 
backers, Sanborn 21% inch, Sheridan 23 inch; paging and numbering, by 
Hoole, Campbell, Champion; also McAdams, numbering both sides one 
impression; cutters: Acme, 32-inch, auto clamp; National, 36-inch, auto, 
hand and treadle clamp; Dooley, 44-inch, hand clamp; all guaranteed. 
PRESTON, 167 C Oliver, Boston. 





BOXMAKERS’ MACHINERY: 6 box covering; shellacking, rolls 33-inch, 

rotary-board cutters, 44-inch, extra heavy shaft, 11 cutters, quite new; 
42-inch, 6 cutters; glue-pot, 30 gallons, steam jacket, on legs; glueing 
machine, 4 rollers, 12% inches wide; embossing, can produce embossed top 
work, practically cost of plain, before or after label or tops stayed; shears, 
35-inch all iron, 40-inch Jacques, 28-inch spring gauge by Hobbs; corner 
cutter, quadruple, by Hobbs; die cutter, power, head 8 by 11%; wire 
stitchers; paper cutters, all sizes; all guaranteed. PRESTON, 167 C 
Oliver, Boston. 








PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9%4 inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


index, 50 cents. 





SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


CLOCK (SIMPLEX) — Records time for 100 persons; 
TON, 167 C Oliver, Boston. 


COTTRELL PONY 2-revolution, 23 by 28; Cottrell 2-revolution, 38 by 54, 

4 roller; Babcock Dispatch, takes 4-page 7-column; Century 2- 
revolution, 39 by 52, 4 roller; Hoe Pony drum, 21% by 24, tapeless; 
Campbell 2-revolution, 33% by 41, 4 roller; Potter. drum, 22 by 27; 
Campbell country, 314% by 46; Whitlock 2-revolution, 26 by 31; Chandler 
& Price Gordon, 14% by 22; Perfected Prouty, 10 by 15; Chandler & 
Price Gordon, 13 by 19; Universal, 18 by 19; Universal, 10 by 15; other 
sizes; all rebuilt and guaranteed; full particulars cheerfully given. PRES- 
TON, 167 C Oliver, Boston. 


quite new. PRES- 








COMPOSITYPE MACHINE, 2 furnaces, Miller saw for Linotype, Monotype 
air compressor, at bargain prices. A. F. WANNER & CO., Chicago, III. 





COMPOSITYPE MATRIX FOR SALE — Four fonts, 8 to 24 point, Book- 
man old style; new matrices. A. R. ARKIN, 4725 Indiana ave., Chicago. 





FINE LINE of rebuilt cylinder and job presses. BRONSON’S, 45th and 


West Harrison sts., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One color automatic Harris press, No. 10, 15 by 19, abso- 
lutely as good as new, or will exchange for cylinder press in good condi- 
tion. J 445. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED printing, bookbinding and ruling plant, 
doing $17,000 per year without soliciting or advertising; near Vermont 
border; price, $14,000 — $12,000 cash, balance on time. J 472. 





BEST PAYING job-printing plant on the Mississippi coast, handling $700 

per month and plenty of new business that could be handled with new 
equipment ; controls entire work of railroad system that is very profitable ; 
this is not a snap, but for a man who is a practical printer with $5,000 


terms $2,500 cash, $2,500 to suit; this business 


eash it is an opportunity ; J 
enclose bank or mercantile refer- 


is paying $200 per month clear profit ; 
ences with reply. J 456. 


FOR SALE — Two new one-half S. R.-2 Colt’s Armory presses; never been 
unboxed; also one secondhand Colt’s Armory. THE TABLET & TICKET 
CO., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — 27 by 39 Pony Babcock cylinder, in very best condition; 
price, $750 cash f. 0. b. J. E. BEISEL, 4314 Butler st., Pittsburg, Pa. 





FOR SALE — 1,500 Eureka register hooks, 2,000 steel sections 8 by 8, 200 

steel sections 2 by 8, 200 steel sections 2 by 6, 10 lbs. 1 by 6 metal sec- 
tions, 10 Ibs. 1 by 8 metal sections; this material is practically new, 500 of 
the hooks having never been used; will sell part or all. THE SEFTON 
MFG. CO., 1153 35th st., Chicago. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Machine in splendid condition; equipment includes 

2 magazines, 2 sets of matrices; only reason for selling — have installed 
Monotype. GOULD DIRECTORY COMPANY, 1324 Washington ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





SECTIONAL BLOCKS FOR SALE — 175 register hooks, 3,000 steel sections, 
also brass catches and metal bases; send for sample. A. F. WANNER 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Sirvl Dir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 





- ences. J 4 
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HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. We received calls during the past month 
for the following: Job printers, 3; Linotype operators, 2; Monotype key- 
board caster-operator, 1; Simplex operator, 1; foreman, 1;  superinten- 
dents, 2; bookbinders, 2; compositors, 2; photoengravers, 2; steel die 
embosser, 1; pressmen, 4; manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name 
remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 
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BOOKBINDER FOREMAN, practical man in every branch of the trade, good 
executive ability, wants position; South or West. J 467. 





POSITION WANTED — Bookbinder, first-class in all branches; experienced 
foreman; at liberty October 15; West preferred; present employer's 
name as reference. J 324. 





Compositors. 





GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR, young man, desires position with firm where 
there is opportunity for advancement; union. J 402. 





Compositors. 

JOB COMPOSITORS —CAN USE 3 GOOD MEN AT ONCE; PERMA- 

NENT PLACES; MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE ON FINE COMMER- 

CIAL AND CATALOGUE WORK AND MAKE-UP; UNION SCALE $18, 

BUT WILL PAY MORE TO RIGHT PARTIES; WANT MEN WHO WILL 

TAKE INTEREST IN THE WORK AND LATER ON ACT AS FOREMAN 
OR ASSISTANT. WRITE TO J 464. 


WANTED — Position as job or advertising man with reliable firm or com- 





Engravers. 


AN ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER with 20 years’ experience in all 
branches is open for engagement; best references. J 473. 





Engravers. 
STEEL-DIE EMBOSSER on _ stationery; must be first-class on power 
machine; steady and reliable; also want good engraver. J 455. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


WANTED — Situation by nonunion half-tone operator. J 413. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


HIGH-GRADE MAN wants position — superintendent or desk foreman ; 
years’ experience in large plant; now employed. J 107. 





FOREMAN WANTED — Large house doing better grade of ruled and printed 
blank work wants good man with executive ability to take charge of 
composing-room ; located in good town near Chicago. J 441. 





FOREMAN WANTED — We want a first-class live man to take foremanship 

of our composing-room and superintend the plant; strictly union; 6 
cylinders and 5 platens; fine catalogue and commercial work. Address 
quickly J 463. 





RESPONSIBLE PARTY to take charge of long-established, nonpartisan, 

weekly newspaper in town of 1,000 population in Washington, on per- 
centage basis; only paper and job office in the town; middle-aged, married 
man preferred; previous experience as manager not absolutely necessary ; 
permanent for right party, with opportunity to take part interest in busi- 
ness, if desired, after first year. J 454. 


relating to the printing business; an eight-dollar prize will be given the 
one out of every ten contestants who sends in the most effective design and 
text. The contest promises to be a very interesting one, and ambitious 
craftsmen would do well to communicate with the SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, Vt., for full particulars. 





Pressmen. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, large experience, both publishing and 
jobwork, wishes change; splendid record; thoroughly competent to take 
entire charge of large plant doing best work. J 246. 


WANTED — Position as superintendent or general manager of printing 
plant; 29 years’ experience. J 460. 


MAN who has worked in the printing and lithographing trades 18 years, an 
expert, wants position as shop manager. ARTHUR WESTRUP, 3742 
Ellis ave., Chicago. 


Operators and Machinists. 

LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINIST CASTER-OPERATOR and experienced 
typefounder with 5 years’ experience on Monotype desires change of 

position with first-class office. J 448. 








*s situation first of November; 
experience on tariff and State 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR desir 


_ thoroughly competent, steady; 5 years 
printing work; union. J 444. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class man on magazine, half-tone, color or com- 
mercial work, also on job presses; married, best of references; wish 
position anywhere; nonunion. J 438, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





~ 4g- 
HAdg@?-TONE PRESSMEN WANTED — We have a few openings for thor- 
ughly first-class half-tone vignette and three-color process pressmen ; 
positions steady; salary to start $24; references must accompany applica- 
tions; open shop, no trouble. BUTTERICK PUBLISHIING CO., Spring 
and MacDougal sts., New York citv. 





PRESSMAN, Harris two-color, 16 by 20, accustomed to jobwork; steady 
job, open shop; will not be retained unless competent; state wages 
expected and whether familiar with other presses. J 462. _ f mea 





WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman; one who thoroughly under- 
stands colorwork; give particulars and references; permanent position 
for the right man. J 450. 


WANTED — Nonunion cylinder pressman who desires to move his family 

from city to country; steady position in eastern village of 6,000 for 
expert on fine catalogue; will pay equivalent of present salary and gain will 
be in living conditions; must be able to give credentials as to ability and 
habits from present employer with whom applicant must have made good on 
the best class of work; give age, employer’s address, present salary and 
experience in first letter. J 452. 


Salesmen and Solicitors. 





SALESMAN — Wanted an experienced traveling salesman, familiar with 

printing machinery; only first-class men with ability need apply; fullest 
information, previous experience, age and salary must be given. Apply or 
address WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








Artists. 


ARTIST wants change position; Al letterer, good retoucher; experienced 
all branches; age 30; price, $25 per week. J 142 





STIPPLE ARTIST and commercial designer; 13 vears’ experience; ac- 

quainted with all branches, photoengraving, air brush and general deco- 
rative designing; minimum, $30; wish position not further west than 
Chicago and not further east than Philadelphia; nonunion. J 475. 


Bookbinders. 








ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER, capable of taking charge, wishes to change 
positions. J 457. 





BINDERY MANAGER, competent in all branches, 18 years’ experience, 

sober, reliable, married, desires to change; small or medium bindery, or 
will also accept a position as blank-book maker; can give good refer- 
37 





FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSMAN desires steady job; 20 

years’ experience on all kinds of printing and presses; will go any- 
where; nonunion; best of references. Address PRESSMAN, 66 Pleasant st., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





PRESSMAN, Al cylinder and Gordon; 8 years’ experience on high-grade 
work; in charge last 2 years; union. Address, stating particulars, 
G. N. MARSH, 420 W. Adams st., Taylorville, Ind. 


PRESSMAN as working foreman; 18 years’ experience on cut, catalogue 
and color work; married, sober, and best references; West preferred. 





steady, sober and reliable; capable 


SITUATION 
of taking charge. 


WANTED — Pressman ; 
J 466. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
WANTED — Country newspaper with good business; state particulars. 
J 461. 


WANTED — Gordon press; also 45-inch paper cutter; particulars with 


J 451. 

WANTED TO BUY—A 2-revolution cylinder press, either Miehle, Optimus or 
Century ; must take sheet 40 by 55 inches; must be in first-class condi- 

tion. Address “ C 168,” 


cheapest price of each. 











Advertising Art Calendars. 


OLIVER BAKER MFG. CO., Makers of art calendars and advertising spe- 
cialties. Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 3-9 





Advertising Novelties of Wood. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-9 





Ball Programs and Invitations. 
BUTLER, J. W., PAPER CO., 212-218 Monroe st., Chicago. Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, masquerade 
designs etc. 2-9 


Bookbinders’ Supplies. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-9 





Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 





WANNER, A. F. & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 





Brass-Type Founders. 





MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 8-9 
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Calendar Manufacturers. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Ink Manufacturers. 


























Ww. rite for prices. 








NEW I WwW LINE ‘of bas- reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., me Ind. 
1-8 


STY RON, 0. M., & CO., Washington, D. C. Daily date calendars and pads. 
12-8 














Calendar Pads. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-9 





KIENLE & CO., 109-113 5th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
graphic and printing inks. 10-8 


Manufacturers of litho- 





RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
York. 9-9 




















est in the market. Now ready for delivery. 
prices. 


























Cardboard Manufacturers. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 























_Case-Making and Embossing. 








SHEP: ARD, THE ia 0. CO., 120- 130 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-9 





























Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 











Electric- welded steel chases. 

















THE SULLIV. AN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert ave., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap- 

Write for sample-book and 
6-9 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
9-9 





Instruction. 





GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours; 
100 new situations every month; 


$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons Trading Co., London, 
England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. 





to acquire speed; work mostly on “ live matter,’? proofread — the only 
practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Linotype Metal. 





Coated Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., 














Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York; 3858 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 6-9 
































Counters. 





DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. The perfection of counting machines 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. See advt. 6-9 









































HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”? Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks. 




















- Cylinder Presses. 














BARNHART BROS. & ‘SPINDLE R, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-9 























Designer and Manufacturer of Special Machinery. 




















SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Bordentown, N. J. Machinery and attachments 
for printing and manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 12-8 




















Die Sinkers. 


























WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York city. High- 
grade work. 1-9 

















Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 








BLOMGRE iN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. 
photo and wood engravers. 








Electrotypers, 
11-8 























McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 
electrotyping a specialty. 





25th st., 





New York. Half-tone and fine art 
3-9 














Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 


























BLATCHFORD, E. W., 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 12-8 





Lino-Typewriter. 








LINO- TYPEW RITER — Every printer should be an operator; learn the 

Linotype by practicing on the Lino-typewriter; progressive operators 
should use it for correspondence. BUCKNER LINO-TYPEWRITER Co., 
726 10th st., Oakland, Cal. 








Lithograph Paper. 











CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 
Machinery. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, rebuilt. 7-9 





Mercantile Agency. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory, ‘ 7-9 

















Monotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston Monotype machines, 54 North 
Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





Motors for Printing Machinery. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Motor specialists for 
printers and engravers. 12-8 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equipments 
for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-8 





Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the -— in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 











Embossers and Stampers. 








Paper-Ruling Pens. 











FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 

















Embossing Composition. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like. iron; 6 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER ( ‘OMPANY, Chicago. tf 



































Enameled Book Paper. 




















CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 











Engravers—Copper and Steel. 




















FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) - 


Engraving Methods. 





















































ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zine; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 12-8 


















































" Glazed Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., 














Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 














Gummed Papers. 








DREDGE, 





THE A., RULING PEN CO., 75 Gold st., 


Perfecting ‘Pes. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. Flat-bed and rotary 
perfecting presses. 2-9 


New York. 

















‘ Piteiemenen 7 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers ; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-9 











BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76- 82 Sherman st., , Chicago. Photo, half-tone, 
and wood engraving. 11-8 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 12-8 








THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
electrotypers. 1-9 





Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-9 





Presses. 














JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. Our spe- 
cialty is gummed paper; we do not make anything else; we can now 














GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland ave., Chicago. Manufac- 





supply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. Write for samples. 12-8 





turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
1-9 


why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard; bell 
announces finish of line; detachable copyholder; instruction book; price, 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months’ tuition; may stay longer free 


















[ABBES fF! | 


>| 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 


—. JOHN, PRESS CO., Nott and East aves., Long ne ba 
¥.; 253 Broadway, New York ; Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


HOE, 








Printers’ Blocks. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, Wilson 
_ patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mi thogany blocks. -9 


Printers’ Machinery. 
BRONSON’S, 45th and West 
10-8 





FINE LINE rebuilt cylinder and job presses. 
Harrison sts. ; Chicago. 


Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 





Chicago. Tubbs wood goods. 


& CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., 
National auto cutters, 
6-9 


Gordons, 


WANNER, A. F., 
Hammer paper lifts, high-speed presses, 
type, ete. 


cae Printers’ 


Rollers and Roller ‘Composition. 
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Air Brush. 





THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day as the best air 
brushes in every respect in the world for all commercial air-brush work. 


7 


air-brush catalogue to O. C. Wold, 155-159 W. 


OUR COLOR CUTS 


and copy are being used by fifty of America’s best print- 
ers. Let us tell you what ¢hey say, and send samples. 


Send for an 


Madison st., 
Chicago. 12-8 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, New 


Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


406 Pearl st., York; also 413 
10-8 





SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
St. Louis; First ave. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 


675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
8-9 


BINGHAM, SAM’L, 

514-516 Clark ave., 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 
Kentucky ave., Indianapolis ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 





GODFREY & CO. (Wm. C. Squibb) printers’ rollers and roller — 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 12-8 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
11-8 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 
lished 1859. 


Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
2-9 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNES ART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 


Printing Machinery and Materials. 





ROWELL, ROBERT, COMPANY, 
machinery. 


Louisville, Ky. New and rebuilt printing 
12-8 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
paper-cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., "Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 





Purchasing Agent. 





DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. 


J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
Correspondence invited. 
6-9 





Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, 
machines, ticket punches. 





52 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
numbering 
1-9 





Special Type Measures—Brass. 





WE MAKE brass rules graduated to point system, newspaper agate, and for 
measuring dupes, ete. STANDARD RULE CO., 4725 Indiana ave., 
Chicago. tf 





Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 
BLATCHFORD, E. W., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 


KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 12-8 











Stereotyping Outfits. ‘ 


rv COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat ; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KANRS, 240 E. 33d. st., New York city. - 








Typefounders. 


AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver, 8-9 








—— BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago.: 
ype. 


FARMER, A. D., & SON ‘TYPE. ‘FOUNDING Cco., 63- 65 Beekman st., 
York city. 1- 


Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 





New 

9 

H ANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY ‘(established 1872), 190- 192 “Congress tt, 
Boston ; 43 Center st. ., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-8 

INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 








Write on your business letter-head to 


FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV’G CO... . Des Moines, Iowa. 
R. CARLETON ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 


PRINTERS tssis?sentit 


LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


ook, ‘*‘ When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
100 tested: Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only. 


KEYBOARD PAPER for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Also manufacturers of ROLL PAPER in widths from one-half inch 
to eighty inches, of various qualities. :: :: Inquiries solicited. 
COLONIAL COMPANY ... MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 


CUTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Our Cut CATALOGUE (1oth ed.) shows thousands of 
beautiful and appropriate half-tone and line cuts 
for booklets, catalogues, circulars, magazines, 

papers, etc. A picture book that is well worth all 
that is asked for it. Over 100 pp., 94x12 , socents 
(refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY. BOOK (2d ed.) 
—Full-page art pictures from original photographs 
of sixty-five of the most beautiful women in the 
world. Best 120-lb. coated paper. Electros foi sale. 

Postpaid, 36 cents. Both books together, 76 cents. 

Stamps taken. 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


“Roushin *? for the Trade 


bei} pees 3 in a ROUGHING 

INE, and should be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ao ve work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, Lk ger work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippl ffect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


























Added to printing inks makes half- 
tones, type and rule forms print 
one a gt per cent sharper and 
entirely overcomes mottled and 


Auld’s Bodygu 


blurry printing of any sort, also warranted - — any printing ink print upon 


AULD glazed and varnished paper. #1.25 

LDS INK GLOSS gives a high gloss to ta on hard or soft paper. #1 per Ib. 

By using AULD’S POWERFUL TR ANSPARENT BODY DRYE TR i in vaaeiniee 
zoe i poattivels. print ajob in the morning and deliver it in the afternoon. 


AUL Ds iN HINDER ow reomes process-ink troubles of .printing om. top of 
several colors. 
AULD'’S Ay 5 ENAMEL tc bool ing steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss. 


#1 per Ib. 
AULD | ROLLER POWDER pep sticky roller troubles and will prevent 
rollers from melting on fast speed presses . 50 cents per | 
AULD’S TRANSLUCENT GOLD A‘ ‘iD SILVER R SIZE. Especially made for 
coated papers. It’s famous. 60 cents ‘per Ib. 
Trial samples mailed free for the asking. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
GEo. W. Lewis, Selling Agent - - + - - 628 E. 135th Street, NEw YorK 
E. St. JoHN, Sole Canadian Agent -- - - - - MONTREAL, CAN. 

GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., “Exclusive Western Agents, 
645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















COMPOSITORS ) Why not start in 
PRESSMEN )} business for yourself ? 


Do you know there is 
big money in special- 




















to 
izing on 

$ 15.00 Business Cards 

Calling Cards 
oe day Announcements 
easily Post Cards 

Programs 
Form Cards 
Tickets, 








Blotters, etc. 
es po on the 
ae ot sm tan HEY improved 


AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Not a toy, but a practical, little high-grade press that automatically 
feeds and prints 120 cardsa minute. Stands 12 x 21 x24 inches high; prints 
any size card from 1 x2 inches up to 34 x5% inches (iull postal size), any 
thickness of card from two to ten ply; registers perfectly for color print- 
ing; uses standard type and cuts. Men who know nothing of the print- 
ing ‘business are making as high as $17 a day. With your knowledge 
and experience you have a great advantage. MAKE USE OF IT—be 
independent and make big money. Price of press alone, $165.00. 

Write to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Room 615, 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





























WHO USE OUR BLOTTER DESIGNS 


PRINTERS Get More Work at Better Prices 


We furnish cuts and suggestions for wording —send you a new, crisp, effective 
design, with a Calendar Plate, each month. THEY DO PAY. Only one printer 
ina town can get them. Write and find out why YOU should be that one in 


jull ‘particulars “FREE. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 




















MODEL B 


DURANT 
JOB PRESS 


Y COUNTER 

















Size 4 inches x 24% inches x 13% inches 
Our ratchet counters have earned us an enviable reputation of 30 years standing. We now 
place it back of our new production with a strong guarantee. Full geared, positive in action, 






easily reset, only one spring, compact, strong and worthits price. Excellent simple attach- 
ments for prominent makes of job presses. Write us or your dealer for descriptive matter. 


W. N. DURANT COMPANY = Milwaukee, Wis. 




































Don't poke around in the dark. Simply pull the 
lamp down and get the light right where you 
want it. You can do this any time if you have 
your drop-lights equipped with the 


Two-Ball Adjuster 


Makes every incandescent practically a port- 
able that can be carried all about a press or 
\ table or case, and that is instantly adjusta- 
iw | ble to any desired height between ceiling 
Nata nn" and floor. Installation costs little and 
i effects a big saving of labor and elec- 
tricity. Used and endorsed by THE 
INLAND PRINTER Company and_ by 
dozens of other important printing estab- 
lishments. If your dealer cannot supply, 
write direct for = and prices. 
Address Dept. BB 


The Vote-Berger Co. 
Makers of Teleph and Appli 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 













THERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS 
OF MAKING MONEY 
— but only one way to save it 


in half-tone work, and that is by using Little’s Perfect Over- 
lay Composition. With a little practice any one can do 
perfect presswork. The cost of a shop-right is eliminated, 

expense of hiring an expert done away with, and time made 
an important object. Made on platen or cylinder for imme- 
diate use. No etching, heating or drying. 


For further particulars, address 
THE PERFECT OVERLAY CO., York, Neb., U.S. A. 







































CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 














WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 

BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 





















Bo oe a ee OE Ee 


Q Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 4 
or THREE-COLOR WORK. 
Engravers and Three-color ng ae yet earn #20 to 850 
per week. Only College in the world where these paying 
profe ssions are taught successfully. Established sixteen years, 
indorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers 
and Photographe rs’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; 
living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 
Illinois College of Ehetegsenhs or H 881 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell Colicge of Photo- ingraving § Effingham, Il. 
No Saloons in Effingham. 



















































Quick 
Stringing q 
=“! Wire 
Time. 
Universal 
p Ad. Is the cheapest and best device for 
stable “Stringing ’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
to 54 of Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 









This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 










We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 

















“Reg. U.S. i i 
Merchant & Evans _ | Philadlphia 

8 C omp any Brooklyn 

e ee, ae A Baltimore 

0 uccessor to Merchant -» Inc.) Chicago ; 
Pat.of.” Smelters and Refiners — aid 















2 inches in thickness, 

















R. R. B. Pad Glue 


never gets stringy. It melts and flows freely, and does 
not mould. 

It makes the neatest, strongest and most flexible 
pads you ever saw —and dries quickly. 

Ask your dealer, or write direct. 


Robt. R. Burrage New york 








Photo-Engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 





WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 
























For the Best RULING MACHINERY u,rite to 
978 KENT AVENUE 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS 278 KENT AVENU 


Why Best ? BECAUSE they rule three times as much paper, 
——__— and do better work, than any other. 





MONTTOR 
MACHINERY 


SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 








The Money-making Qualities of 
MONITOR STITCHERS - - - 


Ten sizes and styles, with 2 sheets 
to 2 inch capacity. 
MONITOR PERFORATORS .- 
12 to 30 inch, foot or power. 
MONITOR MULTIPLEX PUNCH 


For users where speed, accuracy 
and efficiency count. 


MONITOR DUPLEX PUNCH - 
The best foot-power punch. 

MONITOR PAGING AND NUM- 
BERING MACHINES - ~- World-wide reputation. 

MONITOR JOB BACKERS, STANDING PRESSES, 
EMBOSSERS, ROLLER BACKERS, TABLE 
SHEARS - - - = = = = The bindery complete. 











Latham Machinery Company 


199 So. CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
8 Reade Street 


BOSTON 
220 Devonshire St. 





























A Modern Monthily— 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of re) ap er 

It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
| geously, andtosave 

money on his paper i=) 
No dollar could be [a 


ou | PaperSeua 


GhePAPER 
DEALER 














purchases. 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 


SPECIAL OFFER— Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


: or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, “Helps 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” 











A 


fe 








Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 




















The Combination Motor 
Equipment 





Base, Motor, Speed- 





Regulator, 
U.S. Patent Starter, 
No. 796,637 Switch 





and Fuses, 























Made in 4%, %, 1 H-P, 110, 220, 500 Volts, D. C. 
\%, %, % H-P, Single Phase, 60 Cycles, 110, 220 Volts, A. C. 


This equipment gives you eight speeds. 


We make motors for any size or style of press. 


J. G. BARR ELECTRIC CO. 


248 Randolph Street, Chicago 







































for the 


A Low-priced Folder sci ditice 


This machine is built with a view to fill the requirements of 
a modern job office at a price within reach. 


THE HALL SINGLE-FOLD DROP-ROLL FOLDER is the cheapest and 
best machine for cover and end-sheets. It is a thoroughly constructed 
folder of best finished material. High speed, will fold from 4,000 to 6,000 
per hour, and will fold sheets size 6 x 6 to 24 x 24. 

Write to-day for our terms, prices and full particulars. 

We are sole manufacturers of the Eckman Vibrating Distributor. 

We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


raxticccars Ale We HALL & CO. citcacor ics: 
AND 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Cincinnati, On1o, Agents 




















Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


aad ‘ The American Pressman 
Che Britiah Printer be MONTHLY can $31 TRADE 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- , ; Loe he ; 
ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied Best medium for direct communication with the 


traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for user and purchaser of 


**lifting.”” : : 
‘ale aeons. Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


$2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. ——— 
PUBLISHED BY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. oe 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’' DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 








502-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















oston” Stitches 


are good stitches: even, flat, smooth, exquisite. The kind demanded 
by the discriminating printer and patron. Users of the Boston Wire 
Stitcher, of which there are more than fifteen hundred, among the 
owners of this kind of machinery, are able to gratify the tastes of 
their most discerning customers. Quality stitching is always pleasingly 
attractive, never more so than in the tasteful little booklet or 
brochure, so much used by up-to-date advertisers, and so often marred 
by unsightly wiring. Get into line for improved wire stitching. Inves- 
tigate thoroughly, and you will buy a Boston. In stock at all houses 
and agencies 








American Type Founders Company 






































‘American Type Founders Company’s Clearface Bold Type, Cast Squares and Labor-Saving Brass Rule 


















































Model **A’’— 5 Wheels 





N? 12345 


Impression of Figures. 





AMERICAN 


Numbering Machine Co. 


ss DESIGNERS AND :: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE TYPOGRAPHIC 
Numbering Machines 


For Platen, Cylinder or High-Speed 


Rotary Presses. 


293 Essex St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Model ‘‘A’”’ 1 to 99,999 





Parts released for cleaning and oiling. 














The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 
Journal for the Printing Trades of the World! 


Freie Kimat 
Yee AUiaIP 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free ; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Album Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 
each part. 
American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$3.50 each series. 
Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Treasure of Labels— ‘he newest 0f labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
Prang’s Standard Alphabets, $5.00. Published by 


JOSEF HEIM - - - Vienna, Austria 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Burh-wiw 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 

















We manufacture more than one hundred and fifty different 


labor-saving machines for the Electrotyper, Stereotyper 


and Pho 





Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. Model B Beveling and 
Squaring Machine, also made for Beveling and Rabbeting 





In October we will have ready for mailing the most complete catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Machinery, Apparatus 
and Supplies ever issued. Be sure your name is on our mail list. 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. Improved Jig 
Saw and Drill 


t =f Also sell and carry in stock Twentieth Century Reliance Proof Presses, all standard makes of Cameras, 
0= ngr aver Lenses and Prisms, Levy Standard Screens and Supplies of every description for the Photo-Engraver. 






Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. Model B Trimmer with 
Point-Set Attachment for Trimming to Points 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


Eastern Representatives - - - - UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY, 246 Summer Street, Boston; 12 Spruce Street, NEw YorK 


Y) 


337-339 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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“As Pretty as a Picture” 
But Never “Hung Up” 


WHITELGE XK 

















Wreit tk@eek 











THIS CAN TRULY BE SAID OF 


THE WHITLOCK 


For the reason that it is built so solidly, so honestly, and so mechanically 
accurate that it runs day in and day out without giving a particle of 
bother. To be “hung up”’ by a bad break just when you are anxious 
to complete a certain job is a most unfortunate condition to get into. 
To avoid this trouble you should select THE WHITLOCK. It has 
all the good points so necessary in a modern press — speed, register, 
rigidity, distribution, durability and can always be depended on. 
We want to tell you all about it. May we? Write to-day. It will be 
a lucky move for you. 





AGENCIES COVERING ff The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M AN U FA CTURI N G c O M PANY 


a. St. per ag eesti, ge mnie 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY, CONN. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


MEssrs. T.W. & C. B, SHERIDAN, 10 J ‘ 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. BOSTON » 510 Weld Buildin g; 176 Federal Street 
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For high-grade work, use the 


Crawley 


Rounder and Backer 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 


a E. C. FULLER CO., Agents. 
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ROUSE JOB STICKS SET THE PACE! 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Used by particular printers everywhere in 
preference to all others. Positively unrivaled 
for accuracy, convenience and durability. 





Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 





SIZES AND PRICES 

per inch, 2inch, 2} inch. 2} inch, Plating. For sale by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
6inch ... ° ‘ 
8inch ... 1.90 2.0 .10 20 .30 Iv , 
10 inch ; ; MADE ONLY BY 
12inch ... le 

¥ c . 61-63 Ward Street 
15 inch . Ae or : y H. B. ROUSE & Co. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


20 inch . 














PHOTO-ENGRAVER || “*"sicrs‘craace™ 
BLUE-PRINTER eter ry Cony we Bint a 
PHOTOGRAPHER Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT ||| | Letterpress "Specialties: 
Lithographic In k s in 
Lichtdruck Ink Softener 


UALITY means more business. . papa ~eaen 
Q Bookbinders’ and Solvine (for removing 


TIME- & p { 
SAVING means a larger output. Tin vteters? Ramone ink feo peomen 
QuALITy and TimE-SAVING at lower Celluloid Printing Kast & Ehinger’s 


cost of production mean PROFIT. Copying Colors German Tusche 


Brown mie 


; Cover and Cameo _— 
These may be attained by adding to your equip- a 
> 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to your ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
: : : LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet Fer Every Kied end Sigutem of Pelating 
the requirements of your art. BI-TONE INKS 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 
DEALERS IN 


Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blocd, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 


THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC Co. pis anaes 


154-6-8 West 18th Street -7-9 South Clark Street 
CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO 54 "iellmuth Building 355°7-Yvells Building 












































The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the “‘ soft’’ or ‘‘ fluffy’’ quality, 
xpense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. @ Our lines are manufactured for that 


express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes. @ The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples: 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR DESK—THEN YOU WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> <> <> RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























“gs Kidder Machinery ** 








Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery 
for Paper Boxmakers, Paper Dealers and Paper Mills 





MODEL ‘‘S. L.’’ PATENT SLITTER AND REWINDER 


the full width of material on one shaft, or core, without interlapping, leaving the sides of the cut rolls perfectly straight 

and smooth. The cutters cut a perfectly clean edge without dust. The rewinding shaft, or core, can be any size from 
3%-inch diameter upward. That is, the hole in the rewound rolls can be made as small as 34-inch diameter, or any size larger. 
The cutters are easily adjusted to different widths. The paper is cut and rewound at a uniform speed from beginning of 
winding until the roll has attained its largest diameter. ‘The cutters run at the same'rate of speed as the paper, and therefore 
retain their cutting edges longer than any other slitting machine known. On account of the uniform speed of the paper, 
attachments, such as ruling, can be easily applied. The poorest quality of paper can be slit and rewound on this machine without 
danger of breaking. The waste of material is reduced to almost nothing. It will cut and rewind any kind of paper from the 
lightest tissue to tag stock, cotton cloth, drills, woolen cloth, thin felts, etc., producing a firm, high-class roll. Built in sizes 
to take rolls from 24 to 70 inches. Sample rolls cut on this machine sent on application free of charge. 


Ox Model ‘‘S. L.”’ (Shear Cut) Patent Surface Winding, Slitting and Rewinding Machine is built to slit and rewind 


Circulars Numbers Three and Four give particulars. Get them. 














Kidder Press Co. ** Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: ao 
Canada: Great Britain: 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 261 BROADWAY John Haddon & Co. 


eae GIBBS-BROWER CO., AGENTS ae 


























Why Cripple Results ? 


If it is important to use good paper, good cuts, 
and the best presswork, then why is it not 
equally important to select a thoroughly relia- 
ble INK P There’s a “something” about our 


Art 
“Salf-tone Ink 


that brings out all the fine details — makes 
the illustration look real. 





Let us send you a sample sheet showing 
the beauty of its work. Always keep in 


mind, we guarantee our Ink to be strictly 


as represented. 











| ASK FOR Our HANDSOME CATALOG oa 














The Big Four Printing Ink Company 
a ene Malin OFFICE AND FACTORY 


61-63 PLyMouTH PLACE < CHICAGO 


606 COMMERCIAL PLACE NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


INCORPORATED 1886 





ESTABLISHED 1844 














. YOU even 
ane ‘RPLEXWER 
LOR IN DOUBT ? 


—— | 
E 


| [40-146 MONROE svacer 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Hartnett 


Vulcograph 
Company 


PATENTEES AND OWNERS 
OF 














An Up-to-date Improved System 
and Device for Making 


EMBOSSING DIES 


This process eliminates hand labor 
in die-cutting, thus greatly redu- 
cing cost of production. : : : : 
Samples and prices on application. 





14 Clay Street, Baltimore 











THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Kansas City, February 15, 1907. 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 

189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years ago I changed 
to the Dick Mailer and have been using 
the same eversince. I do not think there 
is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
running in our Mailing Room at 
the present time about 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 
faction. 1 remain, yours truly, 

THE KANSAS CITY STAR, 
By H. Leested, Country Cireulator. 

















Price, $20.25—without royalty 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Save 11-12 of Your Grinding Bills and 
Lengthen the Life of Your Knives 


by using the “Economy Grinder.” = be used in any cutting machine. 
Anyone can operate it. Over 2,000 in use. Quicker to grind knife in 


machine than to take it out. Is changed instantly from coarse to tine 

wheel. Sharpens all of the knife that is used. (Patented April 10, ’06.) 
We make a Combination Grinder to sharpen knife in or out of 

es Ask your competitors about them. Write for literature. 








‘*Economy Grinder,” No. 1, coarse and fine grinding wheel . 
“‘Economy Grinder,” No. 2, has one grinding wheel 
Combination Grinder (for shar ning knives in or out of cutting 

machine), coarse and fine grinding wheel . - 12.00 


Grand Rapids Knife Grinder Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COPPER PIATE ENGRAVING 
S PRINTING tothe TRADE- 





COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 









WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 





(iood Electrotypes 
~é (nick Service 


Will not cost you any more than 
the “as good kind.” 





If you are a particular customer — want the 
most and best for your money —then we’ve the 
equipment and skill with which to satisfy your 
requirements. 

TEST OUR SERVICE — it’s worth your 
while. Either send for our representative or come 
and examine our modern plant. 


Special Automobile Service 


THE BEUSTER sis" 


371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Phone, Auto. 8657. 





Phone, Harrison 2657. 











HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROGELYK, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End- Name 
Printing 
Machine 











A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE’’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results, 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 











DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU 


THE MANY POINTS OF ADVANTAGE OUR BLOCK AND HOOK SYSTEMS OFFER? 





WHERE TIME I18 MONEY, QUALITY COUNTS 





Printers should know these 
few points about the 


Warnock Hook 


1—Key has access through the jaw to work- 
ing parts and travels with it. 

2—Dirt can not get at working parts or 
gather on racks. 

3—Steel Racks inverted and cast in top 
of shell. 


4x8 Register Hook 


4—Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both 








We let others sing the praise of our 
Diagonal Block. 

No pieces to fall out of form or work up. 

Interlocked, when 
assembled making a 
solid bed—made of 
ALUMINUM with 
steel racks riveted 
in the bottom of 
each slot—assuring 


Diagonal Register Hook wear and rigidity. 











sides. 
5—Longest travel and quickest movement. 


6—A Giant in strength —a midget in size. The Warnock «Towner Co. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 


7—Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. 
8—Cheapest Hook—all things considered. 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY ~—> 





If you want HOOKS or BLOCKS for 
any purpose, write us. 














































THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
COMPANY’S NEW POWER 


PAPER CUTTER 


FATEN TED IULY FOURTEEN, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELtGutT 











Semple, Power ful, 
Nozseless 
POWER FIXTURES 


Starting 
Mechanism Safe 


Positive Pin 





Worm Drive Clutch 
Most Powerful Known to — 
om Table is Extra 
al Heavy 


and Rib Braced, and frames and 
other parts all correctly propor- 


All Parts Encased tioned to withstand strain. 
in Oil Bath MADE IN THREE SIZES, 30 IN., 32 IN.,34 IN. q Fully guaranteed in all respects. 





HE great success of the Chandler & Price Job Presses 

and Hand-Lever Paper Cutters has prompted us to 
manufacture a Power Paper Cutter embodying their well- 
known features of accuracy, strength and durability. This 
we have succeded in doing in the machine shown above. It 
meets every need of the modern up-to-date printing establish- 
ment and at a price that places it easily within their reach. 
It is fully guaranteed in all respects. Write now for a 
handsome booklet just off the press. 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS HANDLING CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 


CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearmg PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


Press is the best evidence of its merits. Those who have 

tried it are giving us better evidence of its success than 
letters of praise—they are duplicating their purchases. Among 
our sales recently were ten large machines, sold to firms dupli- 
cating their former purchases. ~The Huber-Hodgman is sold on 
its merits, and we believe it is the best constructed, most durable 
and efficient machine that is offered the printer. We ask you to 
examine it in operation, ask those who use it their opinion of 
these claims, and let us have an opportunity to show its merits to 
you. A little time spent in its examination may give you cause for 
congratulation on its purchase in the future. 


, \HE increasing demand for the Huber-Hodgman Printing 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AceEnTs, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


A E pag apignittn ai pi aren em CO., Ltd ee en eres 
GENT, ENGLAND, P. : ., Ltd. ; 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 

















Highest Award 


AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


FORM A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 





PARIS - - - - 1900 
BUFFALO - - 1901 


















Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 

Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 
Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 

If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 


Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 





MADE ONLY BY 








There are none ‘‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. Gicicor t's 








Suppose You Investigate This 





We supply the local printer with our Typeribbon Process, 
enabling him to produce perfect typewritten letters, in any 
color, a side line that every progressive printer should have. 


You Can Build Up a Nice Business 


with big profits, by putting in our time-tested process. It is 
not expensive, is made to use on any ordinary press, no special 
apparatus required, no complications or royalties to pay. It’s 


worth your effort to write us for full particulars. 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 


produced when name and address are filled in. 


Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 


goes with each outfit. 


THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 


Use the Smalley Gauge Pin and use no other. Having been in the print- 
ing business, I found there was one thing that printers wanted and must 
have, which is a cheap gauge pin. A pin that can be used in all places, 
on the side or bottom of the platen of the press, and having the quality 
of the high-priced pin. I claim I havea pin that has no equal in sim- 
plicity of its adjustment, durability or price. My pin is made of the best 
chilled steel, tempered so it may be bent without breaking. The tongue 
is made from tempered brass, thus giving it the spring it requires and 
may also be bent up or down without breaking. My pén is made by 
union labor and should be used by union printers. Price, 60c. per doz. 


W. H. SMALLEY, 66 Waring Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sole Canadian Agent,— EUGENE ST. JOHN, MONTREAL 












































Sole Manufacturers of 


Roth’s Cyanide Case-Hardening 
Furnace and Appliances. 


The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Is a Revolution in Power Embossing Presses. 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Guaranteed to be perfect and to excel all other makes of presses in every feature. 

Occupies one-half the floor space, is about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much pressure on the die with one-half the 
motor power as any other make of press. 

Body or frame is composed of a single carbonized steel casting, the guaranteed 
tensile strength of which is fully eight times that of cast iron; minor parts are of 
phosphor-bronze or of steel forgings. 

Is a triumph of simplicity, is self-contained, and runs absolutely noiseless and 
without vibration or jar at thirty-five per minute. 

Contains every possible improvement and attachment for its convenient and 
successful operation, many of which are not contained in any other make of press. 

Is a press in a class by itself. 

Is built in five sizes; the smallest may be operated by hand. 

The large sizes are built to receive our seven different automatic attachments for 
the various purposes and variety of work. 

All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press can be done 
on it, including hot and dry work. 

Our No.3 will emboss in the center of 30-inch stock, no limit to the length of 
the sheets; will take a die or plate 9 by 12 inches; is guaranteed to bring up 50 
square inches of solid ruled work; takes 20 by 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 

Our No. 2 takes a 4 by 9 inch die, 5 by 9 inch plate and 20 square inchcs of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No.1 takes a 3 by 7 inch die, 4 by 7 inch plate and 10 square inches of 
solid ruled work. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as large as 2% by 5 inches and bring up 5 
square inches of solid ruled work. 

Our Sub-chuck holds thin plates as conventently as dies, without mounting. 

Instructions complimentary, personal, typewritten and otherwise. 

Over sixty of our style “A” and “‘B” presses are being successfully operated 
by over fifty different concerns in the United States, Canada and Mexico, all of 
which were sold without personal solicitation. 

Correspondence solicited. Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, prices, terms, samples 
of work, etc., sent on application. When so desired, our representative will call 
with a miniature press and explain its operation, merits, etc. 

Address all correspondence to 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


2122-28 Chouteau Avenue and ESTABLISHED 
2122-28 La Salle Street 1857 ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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147-1535 FIFTH AVE,s CHICAGO 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 





STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
COPPER PLATE e 
ENGRAVING © PRINTING 






















BUSINESS CARDS = WEDDING INVITATIONS 
EMBOSSED LETTER PAPER CALLING CARDS ETc. 





















FOR LINOTYPE MACHINES ———— 
**Representative in Printing- ‘ieee “ad 


offices and Shops” WEDGE ASSEMBLER 
SLIDE BRAKE 


























A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 


printing-office and shop to tell fellow workmen about ate 


VANCO HAND SOAP 


$25.00 to $40.00 per month easily made without 


interference with regular work — soon have an in- 





aS AOR 




















dependent business on the side. Send 10 cents for a 

full-size can and particulars. ' PATENTED FEB. 25, 1908 
I THE J. , - ROBERTSON co. staan —<  —— circular. 
Bs ili senneniesectemnninesadiicenaniain RICHARD F. WILSON : 147ELMSTREET : ALBANY,N.Y. 











THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
| rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 
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SELLING AGENTS 
ae. CO. . « « « « Naw Youn, N.Y. 


EV. C.F 

GANE Jo 3) Seer ee 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
© eerie Ean - «+ . . . BERLIN, GERMANY 


DDOWS BROS. ... . .SyYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Cape Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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Ghe LT U_COURSE IN PRINTING 


Congiucted by the Infand Pripter Technical School 
under the —— oO ommission on 
Supplemental TE tle Education 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: 








CHICAGO 











The Value of Lessons in Design 











5|| HEN a non-printer artist designs a job he is frequently 
solely interested in the development of his work. 
Knowing little or nothing of the limitations surrounding 
the compositor, he often presents him problems impos- 
sible of solution in cold type. The result is a botched 
or spoiled job—loss or disappointment, perhaps both— 











the blame for which is unfairly placed on the compositor’s shoulders. 

When the designing and composition are done by one person—a 
master workman—there is not this wasteful and harmful working at 
cross purposes. From the first thought to the pulling of the proof there is 
complete understanding and harmony, which insure satisfactory results. 

The [. T. U. Course expounds the laws of design as they apply to 
the printing craft—teaches them thoroughly and understandingly, and 
affords students necessary practice. The compositor receives all the 
pertinent information he could secure by taking an art course. 

In a trade and at a time when composition is being done by men 
who can design but can not execute, co-operating with those who can 
execute but can not design, the prizes will ultimately go to the master 
workmen——those who can perform both functions—for they will produce 
the best results. 

The Course will show you how to be a master workman. The 
union’s liberality makes it cheap, and its quality and efficiency are in inverse 
ratio to its price. ‘ 

Take it up this fall and winter. The best printers are doing so; 
why not you, also? Drop a postal to-day and get full information from 


The I. T.U. Commission, 120 Sherman St., Chicago 


The price is $20: $5 down and $5 a month until paid, with a $5 rebate from 


the International Typographical Union to those who succeed. 
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IT SHOULD INTEREST YOU to KNOW 


why the best compositors of the day use the 


r. ) Star Composing Stick 


One of our traveling representatives, visiting all the principal Job 

Offices of the country, tells us that where he finds our STICK in use, the compositor ‘‘ swears by it.’? Here are some of the reasons: 

“*It works on the point system. The milled serrations on the underside and the projections on the knee which engage them, are 

tapered to a point. That is why it always sets true, even after long wear. That is why it is more easily and quickly set; why it can 

not slip; can not be wedged out of place by tight spacing; why its accuracy is not affected by jarring; why printers everywhere are 
first trying it and then adopting it to the exclusion of all others. ”’ FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO., 17 W. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Indispensable Wherever Labels Are Used 





SAVE 90% OF YOUR RAG BILL 


















5-inch Roll, Hand Power, $10 
Other styles and sizes furnished ; 


















UNIVERSAL GUMMER vie 
OVER 12,000 IN USE Metal Shell 

Gum an re mgd icsins “ Washing 

a Machine 
Keeps the printed side clean ; ap- 

plies the adhesive evenly and rap‘dly, 

without waste, and will gum a single Wash the Rags and 

label in half the time it can be done fi 

by hand without getting paste on the use them over and 

fingers. over again. 





Write for particulars to 















also with motor attached to drive from 
1 m STEEL ROLL 
el light socket. 
Manufactured, gs ere MACHINE CO. 
lot Built. Madison St., near Market Pa 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















You Gan’t Get Away 


from these facts. If you use the best paper, ink and work- 
men, the job will not be satisfactory unless you use up-to-date 
type faces. The labor, stock and ink are used but once, but 
when you are thru with the job the type can be used over and 
over again. Weight fonts of job type were never before as 
cheap as they are today. Let us show you how you can add 
to the selling price of your work without increasing its cost. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















SET IN CONDENSED LITHO AND TULIP BORDER 























Simplist 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





Strongist 


: Speedist 
66 peedais 
oubt Ask those who have run them for twelve 
and fifteen years without one (1) cent 
for repairs. 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE 
DEALER 










Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











TRADE-MaRK 


COVER AND BOOK 
lf PAPERS 


. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 2 220-224 Taaffe Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





METAL 


James White Paper Go.) | Sieagye | ctresricans 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 


Jew | SUPPLIES 
x commence |W For Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Printers 











SEND FOR PRICES 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 
SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 





























_ The largest and best Printing Plants 





in the country are doing it and you 
can too—and you will — 


BECAUSE IT IS 
MORE ECONOMICAL 


The illustration shows the power plant of one of 
the biggest printing and engraving plants in 
Chicago. We will send you the name and a 
long list of others on application. Just ask for 
a copy of our Catalogue on Electrical Equipment 
for Printing Offices. No. 2214. 





WESTE RN =LecTRic 





WESTERN PACIFIC 
oe — Saint Louis San Francisco 
ew Yor icago Kansas City > 

Philadelphia Indianapolis WRITE OUR NEAREST HOUSE Denver ee 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta Saint Paul Omaha Salt Lake City 
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THE TUCKER AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAGE for Platen Presses 


It will automatically pw// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether they are fed to it or not. If the sheets are within 3% of 
an inch of the guides they will come from the press in perfect 
register. ‘The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feed- 
ing to a perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 





The use of this gage almost renders the impression throwoff useless— 
and is invaluable for all classes of work—and greatly increases the output. 


Is put on or taken off instantly ; works with or without the gripper, as 
it is entirely independent of same, and is almost indestructible. 


PRICE . 2. «© 0 © © © © ® $5.00 

FOR SALE BY 

TUCKER BROS. CO., 12 Jones St., New York City 
AND BY ALL DEALERS 



































IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


“ADVANCE” 
ELECTRIC 
GLUE HEATERS 







THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF —economical, 
AMERICAN MACHINERY —cleanly. 


—simple to operate. 
—uniform temperature. 
—instantly attachable. 
(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) Other reasons, 20% nee us your name on postal — that puts it up to us 


THE ADVANCE MACHINERY COMPANY 
FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 513-525 Hamilton St. = - = « © «© « Toledo, Obie 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 



























Our 
Standard rm t 
and 
Special | 


The Leader of them all! 


THE CURTIS STEEL DIE 
EMBOSSING PRESSES 


BUILT IN 
THREE SIZES 











If you are on the market for an Embossing Press, 
do not buy before investigating the merits of The 
Curtis Presses. It will mean money in your pocket. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 





i Acer 1106 Tribune Building, oo. . M O D E; R N M A * H I N a C O. 


Mexico Agent 

HUNT & FLOSSEL, 440 Coliseor Nuevo, Mexico, D. F. 
en eT TYPE FOUNDRY CO. BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
258 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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‘The Anderson 
Bundling Press 






Has Stood 
the Test — 
and bears the 
reputation as 
the best on 
the market 








IT’S AN INEXPENSIVE MACHINE AND NO 
MODERN BINDERY SHOULD 


BE WITHOUT IT 

















These 
Claims 
Are 


Guarantees 





The design is right, also 
The material and construction. 
The fastest to operate. 


The highest pressure without undue exertion. 


Ten thousand pounds. 


The price no more than the cheapest press on 


the market. 


Yes, we will ship a press on trial. 


Write to-day. 
















| 








Zs 


394-398 Clark Street 


| C. F. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| 
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Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


; 
= your 
OWN Cuts 


The printer, the publisher 
and the designer should learn 
to make Chalk Plate cuts. 


Our system is simple and 
inexpensive. The Weather 
Bureau Maps are made on 
our Chalk Plates. The daily 
papers printed on the big 
ocean steamboats use Chalk 
Plates. The leading daily 
newspapers use our system. 


Note what little capi- 
tal it requires to equipa 
complete outfit. 


we =~ equipment for 5 x8 i in. 


. plates - - $42.00 
an Complete equipment for 8x 1oin. 
~ plates - - - 55.00 


Including apparatus for stereotyping illustrations as well as ordinary 
stereotyping. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 Ludgate Hill, 304 N. Third Street, 
London, E.C., Eng. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MORE PROFIT 


== FOR PRINTERS WHO USE THE ———= 


HAMMER PAPER LIFT 





Increases Output over 10 per cent. Saves Stock. 


Price is nothing compared with that of the complicated 
Automatic Feeders. Our complete catalog tells all about it— 
send for it to-day. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


————————— SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
340-342 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















UNAPPROACHABLE 


We have now reached 
the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” 


No. 6 and No. 12 
WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 











Printed matter and 
any information desired 


” can be had on appli- 
Awarded Gold Medal in St. Louis, 
Mo., and London, England. cation. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Toronto, Canada 


Leipzig, Germany 











FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








A MoperRN OUTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 


from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. ; 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER. 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 

THE PRINTING MACHINE RY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOU NDRY K ANSAS CITY AND OMAHA 
C. R. GETHER CO. P - MILWAUKEE, WISs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. F MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG.CO. .. “ ‘ « SF. PAUL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPERCO. .. , DucutH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER U NION Des MoINEs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO, . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


y , AY re . | or, MONTREAL, 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. . NGienienG 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


‘ HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. , LONDON, ENG. 

















. ALL BRANCHES 
New YorK City, NEWARK 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Bu FFALO, ” ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
. LOovursvILve, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











PATENT 


PRESS LOCKS 














For locking chases on the 
press. Dispensing with 
furniture and quoins. 
Quickly adjusted, secure 
lock, great time-saver. 
Holds chase solid to bed. 
Prevents material work- 
ing up inside. 





MADE ONLY BY 


Morgans €» Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ Machinery and Specialties. 











BAUSCH & LOMB RAY FILTERS 
For Three-Color Work 

PECIALLY constructed for accuracy and convenience—can be 

readily emptied and refilled. Large opening sealed with a soft 

rubber plug held in place by a metal spring. An adapter which 
screws to the front of the lens mount permits the rapid interchange of 
cells filled with different colored fluids. The plates of the cells 
are ground and highly polished. No. 2 has a clear aperture of 
234 inches. 
@ Price of single cell with adapter, $15.00. 
@ Set of three cells with 1 adapter, $40.00. 
gq OvuR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, 
MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR 
ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS OUR GUARANTEE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
CARL ZEISS, JENA 977 GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 


Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston London 
Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“The Standard’ Motors 














Pen Ruling Machine driven by Frame %, %, h. p., 400 r. p. m., Motor with 
Speed Controller, giving 80 per cent speed reduction. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Main Office and Factory : : : : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Direct- Current Motors for practically every machine 
used in printing and publishing plants. 
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FLASH MFG. CO. 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








COMBINATION SAW AND 


ess TRIMMER == 


with micrometer gauge to point system. We furnish Radial Arm 

Router and Jig-saw attachments, making three complete machines 

on one pedestal, either one of which is equal to any machine of its 
kind on the market. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. Correspondence solicited. 


Peter Cooper’s Glues 


the standard by which all others are judged. 


You 


can get absolute re/iability and uniformity backed 
by ninety years of /eadership in our business. 


Let us tell you how. . 
Write Now! 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


THE a 


ENGRAVER'S 


M OATH ae 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Ward, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YorK 








See the Thompson 
Typecaster 


in operation at == 
New York Journal 
Chicago Daily News 
Cozzens & Beaton’s, Chicago 
Peterson Lino. Co., Chicago 








Making all sizes of 
type from 5 to 36 
point. 

This is the machine 
which is displacing 
allother typecasters. 





A NEW BOOKLET 
explaining the points of 
superiority of the Thomp- 
son Typecaster can be 
had for the asking. 


Thompson 
Type 
Machine 
Co. 


120 Sherman St. 


CHICAGO 














SECONDHAND 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


@ On the following partial list of machines I am prepared to make 
prices that must interest prospective purchasers. Many of these 
machines are particularly suitable for paper-box makers, and can be 
made suitable for special purposes of any and every kind. 

@ If you are looking for something good, and something cheap, let me 
— you these. 1 also have many others in varying grades of use- 
ulness. 

@ If you are looking for Cylinder Presses for any purpose, see me. 








1059 — 36x51 Potter, 4-roller, 2-revolution. 
1237 — 43 x 56 Cottrell & Babcock, 4- roller, 2-revolution, table distribution, air 
springs, rear delivery. 

1281 — 43 x 56 Campbell, 4-roller, 2-revolution, front delivery. 

1342 -- 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6-roller, rear delivery. 

1384 — 37 x51 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6-roller. 

1412 — 43 x60 Campbell, 2-revolution, double ender, 4-roller. 

1604 — 33 x 48 Potter Stop, 6-roller, rear delivery. 

1626 — 35x50 Acme, 2-roller, 2-revolution. 

1634 — 33 x 48 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6-roller. 

1740 — 45 x 60 Campbell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, front delivery. 

1795 — 42x 60 Potter, 2-revolution, 4-roller, rear delivery. 

1777 — 42 x 56 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, air springs, rear delivery. 

1186 —32x 48 Country Campbell. 

1097 — 28 x 44 Improved Prouty. 
Many others. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
508 South Forty-fifth Court, CHICAGO 
Between West Harrison and Lexington Streets 


Take Garfield Park Branch Metropolitan 
ie 224. Elevated R. R. to 45th Ave. 





Many others. 





Telephone, 
Kedzi 
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Made in four sizes: 













164, 234, 254, 284 inches. 












The“Reliance’ Lever Paper Cutter 


Is ‘Simply Great ’’ 


There is more than mere Praise in this recent statement of a prominent printer—there is reason 
as well. The ‘‘ Reliance’? Lever Paper Cutter is great because it is simple. It has none of the 
catchpenny ‘‘adjustments’’ found in many other cutters. It is made accurate and reliable by 
the ‘‘simple’’ expedient of putting into it only the best of workmanship and materials. The 
‘*Reliance’’ Cutter is so carefully constructed that every part is INTERCHANGEABLE, 
and when broken by accident can be replaced without the aid of a machinist. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration, or write for circular which gives full particulars regarding the 
‘Reliance’? line. Manufactured by 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., CHIcAGo 


AND 


SOLD BY ALL PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 











This is the 


° -PECIiA £ 
AReietes| | DIE MACHINE 


Will cut round-shape chart 
Gauge or special heavy cardboard, 
punching perfect hole in 
center, all in one operation. 
Get full particulars of va- 
rious sizes and general 


that best registers color- 
work and treats your 
job press right. Pro- 
duced by the inventor of 





GAUGE PINS objects of its purpose. 
9 
etc. 
Ask for prices E M Cc O O K 
and booklets. ° e 
EDWARD L. MEGILL ne Co. 
Patentee and Manufacturer OBERLI N: : OHI oO 











60 Duane St., NEW YORK 

















Are you getting the best possible results out 
of your pre on half-tone, process color and 


register work P 


If not, do not put the entire blame 
on the pressman, but send to us 


for a set of 


IDEAL 
BLOCKS 


to lock up your next long run on. 


IRON 
GROOVED 





A SOLID BASE ‘1s just as essential as a high-grade press for the best work. The 
Ideal Block has received ‘‘Magnum cum Laude”’ from hundreds of users, and we 


will pay freight ‘ 


‘coming and going” if it does not suit all requirements. 








SELLING AGENTS FOR 
GOLDING JOB PRESSES 
TUBBS WOOD GOODS 
WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY 
MILLER SAW TRIMMER 


ANDREWS-MARSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 














540 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
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This Cut Copyright, 1908. 
By The Herrick Press, 


Sees 


LOOK WHO’S HERE! 


THE HERRICK CUT BOOKS showing over 400 one and 
two color original cuts that will “‘brace up” your advertising... Not 
an old cut among the lot... They're made by our own artists under 
the supervision of an expert advertising manager. 


Have they real value? 


Swift & Co., American Type Founders, Western Electric Co., 
and hundreds of other large firms are using them regularly. It’s 
proof enough. If you're in business, write on your business station- 
ery, enclosing 25 Cents, and the FOUR numbers will be 
sent you on approval. 





If you are not satisfied we'll refund your quarter. 
Send 25 Cents To-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


Makers of Drawings of All Kinds 
931 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 















Printers’ 
Patent 


Something 
New and 
Practical 


Heavy forms put on and taken off 
of presses and imposing stones 
with the greatest of ease. No tug- 
ging or heavy lifting, or straining 
of chases by forcing quoins to 
hold type matter. It is important 
to keep chases true for good work 
and saving of time on every job. 
The table is quickly adjusted to 
all printing presses and imposing 
stones, and the truck is compact 
for carting through narrow aisles. 


Send for circular and prices. 


MASHEK MANUFACTURING CO. 


( NOT INCORPORATED ) 


592 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Star Black 


























The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 


three grades—Reegular, Long and 


Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 


Q. D., all the same high quality. 





F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
































AUTOMATIC 


TYPE- 
CASTING 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSAL 





NOW POSSIBLE to be INDEPENDENT 
and cast the above POINTS in your own shop. 


Casting from SIX to THIRTY-SIX POINT 
TYPE on the POINT SYSTEM, same as in 
your cases from the foundry. 


Perfectly SOLID TYPE of UNIFORM 
HEIGHT and BODY. 


We will be pleased to furnish addresses of satis- 
fied users. Write us. 





UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE- 
CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 


97-99 N. SHELDON STREET, CHICAGO 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 


I 


N 


CHICAGO 
aN SR) 


NGRAYVERS 






































Carver's Pony 
Die and Plate 
Press (KSO 


For maximum size die of 2%4x 4 inches 
Price, $750.00 


It is the easiest and quickest made ready; 
the most rapid and powerful small press 
ever placed on the market. 


Cc. R. CARVER 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Canadian Agents: 
MILLER & RICHARD,. . . . 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents: 

F. A. VinNEY & Co., . . . . 255 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents: 

PARSONS TRADING Co., Stock Exchange Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 



































ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Third Revised Edition of “The | | 


Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 





The standard text-book on the Linotype machine t 





Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, §5 illustrations. Bound 


in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 


Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


‘CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 




















Che 
Artist 
Printer 














HE printer who can produce typography based 

on the principles of design and color harmony 

is the man who commands more than the regular 
scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 
arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 
compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 
These positions should be within the province of 
the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 
is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of art as applied to printing. The Inland Printer 
Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 
Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 
Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 








SIX WEEKS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS . 





120-130 SHERMAN STREET 





INLAND ‘pennies a SCHOOL 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























Established in 1885—for twenty-three years the WETTER has stead- 
fastly retained its position as the Standard of the World. 


WETTER 


Numbering 
machine faildotievork. ato. Machine 


There are many 
reasons why 


the 
Ts the BEST 


It is built for hard work — accurate work, and past 
experience has proven that it will stand up where other 
machines fail to do the work, 


Model 125 


5-wheel Machine to automatically 
number from | to 99999 





Ne 12345 


Reduced Price, $8.00 





WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE GO,, 33-34 Glasson Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





CaBLE ApDREsS—'‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Western Union Code. 





PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hote Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 









No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number o} square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street. . . . NEW YORK 














Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of 7he Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


AA’ as ittustra TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 





and illustrating in connection with typography, containin, 

complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we 
as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn ——s whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possi to be through 
the "study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


|. $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau STREET, 1) 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New York CHICAGO 








BIND YOUR INLAND PRINTERS 


Simple Substantial 





WITH THE 


S | | Ad | { 
e It holds from one issue 
to a complete volume 
e Ifl er and presents the appear- 
ance of a handsomely 
b 


ound book. In fact, 
upon completion of volume, it is a permanently bound book. 


SAVE THEM FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


SIMPLEX BINDERS to fit THE INLAND PRINTER bound in Vellum 
de Luxe with Red Back Labels and Volume Strips. Postpaid, $1.00. 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO. °-39.St@"4N st- 








R. HOE & CO.’S 
DROSS-REFINING FURNACE 





Made for 


the use of Capacity 
either 225 lbs. 
coal or gas of 
as fuel metal 














Pays for itself many times over in ashort time. The 
price is low and no office should be without one. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


R. HOE & CO. *Niw our 


192 DEVONSHIRE STREET = = = = = = = = = BOSTON, MASS. 
143 DEARBORN STREET - - - - - = = = + + CHICAGO, ILL. 
160 ST. JAMES STREET - - - - - - - - - MONTREAL, QUE. 
109-112 BOROUGH ROAD - - - - - - - LONDON, S. E., ENG. 
8 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN- - - - - = = + + = PARIS, FRANCE 
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Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 


(Qnihe 


|Prinfer 
vbfisbee 
22> 


Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


[| SSese> | 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[ cel | 

























The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 





THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he Jniand Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate . $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 

















NEUNTER JAHRGANG. 


Jahrbuch fur das 
lithographische 


Gewerbe 


Kalender fiir Lithographen 
und Steindrucker etc. 


1909 


Herausgegeben unter Mitwirkung tuchtiger Fachleute 
von CARL KLUTH, Karlsruhe. 


Auf 180 Seiten enthalt das Jahrbuch reichhaltige Ab- 
handlungen aus dem Gebiete der Lithographie und 
des Steindruckes etc. 40 Kunstbeilagen in den 
verschiedensten Verfahren hergestellt. 


Preis Mk. 1.25, Porto 30 Pf. 


Zu beziehen durch: 


C. KLUTH 
Karlsruhe i. B. 
Oder THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 



































LE aie Br 


| WE WILL BUY 


COPIES OF 


Earharts Color Printer 


IN GOOD CONDITION 


























The Inland Printer Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 




















OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES" CONTAINING OUR GOODS 








EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
A Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


. from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
4 dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . . . . . . ~. Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . .. =. ~. ~. +. Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


















120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 














TRADE MARK. 


Reduces Insurance Rates! 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 





Non-Explosive Detergent 





PRINTERS 


Preserves Rollers! 


TARCOLIN has now been on the market for over twelve years. 
TARCOLIN is used by hundreds of printers. 

TARCOLIN is the only acknowledged substitute for Benzine and Turpentine. 
One gallon of TARCOLIN will do the Work of six gallons of Benzine. 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 


No Sediment! 


126 William Street, NEW YORK 





Good Envelopes 


and 


Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS «x2 PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES «2 PAPER GOODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 


374 ae 


KS LUSH 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. | Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. ° 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €& Volger, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE Mc. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


| Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC, 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

**Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











The B. €&? A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 











send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 
Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 


Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 














cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
- Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. Practical shop experience enables me to 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Assoviate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman 8St., Chicago, Ill. 








Electric Tiering 
Machines 


Rapid, portable 


economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL-KNOWN 


Economy § 





Send for _.. =< 
Pamphlet = 
No. 7 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 
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WASTE 


PAPER stock of 
all kinds can be 
saved, and sold 
profitably, if 
packed in a 
Sullivan Hand- 
Baling Press 
Send for Circular 
No. 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








ravers’ 













FULTON ST., 
New York GIT y. 


U.S.A. 








AHANDBOOK 
) Ro) a OF =) 29 sO? & 
PRINTING 





64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches— 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 


NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge ? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type, how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary of printing 
terms, anda hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a yood thing when they see it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 NASSAU ST. 130 SHERMAN ST. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Vest-Pocket 222 
Manual of Passe tate 
for the use of 


Printing 9 Seer 









TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
—- Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, feeenene 

—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use o! 

Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, ens _ 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books —Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System —Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
ee N Ts a Coated ieee from 

eeling— Engraving an ustrating— Definitions * 

of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Famous Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind. 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Coypright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of News- 


e,°®@ 
papers—Leads for Newspapers—Newspaper Meas- 
urements — Imposition of Forms. mposl 10n 
Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 


in leather, round corners; 86 pages; s5o0cts. | A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
BY F. J. TREZISE 



























THE INLAND PRINTER Co. Seventy-two pages. Fully illustrated. A complete 
116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. text-book on this subject. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 











Are you about to 
Start a newspaper 
or buy one already 


started P If so, you 
should have 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York 












ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 


BY O. F. BYXBEE 


The best work on this subject published. It is a hand- 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 
Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 



































“How Much Did the Job Cost. 
and What Was Your Profit?” 


T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 
houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
—™" Printer Technical School announces the addition to 
its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 












Bookkeeping for the Printer 
Order Entry System 
Cost Accumulating 


Calculating and Recording Costs 


Filing for Handy Reference 
Costs by Departments 
Costs of Completed Work 


Average Costs by Totals 


Average Costs by Departments 


Stock Keeping 

Perpetual Inventory 
Overhead Expenses 
Department Expenses 
Office and Selling Expenses 










Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 






































STANDARD Tear "| NO “Se 


B GUMMED PAPER 
SntSnth Bhar ee ee 
ai SERB ——2 








nee Mn ogy poner fia, NO.) Dervioon Mfg,Co 


Gummed Papers That Will Give 
You a Reputation for Quality 


The first essential of a Gummed Paper is sticking 
quality —the matter of cur/ is of secondary considera- 
tion, as every printer realizes that the ultimate satisfac- 
tion of his customer should be his first thought. 

Printers familiar with Gummed Papers have learned 
that devices to avsid the curl weaken not only the fibre 
of the paper but the glue as well. 





Our long years of experience in the making of high 
grade Gummed Papers qualify us to produce a superior 
article, so that in using 


Dennison 


GUMMED PAPERS 


a printer is taking absolutely no risk of failure. To stick, to stick 
quick, TO STICK FOREVER is the nature of Dennison’s Gummed 
Papers, and they afford the printer everything he can desire to 
please and hold his customers. The quality of glue used is 
superior to any to be had anywhere in the world, not even except- 
ing that used by the Government. This is a strong statement, 
but one which you can easily prove by testing for yourself. 


DSemnionds “STANDARD” 


A paper of the highest grade, heavily gummed with fish glue, 
the only gummed paper that will stick to anything. 


Dennisond “CROWN BRAND” 


A medium grade paper, gummed with fish giue. More 
easily handled than any paper of similar adhesiveness. Perfectly 
satisfactory where the great strength of our Standard is not 
required. 


Dennisond “EAGLE BRAND” 


A high grade paper, gummed witha heavy dextrinegum. Will 
lie flat and is adapted to lithographing and color printing. 


Dennison’s Gummed Papers are made in all the standard shades. 
Samples and prices on request. Address our nearest store. 


Dennison Mamfacturing Sompany 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North Fourth St. 








E GUMMED PAPEK REAM ee | | 
EAGLE BRAND (i “a “404 Demvioon Mfq.Co. 
; _GUMMED PAPER - as 
OWN BRA CMoon c/ 3. 
| GUMMED PADER Dave — eet) 











TYMPA 
GAUGE 
SQUARE 


For quickly 


and 


accurately 
placing the 
gauge pins 


ona 


platen press 


Paper 


Help the Circulation 
of your oe 






































































































































































































































Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 


Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 











nations,’ 


TEAS OHS Heo Hes SOF eS MOTE €S, There are 500 valuable 
Ys ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
{i0 | in the new pamphlet by 
= sounnt |“ ; Charles M. Krebs, entitled 

i ee ‘Gaining a Circulation.” 
S ) nee Its sixty pages are full of 
ae helpful methods of building 

- up papers of every kind. 
2 3% x 8% inches. The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 


in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘At- 
tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’’ ‘*The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,”’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
ss Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ 
‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ ‘Premiums, ”? 
si Gifts,”’ ‘* Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 
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Clubbing Lists,’’ ‘‘ ombi- 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


$1.00. 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 


130 Sherman St., Chicage 











Acme Electrotype Co... ......scecccescees 
Adams-Bagnall Electric Co 

Advance Machinery Co...........csccccece 
Albemoaric Paper Mig. Co. .....c2scescescces 
American Embossing Co..........sesceseeee 
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Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 
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New Ideas on an Old Subject 





The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 


Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 




















The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 


& 
he High-Speed, Two-=Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of the 
Miehle improvements. 


® High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 


adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 
instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 


e High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and’ job work 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘RacKk and 


he Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
cylindrical ’’ instead of “‘table.’”? The class of work to which it is more especially 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


ie 
h High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
6 **Rack and Pinion’”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 


* 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address — 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. |) 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. ; 








